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A ROMAN CATHOLIC PROTEST 


WE believe that Pope Pius X., in the course of a recent conversation 
with a well-known prelate to whom he had given audience, declared 
that no amount of opposition to his recent edict concerning ecclesi- 
astical music would cause him to abandon or even modify its tenor. 

His Holiness was probably very well aware that, however much 
Roman Catholics, both clerical and lay, might disapprove of his 
determination to limit the musical répertoire of the Church to the 
Gregorian form of composition, there would not and could not be 
any open opposition to his decree. 

From the moment his intention became known, protests were 
not wanting; but the waste-paper basket at the Vatican is capacious. 
It has expanded with the centuries. 

It is by no means our purpose to examine from the point of view 
of a musical expert the surprising edict lately formulated by the 
Head of the Roman Church. Want of space, and, we frankly admit, 
lack of technical knowledge, alike forbid us to do so. We are aware 
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that, to certain minds, any attempt to discuss or criticise a decree 
emanating from the Head of Roman Catholic Christendom will at 
once appear to be presumptuous and ‘anti-Catholic.’ It is not, 
however, to such minds that we venture to appeal in these pages. 
We have elsewhere drawn attention to that return to the spirit of 
early medizvalism—or, as we might say with more truth, to the 
darker ages immediately preceding the mediseval—which has been 
so remarkable a feature of the internal policy of the Vatican during 
the last quarter of a century. 

Under Pope Leo XIII., Roman Catholicism was once more 
subjected to the narrow and retrograde influences of the Thomist 
philosophy, from which it had gradually been emancipating itself 
under that irresistible pressure of modern thought which, albeit slowly 
and silently, makes itself felt even within the walls of the Vatican. 

Leo XIII., however, though he certainly did nothing to encour- 
age the arts, and bequeathed to posterity as a specimen of his 
artistic taste the monstrous internal decorations of St. John Lateran, 
never attempted to interfere with their legitimate use as an aid to 
devotion. It has been reserved to his successor, Pius X., to transfer 
a retrograde policy from the domain of theological philosophy into 
that of the highest and the most spiritual of all the arts. 

We are not here concerned with the technical merits of the 
Gregorian chant, but rather with its potentialities as an inspiring 
element. We venture to assert that those potentialities, though we 
are far from denying their existence, are limited. The Gregorian 
chant is, if we may so express it, typical of the sacristy ; it appeals 
to little or nothing outside and beyond the confines of the clerical 
temperament. It never has been, and it never can be, a form of 
music which evokes answering chords in the hearts of the vast 
majority of the laity. 

We believe, and we have reason to think that very many of our 
readers will agree with us, that Pope Pius X. and his advisers have 
blundered both artistically and psychologically in banishing from 
the ritual of the Church every school of sacred music save one which 
belongs to an age long since passed away. We venture to suspect, 
moreover, that his Holiness has made a third blunder; and, though 
it is not to be supposed that they would admit as much, we believe 
that the clergy of such churches as the Oratory, Farm Street, the 
Carmelite Priory, and others (to mention only London churches) will 
tacitly agree with us. We are very certain that the parochial clergy 
of Rome, where we write these words, do so. 

We will first of all consider the artistic blunder. 

Those who know Italy, and especially those who know Rome, will 
readily admit that the music to be heard in the churches is little 
short of deplorable. It matters not whether a Mass be sung before 
the Pope and College of Cardinals in St. Peter’s or the Sistine Chapel, 
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or whether it be sung in the humblest parish church of Rome ; its 
execution in either case, from the musical point of view, leaves an 
almost equal amount to be desired. The glorious Masses of 
Beethoven, of Bach, of Schubert, to name only those among the first 
rank of composers who have placed their genius at the service of the 
Church, are unknown in Rome, except perhaps to concert-goers. 
It is probably as well that they are so, for nothing but a travesty of 
them could be rendered in the churches. 

By a few strokes of the pen, and largely, if report be true, by the 
influence of a priestly composer, whose music, when not a plagiarism 
from other and greater geniuses, is intolerably insipid and monoton- 
ous ; by the individual taste of a Pontiff who can assuredly have had 
no opportunity of hearing the music his edict condemns, and whose 
antecedents, we may suspect, would scarcely allow him to appreciate 
if he did hear it, the most lofty inspirations of the greatest masters 
of music are denied to the faithful. They cannot again be heard in 
surroundings to emphasise the sanctity and solemnity of which they 
were specially composed. We confess to a feeling of amazement at 
the superficial—we had almost said ignorant—treatment to which 
the most divine of the arts has been subjected by the authorities of 
that Church which has hitherto recognised to the full the importance 
of stimulating religious fervour through an appeal to the senses. 
We cannot but regret an edict which practically divorces religion 
from its highest earthly coadjutor. 

It will be argued that the primary intention of the papal edict 
is to dissociate from the ritual of the Mass a certain class of music 
with which the most sacred office of the Church had come to be 
connected. In Italy, as is well known, it is no uncommon thing to 
hear the brindisi from La Traviata rattled out by the organ during 
the Elevation of the Host. In one of the most fashionable churches 
in London, where crowds of all denominations ‘ go to hear the music,’ 
the present writer has many times heard High Mass sung to 
music adapted from Bizet’s L’Arlésienne. The Sanctus, sung toa 
chorus written in that clever composer’s most brilliant style, had, 
to judge by the faces of the members of the congregation, a decided 
success, not merely artistic, but also devotional. Probably few, if 
any, of the congregation knew that they were listening to the music 
of a charming little opera founded on a novel of Alphonse Daudet. 
LD’ Arlésienne, we believe, has seldom been heard in London. La 
Traviata is not familiar as an opera to the peasants of an Italian 
village. Nevertheless, Verdi’s drinking song played by the village 
organist during the Elevation, and Bizet’s chorus sung by a highly 
trained London choir at the same solemn moment had, it may be 
imagined, precisely similar effects as aids to devotion. We are here, 
however, trespassing upon that psychological aspect of the papal 
edict which we shall presently consider. 

3u2 
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The total want of artistic discrimination shown by Pope Pius X. 
and his advisers is assuredly most remarkable. We can understand, 
though we are by no means sure that we agree with it, the Pope’s 
desire entirely to eliminate so-called profane music from being 
employed as an adjunct to the offices of the Church. But, surely 
some discrimination might have been exercised, some wider outlook 
than that of the sacristy might with advantage have been taken ! 

We fully realise that Pius X. would wish to establish uniformity 
in the musical adjuncts to the ritual of the Church, and more 
especially in the Church’s most sacred office, the Mass. Those who 
have heard the impressive chanting which is a feature of the 
orthodox Greek Communion are not likely to forget it; and it may 
well be that Pius X. has some such ideal in his mind. It must be 
remembered, however, that the greatest masters of the musical art 
have not written for that branch of the Catholic Church; and more- 
over, that the Latin Communion, for which they have written, is 
universal, and not merely racial. The Vatican appears to have for- 
gotten, or to have ignored this point. The dignity and austerity of 
the Gregorian school, which the recent papal edict would make 
compulsory so far as the missa cantata is concerned, cannot be 
denied. But that very dignity depends upon the manner in which 
the music is rendered. Even in St. Peter’s, on the occasion of the 
recent Gregorian celebrations, the execution of the music, if we are 
to believe certain musical experts of various nationalities who made 
a point of being present, left very much to be desired. The effect 
was thin, monotonous, colourless. It may be imagined what effect 
this music would produce as rendered in, we will say, a village 
church in England or in any other country. 

It will be objected, and rightly objected, that the sacred music 
composed by Beethoven, Bach, and other great masters would not 
receive any better interpretation ; and we are the first to admit that 
the works of these giants should only be attempted by highly trained 
choirs, which are necessarily few and far between, and which certainly 
have no existence in Roman or Italian churches. There is, however, 
a halting-place between the lifeless monotony of Gregorian music 
and the soaring inspiration of a Mass composed by Beethoven, Bach, 
or Schubert. Mozart, Haydn, and, in more recent times, Schumann, 
Gounod, and a score of others have contributed their portion to the 
répertoire with which music has enriched the Roman Church. But 
the Vatican knows them not. It is not too much to say that the 
wealth of music placed at the disposal of the Church by non-Italian 
composers is an absolutely unknown quantity to Rome, and has 
always been so. 

The ecclesiastical authorities within the Vatican have, therefore, 
no means of judging or of realising the influence exercised by such 
compositions. In the meantime the popular demand for music 
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which shall appeal through the senses to devotional enthusiasm has 
insisted upon being gratified. Hence La Traviata in an Italian 
village church, and L’Arlésienne in a London sanctuary where a 
shilling is charged for a front seat. 

It would appear that in matters artistic and psychological, as in 
matters political and diplomatic, the Vatican has lately been unable 
to maintain its historic reputation. 

The recent edict absolutely ignores the fact that the art of 
music, and especially that branch of it devoted to sacred things, has 
consistently adapted itself to the mental and spiritual needs and 
requirements of successive generations. As Leo XIII. forced upon 
Roman Catholic Christendom of the twentieth century the theo- 
logical philosophy of the thirteenth century, so Pius X. and his 
advisers have determined to limit the faithful, in that divine art 
which has ever been the handmaiden to religious devotion, to the 
narrow and gloomy expression which satisfied the needs of the sixth 
century. We contend that such a limitation is not only an offence 
against art but also a psychological error. 

In Rome and throughout Italy the dismay caused by the Pope’s 
action has been very considerable. . In England we believe that the 
edict has given rise to general dissatisfaction, although, for obvious 
motives, the English Roman Catholic body refrains from publicly 
expressing its discontent. 

The reasons for this dissatisfaction are evident. The laity of all 
denominations are in the majority ; and the English Roman Catholic 
laity do not very greatly differ in their natural instincts from their 
Protestant brethren. They see no reason why a vast field of sacred 
and semi-sacred music should be closed to them. The artistic 
sense among them is perhaps not very strong, for we are not now 
thinking of the congregations, largely composed of Protestants, 
which fill the great churches in London and other cities on Sundays 
at a High Mass. We allude to the country churches, where choirs 
of men and women have until lately been in the habit of singing the 
Mass, to their own enjoyment and the edification of the congregation. 
The Hosanna at the conclusion of the Benedictus, delivered in 
various keys, rings in our ears as we write. There was a heartiness, 
however, a spontaneity, which more than atoned for any lack of art 
either in the compositions sung or in the manner of their singing. 

But Pope Pius X. will have changed all this; and we greatly 
fear that the Gregorian chanting of a dozen ill-trained men and 
boys will scarcely be so pleasing either to themselves or to the con- 
gregation. It is not easy to feel religious when you are feeling 
bored; and we doubt if this fact has been duly considered by the 
Vatican. 

The love of melody is strong in all nationalities and in all classes ; 
and, in the lower classes especially, mere harmony will scarcely 
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supply its place. We venture to say that a simple melody, however 
indifferently rendered, will appeal to the sense of the majority of lay- 
men with greater directness than any harmony will do; and we 
have yet to learn that the senses are not very important factors in 
any form of religious worship. That the senses may be appealed to 
in different ways is indubitable; but we submit that, so far as an 
appeal through music is concerned, the Gregorian music, owing to 
its monotony and lack of melody, is fitted to appeal to the clerical 
rather than the lay elements of a congregation. For this reason we 
believe Pope Pius X. to have made a psychological mistake. The 
special attribute of music, whether sacred or profane, must surely be 
to respond to the psychological condition of the listener, and, in 
the case of sacred music, to raise that condition to yet higher 
spiritual levels. We do not believe in the efficacy of the Gregorian 
chant as a means to accomplish this end, so far, at any rate, as 
the average lay man or woman is concerned; and we think that 
many of our readers, Catholic or otherwise, will agree with us. 

As we have already pointed out, association is a powerful incentive 
to the action of music, sacred or profane, on the senses. When the 
village organist plays la donna 2 mobile as the priest elevates the 
Host, the peasant mind does not immediately resort to the opera- 
house ; nor do we believe that the thoughts of a fashionable London 
congregation turn to a Provengal love-story while listening to a 
Sanctus set to music from L’Arlésienne. On the contrary, we 
believe that thoughts—the thoughts of the ordinary human being 
who has not passed through the seminaries—would be far more 
likely to go astray during the dreary and colourless chanting of the 
music which finds such favour in the ears of the present Pope. We 
are not, we repeat, denying to Gregorian music its obvious and 
legitimate merits. We merely assert that it is a form of music 
which appeals only to certain temperaments ; that the vast majority 
of mankind, of whatever religious denomination, is untouched by it ; 
and that, in very many who possess a genuine love and knowledge of 
music, it produces a feeling of weariness and impatience. 

We submit that Pope Pius X., in his determination to banish 
from Roman Catholic worship all but a form of music which may 
be described as archaic, has forgotten that, though the Vatican 
may still cling to the traditions, and breathe the mental atmosphere 
of the early middle ages, the great mass of Roman Catholic laity 
of all nationalities prefers the atmosphere of the twentieth century. 

We would submit, moreover, that nothing but ignorance of the 
great masters of sacred music, of their aims and scope, of the 
psychological power they wield (an ignorance that is lamentable, 
but not surprising to those who are acquainted with the musical 
methods of ecclesiastical Rome), can account for, or excuse from an 
artistic point of view, this deplorable edict. 
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Roman Catholic Christendom is, in a word, to suffer for the 
inability of Italian ecclesiastics to realise that there are other sacred 
compositions than those of Italian choir-masters, who have been 
mainly responsible for the low standard of church music in Italy, 
and especially in Rome. The limited space at our disposal obliges 
us now to pass to the consideration of the last of the three errors 
which, in our opinion, stamps the papal edict as ill-advised. 

In Italy, as in other Roman Catholic countries, the attendance 
at the ‘Low’ Masses is far larger than at the High Mass. Itisa 
common fallacy of English Protestants that in Italy and France the 
men do not go to church, the fact being that, at the hours of the 
morning when the men do go to church in these countries, the 
English Protestant is usually in bed, or ruining his digestion by 
eating an English breakfast. Musical ‘services’ are not much 
in favour with the Italian of the male sex. His natural gift for 
music precludes him from appreciating the confusion of sounds, only 
to be described as ‘ caterwauling,’ with which his ears are regaled, 
even in the great basilicas. The length, moreover, of the functions 
bores him. The papal edict, therefore, will not have so far-reaching 
an effect in Italy as in Protestant countries. 

Nobody who has attended a High Mass at a large London church, 
such as the Oratory, can fail to have noticed the very large propor- 
tion of non-Roman Catholics among the congregation. Itis scarcely 
too much to say that the greater part of these visitors are there for the 
gratification of the eyes, the ears, and, possibly, the nose—for the 
gratification, in short, of their senses. 

When the stately ritual of the Church is shorn of the varied and 
excellent music to be heard at, we will say, the Brompton Oratory, 
where will be the attraction to the Protestant? The Anglican 
churches will supply better music, or at least music which falls more 
sympathetically on the ear; and some among them furnish a very 
respectable parody of the picturesque details of a High Mass. There 
will always remain, no doubt, the attraction of toying with the 
Scarlet Woman. But we are confident that when once it is generally 
realised that the beautiful and varied music formerly to be heard is a 
thing of the past, there will be fewer converts to Rome, and more 
converts to ritualism. We regard the papal edict as the grand 
opportunity for the Ritualistic party in the Anglican Church. 

It were folly to say that men and women are not led to religion 
through the senses. 

We wonder what the percentage of converts to Roman Catholicism 
or Anglican Ritualism may be that owes its conversion to the eyes 
and ears. We suspect that the Oratorian Fathers, for instance, 
know it to be very considerable; and we do not hesitate to affirm 
that the majority of wandering sheep are pulled into the fold by 
the ears. 
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Does the Holy Father realise the British love for long ‘services’ 
accompanied by good and varied music? His recent action would 
seem to imply that he does not. 

And yet we have reason to believe that the question has been 
strongly represented to him from more than one quarter. The 
Vatican, however, is, after all, nothing but a sacristy, with the 
peculiar mental outlook of the sacristy. 

It is difficult to understand why Pope Pius X. should not have 
confined himself to the reformation of church music in Rome, and 
in Italian cities generally, where reform is most certainly needed. 
From the purely musical point of view, to insist upon country choirs, 
either in Italy or elsewhere, rendering Gregorian music is almost as 
inartistic a proceeding as to insist upon those choirs performing 
Beethoven’s Mass in D. 

We believe that when the recent action of Pius X. comes to be 
generally realised, the educated portion of the community, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, will openly resent the insult offered 
to music by those responsible for this unfortunate and illogical 
decree. 


RICHARD BaGort. 
Rome, May 21, 1904. 
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THE MIS-REPRESENTATION OF THE 
PEOPLE IN PARLIAMENT 


Upon the correct representation of the people in Parliament depends 
the maintenance of all our much-boasted liberties. By incorrect 
representation a minority of the people may obtain a majority of 
the power. Ifa minority rules the whole, it is an oligarchy. It can 
appoint the executive Government, can make laws which the nation 
as a whole would not desire, and unmake laws which the whole nation 
has passed. The possible abuses of minority power need no telling. 
But, apart from wilful abuse, the nation unequally represented can- 
not express or even ascertain its own will. The greatest good of 
the greatest number, how can it be ascertained? The greatest of 
our liberties—the right to govern ourselves and to make our own 
laws and protect our own freedom—becomes a phrase only. By pro- 
cesses of centuries we obtained that right and wrested our freedom 
successively alike from autocratic power and from oligarchic sway. 
Our King has become one of his people—the best of subjects of the 
Constitution. He never affects to be more than one—greatest 
among us, the servant of all. Our barons only form a regulating 
branch of our one Parliament, with the useful function of making us 
think twice when we are going to act ina hurry. Are we to throw 
all this progress away by paralysing our own power to govern by 
our defective machinery? The will of the nation—the Commons of 
the kingdom—can only be expressed and the power to govern can 
only be effectuated by careful machinery—machinery which will 
insure that the majority in numbers of the representatives of the 
people in the House of Commons are duly elected and represent the 
majority of the people. That is the machinery we have established 
for the purpose. This right and power to govern ourselves is the 
safeguard of every other liberty we possess. If the machinery works 
tortuously, the result may be the reverse of the nation’s will. If a 
majority of the representatives of the people represent only a 
minority of the people, and conversely a majority of the people only 
have a minority of the representatives, it is obvious that the deci- 
sions of Parliament may be exactly the reverse of the will of the 
889 
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majority of the people, and, if not the actual reverse, can scarcely in 
any case be what the majority would desire. 

But this is exactly the case we are in now. Here are the facts. 
We are a population of 42,000,000—men, women, and children. Of 
these, the registered electors are 7,066,702. These electors send 
670 members to Parliament to represent the nation. By them the 
voice of the nation is expressed ; by them its will is executed. Their 
decision is given by a majority of their voices or votes, each counting 
one only. If their votes were all counted by value of electorates, or 
if the electorates were equal, the voice of the majority of the nation 
would be shown. But their voices are not equal in value. If they 
were equal, each member would represent 10,547 electors, which is 
the average of the whole. But, instead of that, one member is sent 
by 41,759 (Romford) electors, and another by 1,489 electors 
(Kilkenny). This is at present the extreme disparity. It is twenty- 
eight to one. One-half of the 670 members represent 4,652,878 
electors, the other half 2,413,825 electors. One-half of the electors— 
say, three and a half out of the seven millions—send 464 members 
to Parliament; the other half send 206. A majority of 370 
members in the House of Commons represent 2,758,780, against 
4,307,922 which the remaining 300 members represent. 

There are 99 members who represent over 15,000 electors each, 
and 55 members who represent less than 5,000 each. The 55 lowest 
represent 119,111 electors, or an average of 2,165 each. The 55 
highest represent 1,095,491 electors, or an average of 19,918 each. 
My own constituency of Wandsworth has 27,403 electors. But 
there are two higher than mine—viz. Romford, above mentioned, 
and Walthamstow, which has 32,945 electors—and several others 
nearly as large as mine. Indeed, five of us in the House of Commons 
represent more electors than 45 other members. We five represent 
154,789, against 152,332 which the 45 others represent—the average 
representation of the five members being 80,900, and the average of 
the 45 only 3,380. Five voices and votes in Parliament against 45! 
How can this be called representation ? 

In face of these facts how can it be said that the decisions 
expressed by the votes of the House of Commons represent the voice 
of the nation? It may, of course, do so by chance; but is it by chance 
that we are to be governed ? 

One would think that such a case has only to be stated to 
produce conviction and a remedy without further argument. And, 
indeed, no one denies the injustice and anomaly—the utter in- 
adequacy of such a machinery thus out of order to effect its 
own object and declared purpose, viz. the expression and execution 
of the nation’s will. The evil is admitted. The remedy is known. 
The way to apply it is known. What hinders it? Let us see. 

In 1893 I brought the matter in an abstract motion before the 
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House of Commons, having obtained a good place in the ballot. The 
present Opposition were then in power. Sir W. Harcourt was Leader 
of the House, and in replying admitted my facts and conclusions, 
similar to those above stated, though the figures were not so forcible 
then as now, and stated that ‘ very soon ’—and I recollect he added, 
‘sooner rather than later’—these anomalies must be remedied ; and 
in particular he referred to the deficient representation of the large 
constituencies of London and the excessive representation of Ireland. 
His Government went out of office in 1895 without having done 
anything. They could not afford to lose the Irish vote. Lord 
Salisbury came into power. I again in 1897, 1898, and 1899 
brought the question before the House and the Government. It 
was always admitted, attention promised (‘without undue delay,’ 
said Mr. Balfour), but nothing done. Mr. Balfour, just before the 
war, promised to make it a Cabinet question. The war then pre- 
occupied all attention. It was a reasonable excuse. The country 
as well as the House was evidently with the Government. The 
machinery of representation was accidentally working right. The 
majority inside the House was the same as outside. The Govern- 
ment went to the country in 1900, and their mandate was renewed 
by a majority big enough to overwhelm any accidental mis-working 
of the electoral machinery. The majority was again the same way. 
A Minister in power while strong enough to hold on does not want to 
prematurely disturb the machinery which placed him there. He 
knows that a Redistribution of Seats Bill is usually followed by an 
early dissolution, though this, as the Times has pointed out, is not as 
necessarily so as is assumed. There is nothing to prevent the Bill 
enacting that it should take effect at the expiration of the Parlia- 
ment by effluxion of time, or sooner if it happens, or at any given 
date. However, these were the hindrances, to say nothing of the 
enormous and increasing number and pressure of subjects constantly 
occupying Ministers and House as well. Our worthy Premier's 
illness was another. But at length, as soon as was considerate after 
his happy recovery, we succeeded in getting him to promise to 
receive a deputation of fifteen members, nominated by about a 
hundred others or more. He received us accordingly on the Sth of 
May inst. The result was stated in the papers of the next day in the 
following form, which is verbatim as authorised by him :— 


Mr. Balfour expressed his strong sense of the hardship and public injury 
caused by the present anomalies in our electoral system, and said the whole 
question had engaged the serious attention of the Government, and he promised 
to communicate to his colleagues the substance of the representations made to 
him by the Committee. He did not think, however, that any declaration as to 
a policy would be expedient at the present moment, but it was a question 
which he would bear in mind. 


So that here again we have the case admitted, after a very 
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attentive and patient hearing which he gave to us—and a promise 
of Cabinet attention. It would perhaps have been unreasonable for 
us to expect him or any Minister in his position to tell us what may 
or may not be in the King’s Speech next Session. We cannot doubt 
his bona fides, and—though I have no right to speak confidently or 
with any authority—it is my belief that a Redistribution Bill will 
be part of the programme next Session. 

We have still, however, to consider upon what plan a redistribu- 
tion of seats should proceed. 

It will be remembered that at the great Constitutional Union 
Féte so munificently given by the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim 
on Saturday, the 10th of August, 1901, both Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke of the necessity of redressing the anomalies in our 
electoral system. It happened that the Times on the Monday 
following published a letter of mine on the subject, followed by 
leading articles both on the 12th and the 13th of August, strongly 
urging the necessity for redistribution. 

In that letter, after stating the figures and facts on that year’s 
returns, which showed that the disparity—which in 1884 was only 8 
to 1, in 1893 was 10} to 1, in 1897 12 to 1, and in 1898 15 to 
1—was then 18 to 1 (it is now 28 to 1), I had outlined a plan of 
redistribution which I will shortly describe and apply to the figures 
of the present electorates. 

Of course, exact representation would equalise every constituency, 
and make them 10,547 electors each. It is hopeless, for many 
reasons, to expect to get exactly equal constituencies ; and even if 
made so in one year, they would be altered by changes in the next. 
Some small latitude of disparity must be allowed, but not 28 to 1, or 
one so wide as to involve such anomalies as above described. My 
suggestion therefore is, first, to determine the fair proportion of 
representatives for each of the four parts of the United Kingdom— 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland—and, having done that in 
gross, to allow each of the four parts to have their seats re- 
distributed according to their own circumstances. In doing this 
in each part I suggest that it would be fair to allow a moderate 
range, say 15,000 as a maximum and 5,000 as a minimum—all 
constituencies between those numbers being allowed to remain with- 
out alteration, unless by internal arrangement or the necessities of 
adjoining constituencies they could be brought nearer to the general 
average of 10,547. The general average seems to rise at about the rate 
of 120 per annum, and it may in some future year rise to such a point 
as to necessitate a little alteration in the 15,000 maximum and 5,000 
minimum which I suggest as being an equal range above and below 
the general average. If that maximum and minimum are adopted, 
it would obviously at once reduce the disparity from 28 to 
1 down to 3 to 1, which may be considered not a dangerous 
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one. The effect upon the present electorates would be that about 
500 seats now between 15,000 and 5,000 might be left undisturbed, 
except where required to be altered for local adjustments. There 
would then remain about 170 seats to be adjusted. On this year’s 
returns there are 99 above 15,000 each and 55 are less than 5,000. 
These are together 154. A few constituencies between 5,000 and 
15,000 would need to be redistributed to meet adjustments required 
by those 154, and to meet the preliminary apportionment between the 
four parts of the United Kingdom as presently explained. In 1901 
there were only 76 constituencies with over 15,000 electors each, 
and only 48 with less than 5,000 each, which will show how rapidly 
the disparities have been growing in the three years. 

However, to revert to Blenheim. Having outlined a plan, which 
was seen by the Blenheim party at breakfast, in the Times, on 
Monday morning, Lord James of Hereford, who was one of the party, 
informed me afterwards that he had, in travelling to town with Mr. 
Balfour from Blenheim, discussed my letter throughout, and had been 
kindly authorised by him to inform me that in principle he approved 
of my plan. Lord James is well known as an expert in these 
matters, and as the distinguished author of the Elections Act of 
1884, which has been such a boon im all the constituencies, has done 
much to purify our election practice. He was good enough to offer 
to meet me and revise the more detailed plan, which he then urged 
me to work out on the then latest figures. That I did, and, after 
perusal and approval by him, I sent it to the Press in January 1902. 
That is the plan I have above described, and which works out as follows. 

In the working out of the plan I take, first, the necessary 
preliminary of allotting to each of the four parts of the United 
Kingdom in gross their due proportion of the 670 representatives on 
a general average of either electors or population, whichever may 
be determined to be the fairer. 

According to electorates, the English have at present only one 
member to 11,442 electors ; the Welsh have one member to 10,745; 
the Scotch, 10,067 ; and the Irish, 6,783 only. On a general average 
of the whole, England has forty members too few, and should have 
505 instead of 465, its present quota ; Scotland has three too many, 
and should have 69 instead of 72; and Ireland has thirty-seven too 
many, and should have 66 instead of 103. Wales is right at 30. 

If population be taken as the basis of calculation, it would stand 
as follows: The entire population of the United Kingdom being 
41,458,721, if divided by 670, would give a general average of 
61,878 people to onemember. Applying this average to the English 
population of 30,808,539, England would be entitled to 497 members ; 
Wales, with 1,719,304, would be entitled to 29 members ; Scotland, 
with 4,472,103, would be entitled to 72 members; Ireland, with 
4,458,775, would be entitled to 72 members. 
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If this basis were adopted, Wales might be let alone with its 
30 members, Scotland would be right with its 72 members; and 
only Ireland and England would have to give and take. Ireland 
would surrender 31 members, which would provide for as many of 
the deficits in England. As the basis of population would be the 
more favourable one to Ireland, as taking only 31 seats from her 
instead of 37,'and giving so many less to England, we might concede 
that, and so save any contention as to which is the proper basis— 
electors or population. 

The general average between the four parts of the United King- 
dom being thus established, each of the four parts would be set to 
work to average the constituencies within their own boundaries. 
Thus England has eighty-two excesses over 15,000 each, and twenty- 
seven deficits under 5,000. Twenty-two of these would be adjusted 
by the simple division of largest constituencies into two or three 
each, and taking one member from each of the double-member 
constituencies at present below the average, and giving them to as 
many of the highest constituencies over 15,000, which would be 
simply divided up. Most of the constituencies under 5,000 could be 
enlarged. None need be disfranchised in England, because there is 
ample surplus material to make them up or redistribute them, 
probably inside their own counties. The remainder of the excesses, 
with the help of the 31 or 37 seats, as the case may be, obtained 
from Ireland, would enable all the 82 to be reduced under 15,000. 
Wales has only three excesses and three deficits, which could pro- 
bably be arranged by a redistribution of two of its counties and 
the boroughs within them. Scotland has thirteen excesses and eight 
deficits, which could easily be arranged within Scotch boundaries. 
In Ireland, after the surrender of the 31 or 37 seats to bring up 
their general average of 6,783 to that of the whole kingdom, they 
would have no deficits or excesses to deal with to bring them all within 
the 15,000 and 5,000. At present there is only one seat in Ireland 
above 15,000. 

I trust I have shown that the task is not a herculean one as 
regards the work involved. No doubt it involves important points, 
but not more important than on former occasions of redistribution 
of seats. The question is not a party question, but a national 
one. It is doubtless inevitable that party men, and especially party 
leaders, will be set a-thinking of how any scheme of redistribution 
may work for benefit or otherwise to their respective parties, and 
wirepullers may set themselves to examine how they can best serve 
the party to which they belong. But these considerations ought to 
be beneath the cognisance of real statesmanship, except to cause the 
statesman to be on guard against being swayed by such considerations 
in the preparation of a measure in which the only principle should 
be as near an approximation to fair and faithful representation of all 
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parties in the State as human affairs permit of. Nor is this an Irish 
question any more than a British one. No doubt the matter involves 
for Ireland larger alterations than in the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. We shall, of course, have to meet the old con- 
tention that the Act of Union fixed the number of seats for Ireland at 
its present number, and that, being in the nature of a treaty, the Act 
of Union cannot be altered. To this it may be answered: (1) That 
the Act of Union was no more than an Act of Parliament, and has 
already been altered, at the instance of the Irish themselves, in the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church and the appropriation of its 
property for civil purposes; (2) that the representation then settled 
applied to the cireumstances of that time, but those circumstances 
are so vastly altered now that the arrangement has become unfair 
and unjust to Great Britain ; (3) the fact that Mr. Gladstone and 
the Irish promoted the Home Rule Bill, which would have greatly 
altered the Act of Union, admits the jurisdiction of Parliament over 
it ; (4) the proportion of votes to which the Irish are entitled, either 
by population or by incidence of taxation and other burdens of the 
State, is far exceeded by their present representation. After all, 
representation is only a means to an end—a machinery to effect an 
object ; and it is an essential of such things that it should be fair. 
Moreover, the present excessive representation of Ireland—used, as it 
is in our present Parliament, for the hindering and preventing of 


beneficial legislation for the other three parts of the United Kingdom 
—involves a wrong to them which is greater than any so-called wrongs 
of Ireland. 


It is not out of place to refer to the personal hardship and 
injustice inflicted on an English M.P. and to those he represents in 
constituencies of 30,000 or 40,000 electors and 200,000 population, 
especially in the Metropolis. His correspondence is enormous. His 
time and attention in speaking with as many people as naturally 
and reasonably desire it, not only at his house and at meetings, but 
at the House of Commons, where sometimes (I speak of my own case) 
many hours are thus consumed, are so occupied as to absolutely 
prevent his listening to or taking part in debates as he should. 
Many debates in which I have desired to take part I have been 
excluded from by this cause. Doubtless it may be suggested that 
the other members are gainers by not having an extra speech inflicted 
upon them. But then ten other members, representing altogether 
no more electors or people than I do, have the right, and are not 
prevented from exercising it, of delivering ten speeches—most of 
them against the views which I should probably entertain. They 
have twelve calls on the Speaker’s eye to my one, and twelve chances 
in the ballot for motions and Bills—to say nothing of the ballots and 
orders for gallery seats for their constituents. (The fair claims of my 
own constituents in this little matter I am never able reasonably to 
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satisfy.) Again, there is the very important matter of the enormous 
expense imposed by these excessive constituencies upon the member. 
To say nothing of the increased expenses at elections, the registration 
expenses in an electorate of 30,000 are enormous. A member is 
always expected to bear the lion’s share, and in poor constituencies 
the whole, of thisexpense. In my constituency it is 1,000/. a year, and 
continually increasing with the increase of the electorate and popula- 
tion. There is also to be considered the large number of local bodies 
and objects in these larger constituencies which have a reasonable 
claim on his time—and pocket also—involving in themselves a serious 
total. Many other consequential hardships might be mentioned. 
The work of a member in such constituencies is, in fact, incessant. 
He is never free from morning to night. His family and social life 
is almost destroyed, and he can never be sure of being able to fulfil 
his duties. 

There is a misgiving in the minds of some of us that the known 
amiability of our Chief Secretary for Ireland—who naturally and 
quite properly wishes, as indeed we all do, to abstain from every- 
thing which might irritate the Irish, if it can possibly be avoided— 
may cause a difficulty in the way of this great reform. Twenty 
years of Parliamentary life has proved to me that nothing is gained 
by abstaining from doing an act of necessary justice to the rest of 
the kingdom from a fear that it may arouse the susceptibilities of 
our Irish friends. Let us be considerate and fair and just to them 
in all things, but not at the expense of injustice to others. The 
whole blunder of English legislative jurisprudence as regards Ireland 
has been that when we have done and said and legislated as we 
have considered fair and just, we have never stood by our guns. 
Each concession has only been made a ground for further clamour 
and fresh exactions. We have oppressed our friends and penalised 
our taxpayers to make boons and gifts to Ireland. We have turned 
landlords out to turn their tenants in. We have destroyed the 
principle of freedom of contract, and our last little donation of 
twelve millions of British money, wrung from our already over- 
burdened taxpayers for what was thought a final settlement, has 
been received as an instalment only and an additional ground for 
more threats and renewed demands for Home Rule. The present 
excessive representation is used as a lever for intimidation of both 
the great parties in the State, more particularly of the Liberal 
party, whose leader has been terrorised into promising again to 
raise the standard of Home Rule as the price of the Irish votes for 
his party. 

The increase of the material prosperity of Ireland is undoubted. 
Its progress is assured. There is no longer any ground for treat- 
ment differential from the rest of the kingdom. If only they can 
be delivered from restless expectations held out to them by their 
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professional politicians on the one hand, aided by flabbiness and 
weakness on our part, things will go well. This can only be done 
by firmness on the part of the Executive. A line must be drawn. 
English wrongs—and Irish loyalists too—must be considered, or the 
sense of irritation which is growing may exert itself into action. 
Neither the 99 members nor the 206 constituencies before 
referred to are likely, without limit of time, to endure the injustice 
under which they will feel they are allowed by their own leaders to 
suffer. 

I have no doubt defects here and there may be found in some of 
the figures above stated. If there are any I do not think they can 
affect the principle or the conclusion at which I have arrived. I 
apologise in advance, however, for any such defects, and beg my 
readers kindly to excuse them on the ground of the great pressure, 
as regards time, under which I have had to write this paper. 


HENRY KIMBER. 
May, 1904. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE COBDEN CENTENARY AND MODERN 
LIBERALISM 


THE 3rd of June of this year is the centenary of Cobden’s birth. 
The occasion will be celebrated with all due ceremonial by the club 
which bears his name. The moment invites a review of his many- 
sided policy and an examination of the extent to which his ideas 
survive in the aims and action of the Liberal party of to-day. 

Cobden possessed in a high degree those staunch qualities which 
are the strength and the pride of British statesmanship—an absolute 
sincerity, an unquestioned integrity, zeal and efficiency in his work— 
and he added to these the rarer qualities of self-subordination and of 
warm sympathy with the classes in whose cause he laboured. But 
he lacked that touch of genius, that lofty imaginative power which, 
inspiring a poetic oratory, gave lustre to Chatham and Fox, to 
Canning and Gladstone, and lacking it he cannot rank as one of the 
brilliant among our statesmen. Nor, since he never held office in 
the State, could his actual achievements in the sphere of government 
be many. To us, therefore, his importance lies less in his personality 
than in what he personified. In Cobden we have the progressive 
middle class of his day ; in his speeches we have their politics. His 
individuality was a type; his views were a creed; and it is this, 
rather than the attraction of his own character or the performances 
of his own career, which gives to a review of his political principles 
its interest and value. 

Cobden and his colleagues were animated, like most men, by mixed 
motives. Manufacturers by calling and humanitarians by temperament, 
the whole structure of their policy was based on a double founda- 
tion of philanthropy and business. In this lay their strength, for 
nothing appeals more strongly to the English mind than a cause which 
enlists in its support the instincts both of self-interest and of charity. 
The fact is no ground for complaint. The two motives do not stand 
on the same plane, but there need be no hypocrisy in combining them. 
Egoism and altruism, each in its proper measure, are both of them 
virtues, and a nation or a party is not to be despised because its 
philanthropy is sometimes profitable, and the measures it adopts 
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expand trade and increase wealth as well as relieve directly the suffer- 
ings of the poor and fulfil the commands of the moral law. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, politicians who set out 
from such a standpoint naturally saw in the abolition of the Corn Laws 
the first step to their ends. On the one hand their sympathies were 
deeply stirred by the extreme poverty of the labouring classes, due in 
no small measure to the heavy taxes on the articles they consumed ; 
on the other hand they clearly perceived that cheap food would mean 
more efficient and therefore cheaper Jabour, and cheaper labour would 
mean a thriving trade. They desired the importation of foreign corn 
partly in order that the people might be better fed, and partly in order 
to promote the export of their own manufactures in exchange. So 
they became free traders; they soon learned from the economists 
the whole theory of their subject; they added a wealth of argument 
and illustration drawn from their business knowledge and from their 
close acquaintance with the needs and the sentiments of the working 
classes ; and they started the great agitation which remains to this 
day a model in the art of political propaganda. 

To many, indeed, Cobdenism and the free trade movement appear 
to be convertible terms. Find an error, a mistaken forecast, in one 
of Cobden’s speeches, and you detect a fallacy in the theory of free 
imports; declare yourself a free trader and you may be classed as a 
complete Cobdenite. Such a notion is, of course, far from the truth. 
Just as the policy of free exchange rests on a basis far wider than the 
authority or the prophecies of a single man, so the broad mind of that 
man held many ideas besides the one with which his name is most 
conspicuously associated. 

The same twin motives which made Cobden a free trader made him 
also a constant advocate of international peace. War is unchristian ; 
it is also costly. It leads to suffering, and it leads to taxation. There- 
fore all right-minded men, and especially right-minded taxpayers, 
should use every effort to help to preserve the peace of the world. 
Cobden was a lifelong opponent of the policy of constant intervention 
in the domestic affairs of other countries, a policy which sprang from 
the supposed need of maintaining a mysterious figment—ancient, 
but at that time still full of life—known as the Balance of Power, 
which had as its frequent consequence wars, expeditions, and heavy 
taxation to maintain great armaments, which drew its support from 
the bellicose feelings always latent in the British nation, and which 
then found its chief exponent. and agent in the Whig leader, Lord 
Palmerston. Cobden never wearied of preaching the contrary doctrine 
of non-intervention as a saner and nobler principle of national duty. 
He showed by trenchant criticism that the Balance of Power was 
nothing more than the unreal creation of a political scholasticism. He 
always opposed increases, and often advocated decreases, in the scale 
of the armaments on land and on sea. He was the consistent friend of 
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the United States in days when such friends were not numerous in 
England, and he urged the importance of a friendly understanding 
with Russia and the inexpediency to our own country, the injustice 
to the peoples of the Balkan Peninsula, of the policy, then dominant, 
of supporting the Turk. He was one of the first of public men to 
plead the cause of international arbitration. He attended peace 
conferences, and constantly endeavoured, both at home and abroad, 
to substitute a public opinion inspired by cosmopolitan sentiment for 
one ever ready to applaud words and acts of bickering hostility. He 
denounced the Whigs so long as Palmerston was supreme ; he refused 
invitations to join their ministries; he pursued their chief with 
unflagging attacks. Not less uncompromising and active than his 
devotion to free trade was Cobden’s advocacy of the principles of 
peace. 

In his utterances we find also the pure milk of the word of the 
Little England creed. To him Colonies and dependencies were nothing 
else than possible causes of quarrel and actual sources of expense. 
Whatever advantage might be derived from their trade would not be 
lessened were they to be declared independent. He favoured the 
self-government of the white Colonies, not only as a thing good in 
itself, but as a step towards ultimate separation, and he took little 
interest in the problems of British administration in India because 
he held that the very existence of that administration was wrong in 
principle and any attempt to maintain it doomed to disaster. ‘I 
look forward,’ he said, to certain changes ‘ which will gradually and 
imperceptibly loose the bands which unite our Colonies to us by a 
mistaken notion of self-interest.’ ‘In my opinion,’ he wrote only a 
few days before his death, ‘it is for the interest of both Canada and 
this country that we should as speedily as possible sever the political 
thread by which we are as communities united.’ The possession of 
Gibraltar, since it is geographically a part of Spain, he regarded asa 
unique and unjustifiable ‘outrage upon the integrity of an ancient, 
powerful, and renowned nation.’ ‘For my part,’ he wrote again, in 
connection with French action in Morocco, ‘if France took the whole 
of Africa I do not see what harm she would do us or anybody else save 
herself.’ He declared on one occasion that ‘it will be a happy day 
when England has not an acre of territory in continental Asia’ ; and 
he wrote at another time, ‘ To confess the truth, I have no heart for 
discussing any of the details of Indian management, for I look on our 
rule there with an eye of despair. . . . Every year will witness an 
increased drain of men and money to meet the loss entailed on us. . . 
It is from an abiding conviction in my mind that we have entered upon 
an impossible and hopeless career in India that I can never bring my 
mind to take an interest in the details of its government.’ Identical 
with his were the ideas that inspired Sir William Molesworth when 
he advocated in the House of Commons the abandonment of all the 
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British possessions in West Africa; and his was the policy that led a 
Select Committee of the House to declare, in 1865, that the object to 
be kept in view and gradually secured was the withdrawal of British 
rule from almost the whole of that region. It is true that a passage 
may be found in one of Cobden’s speeches where, attacking the policy 
of maintaining garrisons in the Colonies, he said incidentally, ‘Do you 
intend to hold your Colonies by the sword, by armies and ships of 
war? That is not a permanent hold upon them. I want to retain 
them by their affections.’ But there can be no doubt that such a 
desire was, at the most, very lukewarm, and that he would have viewed 
with relief rather than dismay the gradual dissolution of the British | 
Empire. 

To these views on trade, peace, and the future of our dominions, 
Cobden added astaunch individualism. In keeping with the doctrines 
of Adam Smith and Bentham, from whom much of his inspiration was 
drawn, he regarded with antipathy almost every form of State action. 
‘Look not to Parliament, look only to yourselves,’ he told the working 
classes pleading for a legislative reduction from twelve to ten of their 
hours of labour in factories. He consistently voted against the Ten 
Hours Bill. Ifthe workmen were dissatisfied with their conditions 
the remedy lay in their own hands. Not in trade unionism, indeed, 
for with that he had little sympathy. But let the discontented save 
the sum of 20/. and with it buy a passage to America; there they 
would find a workman’s paradise. A State, he held, which was in- 
capable of performing intelligently its primary duty of raising and 
spending its revenue, which pursued a foreign policy directly contrary 
both to the profit and to the honour of the country, whose legislation 
was in the interest of a single class, and whose administration was 
a by-word for inefficiency, such a State lacked the intelligence to 
devise, and the skill to execute, a workable code of social reform. Its 
heavy hand would throw out of gear the delicate parts of the economic 
machine. 

To the general rule of laissez-faire he was compelled, however, by 
the patent facts around him to allow two exceptions. Child labour 
in factories might be prohibited until the age of thirteen years ; and 
the State should establish a national system of education, compulsory, 
secular, and free. In addition to these, he actively advocated the 
creation of a peasant-proprietorship, but the means was to be rather 
a cessation than an extension of legal interference. Entails, settle- 
ments, primogeniture, and the heavy cost of land transfer led, in his 
opinion, to the existence and continuance of large estates, and large 
estates led to large farms. Abolish these hindrances, establish free 
trade in land as in goods, and the necessities of landowners will bring 
a subdivision of estates, facilitating the purchase of holdings by enter- 
prising labourers and prosperous tenants. For the rest, the State 
would help most by doing least. Cheapen food, repeal taxes, especially 
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the taxes which make newspapers dear, allow your commerce to 
develop freely, encourage temperance—but this by voluntary action 
—permit no sapping of the supreme virtue of self-reliance ; by these 
means you will help the working classes to find the road to their 
temporal salvation. Such was Cobden’s policy in the sphere of social 
reform. 

He was eager to establish the equality of the middle classes with 
the aristocracy in the work of government. That the competent 
manufacturer should be excluded from power and from opportunities 
of usefulness by the claims of the incompetent peer, that the land- 
owning class should be allowed to fill the benches of the House of 
Commons with its eldest sons and the public offices with the younger, 
the whole system of aristocratic and territorial rule he viewed with 
a healthy intolerance. He favoured, though with less strength of 
feeling, a still wider self-government, and followed Bright in themove- 
ment for the household franchise as Bright had followed him in the 
movement for free trade. But if he wished the masses to be enfran- 
chised, it was rather that they might be ableto prevent the State from 
doing them harm than from any lively hope that it would do them 
material good. 

These, then, were Cobden’s political principles. They were his 
life. From early manhood to the day of his death he spent himself 
willingly in their service. Tides of popularity came and went, bearing 
him forward, sweeping him back; he never ceased striving to win 
the shore, and he never changed his direction. With him there is no 
need, as with Burke or Pitt, with Peel or Gladstone, for any apologist 
to explain or excuse inconsistencies of action. His principles formed 
a definite, unaltering, homogeneous body of doctrine. Now that a 
hundred years have passed since his birth, and nearly forty since he 
died, how much of it remains as part of Liberal policy ? 


Some of Cobden’s ideas are now so generally accepted that they 
no longer figure in the world of controversy. Some are still challenged 
and still command the allegiance of Liberalism. Two have been 
definitely rejected. " 

Any movement which attacks some abuse or error dies of its own 
success. With the destruction of the object against which it is directed 
its raison d’étre disappears, its weapons have no further use, its sup- 
porters may be disbanded. We no longer denounce the taxes on 
newspapers, because those taxes have ceased to exist. We no longer 
point out the folly of an attitude of constant hostility towards the 
United States, because in our day there is no such hostility. We do 
not dwell on the value in principle of colonial self-government, because 
the principle is admitted. . We waste no words on the policy of main- 
taining the ‘ Balance of Power in Europe,’ for Cobden’s work was 
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done so thoroughly that the policy is dead and the phrase is rarely 
heard. The system of continual intervention in the domestic affairs 
of foreign States is equally a thing of the past. In his first pamphlet 
Cobden quoted with ridicule the following passage from a London 
newspaper of 1834: 

Abroad the Whigs have failed in all their negotiations, and not one question 
have they settled. The Dutch question is undecided; the French are still at 
Ancona; Don Carlos is fighting in Spain; Don Miguel and his adherents are 
preparing for a new conflict in Portugal; Turkey and Egypt are at daggers 
drawn; Switzerland is quarrelling with her neighbouring States about Italian 
refugees ; Frankfort is occupied by Prussian troops in violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna ; Algiers is being made a large French colony in violation of the pro- 
mises made to the contrary by France in 1829 and 1830; ten thousand Polish 
nobles are still proscribed and wandering in Europe; French gaols are full of 
political offenders, who, when liberated or acquitted, will begin again toconspire- 
In one word, nothing is terminated. 


We cannot conceive that even the most jaundiced of our ‘ yellow 
journals’ would pen such a passage, mutatis mutandis, to-day. No 
one now attempts to make England play in Europe the part of an 
omnipresent Providence, and it argues no disloyalty to Cobden’s ideas 
on intervention that attacks have ceased to be made on a policy 
which has long been discarded. 

On all these subjects, no doubt, the old spirit would revive if the 
need arose, the old weapons of argument would be brought down from 
the rack and sharpened and polished for use. Two years ago another 
of the chief items of Cobden’s policy would have been classed among 
these matters of settled controversy. Protection was apparently 
as dead as the doctrine of the Balance of Power and a corn tax as 
unlikely to be revived as the tax upon newspapers. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s energy breathed fresh life into the old theories it at once 
became evident that the Liberals of to-day were free traders as staunch 
as were the Liberals of two generations ago. In the House of Commons 
only one member of the party, in the country only a handful, declared 
themselves converts to protection ; and numbers of Liberals, who had 
been severed from the party by the Home Rule controversy, came 
back to the ranks when the old issue was renewed. 

A strange feature in a strange campaign is the attempt which has 
been made to enlist the name of Cobden in support of the very policy 
which he spent the best years of his life in attacking. The attempt 
may be seen to be based on slender foundation. Cobden was sanguine 
enough to expect that free trade, established in England, would soon 
become universal. ‘I believe,’ he said in January 1846, ‘ that if you 
abolish the corn law honestly, and adopt free trade in its simplicity, 
there will not bea tariff in Europe that will not be changed in less than 
five years to follow your example.’ And we are asked to suppose that 
Cobden’s attachment to free trade was the outcome of this belief, and 
that, foreign countries remaining protectionist, his expectation not 
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having been realised, Cobden himself would have changed his view. 
There is no student of his speeches who can accept such a plea. Two 
brief quotations will be enough to disprove it. Shortly before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, at a meeting at Aberdeen in January 1844, 
Cobden spoke as follows : 


To take the first objection . . . that we must not carry out the: principles of 
free trade till other nations do the same. It would be ruinous to carry our 
liberality further than our neighbours, so speak the reciprocity party, of whom 
I understand there are some in this city. But the baselessness of this doctrine 
was sufficiently shown by Sir Robert Peel himself in the revisal of the tariff. It 
was his boast that he had made his reductions without reference to any 
nation whatever, and that it was but justice to disregard the tariff dues of all 
nations in regulating our own. But I will not appeal to the foes of free trade 
in support of its doctrine. I will appeal to the reason of my audience. The 


greater the restriction in other countries the more necessity is there for free 
trade in this, 


a proposition which the speaker then proceeded to illustrate and 
prove. And five years later, in a speech at Manchester on the 10th 
of January, 1849, he said: 


I remember at the last stage of the Anti-Corn Law agitation our opponents 
were driven to this position: ‘ Free trade is a very good thing, but you cannot 
have it until other countries adopt it too’; and I used to say, ‘If free trade be 


a good thing for us, we will have it: let others take it, if it be a good thing for 
them ; if not, let them do without it.’ 


Clearly, therefore, it was Cobden’s opinion that while free trade 
abroad was a desirable, and a probable, consequence of free trade in 
England, it was not to be regarded as an indispensable condition. He 
held, as his successors hold, that universal free trade is the ideal, but 
that one-sided free trade is infinitely better than none at all, that if 
foreign States raise one barrier to hamper the flow of international 
exchange the fact is no reason why we should raise a second to double 
the injury to our own commerce and to the commerce of the world. 
It is not the purpose of this article, however, to embark on the wide 
sea of fiscal controversy. Our concern is only with the fact that 
Liberalism, on the one hand, remains faithful in the belief that the 
free trade policy is wise, and that we may dismiss very lightly the 
endeavour to show that Cobden on his side, if he were now alive, 
would be found to be faithless. 

The declarations on many occasions, in Parliament and on the 
platform, of the leaders of the Liberal party show it to be still Cobdenite 
also in its desire to keep in check bellicose tendencies and to promote 
international goodwill, in its devotion to the cause of arbitration and 
in its opposition to exaggerated armaments. If it favours the main- 
tenance of a navy powerful enough to ensure our security, so also 
did Cobden. ‘I would if necessary,’ he wrote to)Lord John Russell, 
and repeated in similar terms more than once in his speeches, ‘ spend 
one hundred millions sterling to maintain our irresistible superiority 
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over France at sea.’ If, on the other hand, Cobden resisted the con- 
stant increase of our costly army, so also does Liberalism ; and the 
proof of the efficiency of civilian soldiers under modern conditions, 
given by both sides in the recent South African war, seems likely to add 
fresh force to its opposition. Against international arbitration belated 
witticisms are still sometimes directed, but there are now few who do 
not pay to the principle at least the homage of lip service. It was 
otherwise sixty or seventy years ago. We see Cobden scoffed at as 
an idealist for his advocacy of this cause, derided for his Quakerism, 
angrily denounced for his lack of patriotic spirit. All the forces of 
prejudice, of cynicism, of insular vainglory were marshalled to resist 
his proposals, and directed their whole armoury of ridicule and abuse - 
against the man who ventured to suggest that there were many dis- 
putes between nations which might be settled by judicial process 
instead of by the uncertain ways of diplomacy or by the violence of 
war. He held his cause none the less. He made many converts. 
He won the support of Gladstone. The Alabama Treaty, which cost 
Gladstone much of his popularity and contributed to the downfall of 
his first ministry, opened a new era in international relations. In 
recent years, every two months on the average has seen the settlement 
of one international dispute, of greater or less importance, by peaceful 
arbitration. The creation of the Hague Tribunal by the action of all 
the Powers—lukewarm action, perhaps, but nevertheless effective— 
has set the seal on this, which may perhaps be regarded as the greatest 
of all the humanitarian movements of the modern age. And whoever 
is in touch with the views of present-day Liberalism is aware that there 
is no object to which it is more earnestly attached than to secure the 
maximum application, which the conditions of the world allow, of a 
principle which Cobden, more than any other one man, brought within 
the sphere of practical politics. 

Towards the goal of full self-government many stages have been 
passed during the last half-century. The equality of the middle 
classes with the aristocracy in the work of administration, though 
often, indeed, ignored in practice, has at least been accepted in theory. 
The franchise has been widened. The ballot has been established. 
A hierarchy of local authorities has been set up on the democratic 
plan. But the House of Lords remains unchanged ; labour is directly 
represented by only thirteen members in a Parliament of 670; plural 
voting survives ; one third of the adult male population are still with- 
out votes. In its efforts to secure the remedy of these shortcomings 
in the democratic system, Liberalism continues along the lines which 
Cobden helped to trace. 

The two branches of policy in which the Liberal party of to-day is 
clearly out of sympathy with Cobden’s ideas relate to the maintenance 
of the Empire and to State action for the purposes of social reform. 

There are probably not three among the British members of the 
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House of Commons, possibly not one, who would express the views on 
Imperial policy which he expressed in the letters and speeches that have 
been quoted. No Liberal statesman nowadays would fail to treat as an 
accusation to be warmly repudiated an assertion that it was the ideal 
of a Little England which inspired his action in Indian and Colonial 
affairs. There is, indeed, an unwillingness, often stated, to make further 
additions. to our vast responsibilities; but the unwillingness is not 
limited to one section, and has been voiced in uncompromising language, 
within the last few weeks, by the present leader of the Conservative 
party. There is active criticism of the faults of colonial administra- 
tion and a zealous championship of the rights of the native races under 
our rule; but the critics are eager to make clear that their action 
springs from a desire to perfect, and not to undermine, the system of 
Imperial government. There is a proper objection to colonial expen- 
diture, especially for military purposes, pushed to such a point as to 
lay heavy burdens on the home taxpayer; for while the State has 
duties to the British subjects of other races, its duties to its own people 
are primary, and it would obviously be a very short-sighted Imperialism 
which would impoverish Great Britain and Ireland in order to scatter 
favours in Asia and Africa. And if such comments are more frequent 
than florid effusions on the greatness and the glory of the Empire, it 
is because they are thought more useful, and because there is little 
need of emphasising a sentiment on which all are agreed. 

Lord John Russell and the Whigs never shared Cobden’s anti- 
colonial theories. Gladstone was affected by them but little. In 
recent years the tendency has been more and more in the contrary 
direction. Among the younger men especially in the Liberal party 
there are now few indeed who would not claim to be animated by a 
determination to preserve the Empire’s unity and a zeal in promoting 
its internal prosperity as real as any that mark their opponents. 

For men have come to see that, having assumed the government 
of so many of the backward races of the world, England is faced by 
a task precisely similar in kind to the task of promoting the progress 
of the less fortunate classes at home. We may be interested in 
Nigeria or Egypt for the same humanitarian reason that we are inte- 
rested in Whitechapel or the congested districts of Ireland. Seeking 
to use the legislative powers of the British State to raise the standard 
of life among our own population, we cannot refuse to employ its 
administrative powers to establish order, to stop cruelties, and to 
spread knowledge among the coloured peoples who have been brought 
under its sway. 

Conquest is conquest and dominion is dominion, but there is all 
the difference in the world between a Lord Cromer and a Genghis 
Khan. Our empire in the tropical zone differs fundamentally from the 
empires ofthe past. The glory of the victories by which it has been 
won, and the wealth derived from its possession, are not its essential 
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features. They only obscure the real nature of the work in hand. To 
us the true glory of the Empire appears in the lasting peace it has es- 

tablished over a fourth part of the world, its chief profit in the greater 

well-being of its subjects. And it is because we realise, what Cobden 

and his followers never fully realised, that British administration 

among the backward races, whatever may have been the motives that 

led to its establishment and with all its present faults and drawbacks, 

is now in purpose and in effect philanthropic; it is because we see 

that, controlled more and more by democratic opinion at home, this 

aspect of our dominion tends increasingly to develop and to become 

more plainly the dominant aspect; it is because our rule contains 

within itself an active principle of progress and is gradually working 
itself free from defects—it is for these reasons that the great 
majority of Liberals of to-day approach the problems of Imperial 
government with an interest and a sympathy that were often lacking 
in their predecessors. 

The maintenance of the connection with the other great division 
of the Empire, the white Colonies, is no longer a matter of con- 
troversy. The grant of self-government has removed many of the 
abuses which Cobden denounced. There is every reason to hope 
that these flourishing States will not permanently refuse to contribute 
their just share to the cost of the common defence. The advantages 
of union in prestige, in defensive power, and in the promotion of 
trade are so great, the disadvantages are so small, that there is 
hardly a man in England who would now contemplate with satisfac- 
tion such changes as would ‘ gradually and imperceptibly loose the 
bands which unite our Colonies to us.’ 

The changing conditions of action and the changing currents ot 
thought have brought an equally complete rejection of the Cobdenite 
doctrine of State inactivity at home. A new system of local self- 
government has come into being; the character of the civil service 
has been revolutionised ; the State has at its command a highly 
efficient machinery which allows it to undertake—and, as experience 
shows, with success—a multitude of duties which were beyond its 
reach sixty or eighty years ago. And there has been a growing 
impatience at the continuance, decade after decade and generation 
after generation, of degraded conditions of life among vast masses of 
the people. 

Great as our social progress has been, the scenes of misery of 
which we read in Disraeli’s Sybil or Dickens’s Hard Times have their 
parallel in many a dark picture truly painted in books of to-day. 
Still the unresting machine of our national industry, fed with a 
continuous stream of human life, tosses men together in crowded 
manufacturing towns, binds them for long hours to daily monotonous 
tasks, turns its raw material into myriads of pale, undersized men 
and women, always tired, drawn to the dangerous pleasures of the 
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drinking saloons by sheer craving for brightness and change. 
Across the brilliance of our modern civilisation the sordid lives of 
the poor still lie as a shadow. Just as the glory of Greece is 
darkened in history by the slavery that underlay it, and the glory of 
Rome by the exhaustion of her provinces on which it was founded, 
so, we may be sure, history will turn from her tale of our greatness, 
from our wealthy cities and our fleets covering the seas, from the 
achievements of our science and art, literature and philosophy, from 
the unrivalled empire we have established and the peace and good 
government that characterise it, to point to the hardships, the 
narrowness, and the gloom we have allowed to continue among those 
classes on whose labour, be it remembered, the whole imposing 
structure is based. To find a remedy for such evils is the essential 
motive of modern Liberalism. 

Seeking this end, reformers are no longer willing to leave to the 
slow and doubtful working of laissez-faire individualism the solution 
of social problems. Granted that economic forces—the so-called 
natural forces—can alone achieve the greater part of the task, there 
is still large scope for the deliberate action of Government. Because 
the rain finds its way to the sea by innumerable subterranean rills, 
by springs and rivers which man could not make, it does not there- 
fore follow that irrigation, canals, and harbours are useless. Granted 
also that State action has its limits, and wrongly directed may do 
infinite harm, there is no reason for assuming the principle that its 
helpfulness is greatest when its activities are least. 

‘During the nineteenth century,’ said the late Duke of Argyll 
in his Reign of Law, ‘two great discoveries have been made in 
the science of government: the one is the immense advantage of 
abolishing restrictions upon trade; the other is the absolute 
necessity of imposing restrictions upon labour.’ Cobdenite in matters 
of commerce, Liberalism is no longer Cobdenite in matters of social 
organisation. The last Liberal administration carried or proposed, 
during its short tenure of power, a remarkable series of measures of 
State intervention, extensive and minute, which offered a complete 
negation to the individualist doctrines of the Manchester school. 
The present programme of the party follows the same lines. Tem- 
perance legislation, housing legislation, measures for limiting the 
hours of labour in shops and in mines, the further regulation of 
conditions of work in factories, home workshops, mines, ships, and 
on the railways, an extension of the Compensation for Accidents 
Act, relief for the deserving aged, and assistance to find work for 
the industrious among the unemployed, a more complete system of 
national education, the municipalisation of tramways and other 
services, the general improvement of urban environment—a mere 
statement of their proposals of social reform is enough to show how 
far the world of politics has moved since Cobden warned the working 
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men of Lancashire not to expect that the State would ever be able, 
by direct action, to help them escape from the evil conditions by 
which modern industrialism had bound them about. 

‘The science of government,’ as Macaulay says, ‘is an experi- 
mental science, and, like all other experimental sciences, it is 
generally working itself clearer and clearer and depositing impurity 
after impurity.’ Liberalism, which is the policy of change, cannot 
itself be unchanging. But when full allowance has been made for 
the altered views which a longer experience has brought, and when 
we have eliminated the subjects of those controversies which time 
has finally settled, there remains in our contemporary Liberalism a 
great body of doctrine of which Cobden was the originator or the zealous 
advocate. And the essence of his creed is still the essence of ours, 
as it was the essence of the creed of one who was not only the 
greatest poet but was also among the greatest of the political philoso- 
phers of the Middle Age. ‘This therefore,’ Dante wrote in his De 
Monarchia, ‘ is the mark at which he who is to care for the world 
must most chiefly aim, that in this little plot of earth, belonging 
to mortal man, life may pass in freedom and with peace.’ 


HERBERT SAMUEL. 
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THE YELLOW PERIL 


IMMEDIATELY after the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, numerous 
articles, in which the terrible danger of the yellow peril to the powers 
of Europe was forcibly demonstrated, appeared in the Continental 
press, especially in that of Russia and of Germany. In these articles 
it was said that, unless Japan was defeated by Russia, an immense 
Chinese army would arise under Japanese leadership, which would 
first wrest her Asiatic possessions from Europe, and then wage war 
against the white races, Christianity, and European civilisation, as 
in the days of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane. 

If the yellow races should become united into one solid mass, or 
if China should follow in the footsteps of Japan, the danger of a conflict 
with that immense power would, indeed, be very great for the European 
powers, and especially for those European powers which have valuable 
and extensive possessions in Asia. Great Britain has in India and 
Burma not only the most valuable stake in Asia, but these countries 
are, besides, neighbours of China, towards which they have a frontier 
extending over several thousand miles. Consequently it is clear that, 
if there is really a yellow peril, the danger of aggression is most imme- 
diate for Great Britain, for it appears most likely that that yellow 
army of ten or twenty millions of men, of which Continental writers 
have spoken, would first move on India in order to fulfil its anticipated 
object of reclaiming ‘ Asia for the Asiatics’ by expelling the English, 
before threatening and invading Europe. 

The conclusion that China may follow Japan’s example and 
reform herself, and create an immense army and navy of Japanese 
excellence, against which the armed forces of united Europe might 
prove powerless, is a natural one, and an easy one to come to, for at 
first sight the Chinese and Japanese have much in common. They 
have the same yellow skin, the same black hair, and the same almond- 
shaped eye. Until forty years ago Chinese and Japanese culture 
was identical, both nations possessed the same literature and the 
same arts, they used the same writing, and they were equally hostile 
to foreigners. In industrial and artistic products, such as porcelain, 
lacquer ware, bronzes, and silks, it is often impossible to tell Chinese 
irom Japanese goods. Therefore the deduction that China would 
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imitate Japan, that a victorious Japan would soon convert the latent 
danger of the yellow peril into an actual danger by reforming China 
and then contending with the white races for the dominion of the 
world, seems very plausible. Hence it is extremely desirable to in- 
vestigate whether the yellow peril exists indeed, or whether it is merely 
imaginary. 

Many writers, of whom some are more or less acquainted with the 
Far East, have given their personal views on the future of the yellow 
race, and, needless to say, their hypotheses vary. After all, the 
question whether there is a yellow peril or whether there is not, is 
not one that can be satisfactorily solved by the personal views of any 
one European, whether he has been in Asia or not. That question - 
can be answered only if we carefully inquire into the mind of China 
and Japan, and so obtain an inside view of these nations and their 
aspirations, in order that we may weigh the factors which may 
create a peril to the white race. 

Owing to the assistance of some of the foremost Japanese and 
Chinese statesmen who have supplied me with most valuable informa- 
tion, I have been enabled to investigate this question very fully, and 
to obtain the views of some of the best minds of Europe and Asia. 
I am particularly indebted to Baron Suyematsu, the former Minister 
of Communications and of the Interior of Japan, for the extremely 
valuable information with which he has supplied me. 

Though China and Japan are neighbours, and have apparently 
much in common, the fundamental differences in the history, tradi- 
tions, character, mind, aims, and organisation of these two nations 
are so great as to appear irreconcilable. These irreconcilable differ- 
ences may be summed up in the single phrase that Japan is, and has 
always been, an open-minded and progressive nation that looked to 
the future, whilst China has, during historical times, always lived in 
the past. 

The entire political and social organisation of China, her ethics, 
her science, her education, her policy, and her system of government 
are based on certain canons which were drawn up long before the time 
of Moses. The Chinese principles and system of government have, 
from the time of Confucius, been handed on from dynasty to dynasty. 
As far as possible all actions of the Chinese Government are regulated 
by precedents reaching back thousands of years, and a board of the 
highest officials have to watch that all edicts and proclamations 
conform: in style, spirit, and substance with the ancient dynastic 
regulations and Confucian precepts. 

The minute rules contained in the Book of Rites, which was written 
3,000 years ago, are still authoritative in all circumstances of national 
and of private life, and have to be diligently observed and adhered to. 

Confucius, ‘ the incomparable teacher, sage, and saint of all times,’ 
as he is called in China, lived 551-479 B.c., or 200 years before 
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Alexander the Great. His image is to be found everywhere, the 
Emperor and all the people do him homage, and his influence over the 
mind of China is absolute. His teachings are in the main based on 
the pronouncements of rulers who flourished between 2356 and 2205 
B.c. This period was, in the eyes of Confucius, the Golden Age of 
China, and the principles and precepts of the Emperors Yaou and 
Shun, who then flourished, were, and are still, valid. 

In all Chinese pronouncements, and even in the most progressive 
ones, it is pointed out in the most scholarly manner that they conform 
in every respect with the principles contained in the Book of Changes, 
the Doctrine of the Middle, the Chow Ceremonial, and other books 
which were written 3,000 years ago, and with the Confucian writings 
which are 2,300 years old. A few examples will show how completely 
China’s mind is fettered by the precepts of antiquity. The great 
Yangtse viceroy Chang Chi Tung, who is perhaps the most progressive 
high official in China, a few years ago presented a book, in two volumes, 
entitled China’s Only Hope, to the Emperor in which he urged numerous 
reforms. At least half of this book consists of the enumeration of 
precedents in favour of reform which are taken from remote antiquity. 
Thus we read : 

The principle of Western Natural Science is stated in the Doctrine of the 
Middle ; the principle of what is known as scientific agriculture lies in the Chow 
Ceremonial, which discusses the method of transforming soil, silk and cotton 


selection, the utilisation of waste matter, ete. .. In the San Tat (1900 B.c.) 
there were schools of languages in China. 


Even in that most celebrated and most radically progressive reform 
edict, which was issued a few years ago by the present Emperor Kwang 
Hsu, we find that China is firmly and apparently indissolubly bound 
to her antique traditions, from which she must not deviate under any 
circumstances, for we read : 

The world possesses canons that have come down from antiquity and are 
unalterable, but there is no method of governing that may not be modified. The 
Book of Changes long ago showed how such modifications might be adopted, 
and one can see clearly from the Confucian Analects wherein lies loss and 
advantage. The Three Bonds and the Five Moral Virtues, which stand out 
bright as the sun and stars enlightening the world, cannot be changed, but 
modifications in government may be introduced, just as the lute player must 
shift his fingers from one string of his instrument to another. 


The constant quotation of Confucian and pre-Confucian precepts, 
and the absolute domination of these precepts even in the most 
practical and most urgent questions of the day, is for Europeans very 
difficult to understand, and an adequate explanation of this, to us, 
very singular phenomenon is difficult to give. We must rest satisfied 
with the knowledge that these ancient canons are still absolutely 
guiding and binding on the whole people. 

The only historical precedent for the mental attitude of China is 
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furnished by the similar attitude of ancient Egypt. There also culture 
had marvellously developed in an age that appears prehistoric to us, 
but progress had been arrested thousands of years ago, and later 
centuries were content to stand still and contemplate the past, maintain 
that civilisation which their remote ancestors had created by constant 
progress, and bar or forbid all innovations. 

We Europeans find the retrospective attitude of the Chinese mind, 
with its veneration of the extreme past, an inexplicable anachronism 
in this world of constant change and progress. On the other hand, the 
Chinese find the claim of Europeans to the possession of a superior 
civilisation no less astounding and unjustified. The Chinese, whose 
political and private conduct is regulated by standard works which 
are thousands of years old, and who claim a history extending over 
ten thousands of years, look upon the European in much the same 
way in which a grandee of Spain, with an historic name, looks down 
upon a Chicago pork packer. Evidence of the conviction that Chinese 
civilisation is incomparably superior to European culture may be 
met with in the most progressive Chinese. That most progressive 
viceroy, Chang Chi Tung, for instance, says in China’s Only Hope : 

Examine the history of China for 2,000 years back and then compare it 
with the Western history of fifty years! Does the government of these foreign 


countries present such a record of generosity, benevolence, loyalty, and honesty 
as ours ? 


In their contempt for European civilisation the most highly cultured 
Chinese, and the less cultured, have but one opinion. We read in one 
of the Boxer proclamations : 


Though they ride in sedan chairs unbefitting their rank, China still regards 
them as barbarians of whom Heaven disapproves, and it is for their destruction 
that spirits and genie are now sent to earth. 


When the present Czar travelled in the Far East in 1890-91, he 
contemplated visiting Peking. But the Chinese. Government first 
tried to induce him to change his plans, then arranged that he should 
only be received by Li Hung Chang, because a worthy reception of 
him in Peking would have meant the acknowledgment of Russia’s 
equality. Discovering the intended slight the visit was abandoned. 

The feeling of immeasurable superiority permeates the whole 
Chinese nation to an extraordinary degree. The members of all 
other extra-European nations adopt European ways and European 
dress, but a Chinaman, whatever his position may be, would as little 
think of adopting European manners and European dress in Europe 
as an Englishman would think of wearing a loin cloth in the Transvaal. 
European learning, European principles, European manners, and 
European views are so diametrically opposed to those of the Chinese 
that the Chinese look on Europeans with exactly the same feeling of 
wonder mingled with contempt with which many Europeans regard 
the Chinese. 

Vou. LY—No. 328 80 
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Confucius taught.: ‘ When there is constancy then only can there be 
permanence, when there is permanence then only can there be rest, 
when there is rest then only can there be quiet, when there is quiet 
then only can there be meditation, when there is meditation then 
only can there be success.’ 

This saying of Confucius sums up and explains the peculiar mental 
attitude of China, which we call inertia and hostility to progress, and 
which is as natural and as ingrained in China as activity, progress, 
and the love of change are in the countries populated by the white 
races. Therefore the countries of the West are, in the Chinese mind, a 
world of yesterday, a strange, fantastic, and barbaric new world, 
without a past, dignity, or real learning. 

The Chinese possess no alphabet, but a different sign for every 
word. The less educated must know several thousands of these word 
pictures in order to understand the simple written language, whilst 
the highly cultured must know tens of thousands of these complicated 
signs. Consequently the Chinese ehild has to go through a very 
prolonged and very laborious training in order to learn reading and 
writing. The Chinese learn reading not from primers, but exclusively 
from the classics. Thus it comes that when they have finished their 
education they know the classics by heart, but know little or nothing 
else. Indeed, the very immensity of the task of learning to read and 
to write makes it difficult, and almost impossible, for the Chinese to 
learn anything besides, and this explains why this otherwise so talented 
and so highly educated race is so strangely ignorant of outside affairs 
and of European languages. 

Owing to this peculiar education it comes that the teachings of 
Confucius contained in the classics are deeply and indelibly engraved in 
the memory of the people ; it loses its open mind, and it would almost 
seem that China would be able to introduce sweeping reforms after 
Japan’s example if only the nation would break with its traditions 
and with Confucianism, its only real religion, and exchange its language. 
Such a contingency seems, however, extremely unlikely. 

Japan, on the other hand, clearly recognised that Chinese writing 
is a very serious bar to national progress. Therefore, she has already 
greatly simplified her writing, and is contemplating the abolishment 
of Chinese characters altogether, and the introduction of Roman 
characters in their stead. 

Ancestor-worship is the only State worship, and is the general] 
worship prevailing in China. The veneration of ancestors provides 
an additional bar to progress and reform, for the actions of the State 
and of the individual have, on religious grounds, to be shaped, not in 
accordance with present requirements, but with ancient precedents. 
The few facts and quotations given will make it abundantly clear why 
China has advanced so little during the last two or three thousand 
years in literature, science, and statecraft. 
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China’s rigid conservatism has proved stronger than all conquerors 
who have overthrown China. China has remained true to herself 
through all the changes of history, and is a huge survival of, for 
Europeans, but not for the Chinese, prehistoric times. This enormous 
record of continued national and individual conservatism makes it 
appear extremely unlikely that China, who for thousands of years has 
been standing still, will suddenly reform herself or allow herself to be 
reformed and become a progressive and conquering nation. 

Whilst China has always been a conservative and essentially a 
peaceful and passive nation, Japan has ever been progressive and 
warlike. Seventeen centuries ago Japan made her first descent on 
Korea, and adopted the superior civilisation which she found in that 
country. In their constant desire for self-improvement, the Japanese 
have always tried to learn from the ablest and the most powerful 
nation which they knew, and that nation was, until recently, China. 
Following China’s example, Japan lived a life of absolute isolation 
from 1638 onward, until Commodore Perry steamed into the harbour 
of Uraga. The bombardment of Shimonoseki in 1864, unimportant 
though it was, immediately awakened Japan to the realities of life. 
The country, which had hitherto been divided against itself throu2h 
the ascendency and usurpation of the nobles, keenly felt the humilia- 
tion of that bombardment, and at once was alive to the necessity of 
presenting a united front to the world. Before four years had gone 
by the Mikado was re-established as the real ruler over the whole of 
Japan. Immediately European culture, which had proved its superi- 
ority in battle, was ‘introduced, and already in 1872 the first railway 
was opened by the Mikado. 

A single and quite unimportant encounter with Europeans sufficed 
to wake Japan out of her slumber, and to weld the independent 
principalities together into a single and homogeneous nation, and 
animated that nation with the single purpose of adopting immediately 
the highest culture that could be found in the strange outside world 
which had obtruded itself so rudely upon Japan’s notice. But all 
her great misfortunes have not caused a similar awakening of China. 
China has lost to Russia the Amur and Ussuri provinces, and Manchuria 
with Mukden; where the graves of the reigning imperial family are ; 
France took from her Tonking, Annam, and Cochin China; England 
occupied Burma, Hong Kong, and Wai Hei Wei; Germany deprived 
her of Shantung, with the grave of Confucius; Japan took Formosa, 
and Siam made herself independent. Yet China stoically follows 

‘the Way’ in accordance with the teachings of her ancient sages. 
She remains passionless, and, to European eyes, indifferent to her 
defeats, relying, as she has always done during the last few thousand 
years, on her capacity for patient and passive resistance, with which 
she has in the end absorbed and assimilated all foreign invaders. Is: 
it likely that a nation which again and again has been defeated, 
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humiliated, and plundered by Europe, and which, nevertheless, has 
steadfastly refused to reform her army and navy, will suddenly do so 
either spontaneously or at the bidding of the Japanese? Will the 
words of the Japanese, who are as much looked down upon by the 
Chinese as are Europeans, prove more persuasive to China than her 
countless defeats and humiliations and her losses of vast stretches of 
territory ? 

China does not possess what we call national spirit. In fact, there 
i3 neither a Chinese nation nor a Chinese State, for the Chinese do not 
even understand the meaning of the word ‘ State.’ China is politically 
a huge agglomeration which is held together by the teachings of 
Confucius. Its basis is the family. In theory the Emperor exercises 
supreme paternal authority over the whole country, and there are 
imperial institutions and authorities in existence ; but in reality China 
consists of a number of almost completely independent States which 
are held together only by Confucianism and by a common literature. 
As Sir Rutherford Alcock, the former British Minister in China, said, 
‘each province constitutes a separate State in its administration.’ 

Owing to the complete absence of national feeling, China does 
not possess a national force for national defence, but provincial armies 
and regional fleets, and each province is apt to become perturbed if 
forces belonging to another province draw near, even if it be for co- 
operation against foreign aggression, for the inhabitants of different 
provinces are as foreigners to one another. When, in 1891, anti- 
foreign riots, threatening the peace of the Empire, took place on the 
Yangtse, the Chinese Government allowed foreign warships to go up 
the river rather than offend the jealous provinces by sending a fleet 
of their own. The Chinese squadron cruised in Japanese waters 
whilst foreign gunboats patrolled the river. During the Chinese- 
Japanese war of 1894-95, only the Northern squadron went into action 
against Japan. Whilst that squadron was fighting Japan, the Southern 
squadron remained in its quarters, taking no notice of the ‘ local 
disturbance ’ created by the Japanese, and before the conclusion of 
peace the Chinese authorities asked blandly that a vessel belonging to 
the Southern squadron, which had been captured by the Japanese, 
should be returned, because the South had not taken part in the war. 

But even that lesson did not suffice to show the Chinese the neces- 
sity for national as distinguished from provincial defence. When 
Lord Charles Beresford visited China in 1898, Prince Ching told him 
that he did not think it would be possible to alter the old-established 
custom and practice of having provincial armies. Lord Charles 
Beresford’s remark that it would have been impossible for the Japanese 
to obtain their brilliant and easy victories if the two provincial fleets 
of China had been united as a national fleet under one commander 
appears not to have had much practical effect. 

In consequence of this absence of national feeling among the 
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Ciiinese, the loose authority of the Emperor, and the practical inde- 
pendence of the provinces, the imperial edicts addressed to the vice- 
roys are often framed more in the form of suggestions and proposals 
than in the form of commands, even if obedience to these edicts is a 
matter of life and death for the nation. The following was an imperial 
edict sent to the viceroy of the Szechuan Province on the 25th June, 
1900 : 

At present war has broken out between China and foreign countries. At 
Tient-tsin, in Chihli, our generals have gained victories with the patriotic Boxers 
helping the Government troops, and an edict has already been issued to praise 
and congratulate these. Such patriotic people are to be found in all parts of 
the Empire, and if the viceroys and governors of all the provinces are able to. 
unite and organise forces, we can put an end to foreign insults, and shall accom- 
plish great results. Report immediately what steps are being taken. The 
provinces bordering on the river or the sea should particularly act quickly. 
Bring this 600 li a day edict to public notice. 

Respect this. 


The effect of this edict, which was issued at a moment of great 
national emergency, and which calls for the co-operation of viceroys 
and governors, ‘if possible,’ is described by Consul Fraser in his 
despatch to Lord Salisbury as follows : 

Up to the present the local mandarins have refused to obey the edict .. . 
ordering war on foreigners, and have taken the cautious course of treating these 
commands as spurious. 


The Chinese officials have ever been pastmasters in evasion and pro- 
crastination. 

Whilst China was attacked by the allied powers in 1900, the 
Yangtse viceroys observed a benevolent neutrality towards the 
aggressors, exactly as they did in the Chinese-Japanese war, considering 
the march of the allies on Pekin a merely local affair not affecting 
their provinces, Their attitude is explained by Consul Clennell in the 


following words : 


While I think they will ultimately side with the winner in the present 
troubles . . . the officials in these provinces have so far by no means renounced 
their allegiance to the Government to which they owe their appointment. They 
acknowledge freely enough that ‘the northern affair has been mismanaged’. . . 
but, if they saw a chance of success, my impression is that they would gladly 
employ all the forces at their disposal to defend the Manchu dynasty, perhaps 
even to reinstate it, if it should be overthrown. 

They would like peace to be preserved on the Yang-tze, but are hedging 
against either event. Prudence and a regard for their revenue restrain them 


from violent courses. 


In other parts of China also the local administrators appear to have 
placed provincial convenience above imperial and national interests, 
for Consul Carlos reports from Tientsin : 


While professing to comply with imperia] decrees, the present Governor of 
Shantung will, as long as possible, avoid obeying any order to send troops from 
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his province northwards to meet the allied forces; but how long this attitude 


may continue possible, probably depends upon the turn of events in this neigh- 
bourhood. 


The few representative instances quoted elearly illustrate the 
spirit which pervades the central and the local governments of China; 
they show the complete absence of the sense of nationality among 
both rulers and ruled, and they demonstrate the entire lack of cohesion 
between the various parts of China which possess so much ‘self- 
government’ that the consciousness of national unity and solidarity 
appears to be completely lost. 

Though China is described as a ‘ State’ in the textbooks of Europe, 
China is not a ‘State’ according to the meaning of the word accepted 
in Europe, but is only a geographical term. It may even be doubted 
whether China may be described as a nation, for the differences 
existing between the different provinces and their inhabitants are as 
great as are the differences existing between the various nations of 
Europe. For instance, the Chinese on the Yangtse speak a language 
different from that of the inhabitants of Kwang-Tung and Kwang-Si, 
consider them as foreigners, and hate them for having massacred their 
relatives in the Taiping rebellion. In this connection it might be 
observed that a Chinese army considers any other province than its 
own as the enemy’s country, and lives there on loot. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that the Chinese have so far found it impossible 
to amalgamate their local troops into a national army. 

Altogether it seems that China’s provincial armies are really only 
a local police force for maintaining order, for in no other way can the 
complete absence of national and even of adequate local provision for 
military defence be explained. 

Japan was always a military, though not by any means an aggressive 
country; China was always peaceful. Whilst literati were the aristo- 
cracy of China, the samurai, the warriors, were the aristocracy of 
Japan, and the ancient warlike spirit of Japan rapidly and easily 
accommodated itself to new conditions of warfare, and learned to excel 
even in the most modern and the most scientific weapons, the battle- 
ship and the torpedo boat. 

China, on the other hand, has had excellent European instructors, 
and she has been supplied with the best arms and the best ships. 
Nevertheless, she has never known how to make proper use of the 
implements of war because the martial spirit is non-existent in China. 
For this reason, also, no European nation has so far succeeded in raising 
Chinese troops, and the experiments which Great Britain, Germany, 
and Russia have made in this direction have proved an unqualified 
failure. Military honour is a factor which does not exist in China, 
and no Chinaman will find it a disgrace to run away from the enemy if 
he has a chance. Therefore bodily compulsion is frequently required 
to prevent Chinese troops from fleeing before or during a battle. 
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Chinese strategy and tactics belong to a prehistoric period, and the 
training of Chinese troops is done in accordance with th> precedents 
handed on from remote antiquity. Therefore, we are told by Lord 
Charles Beresford : 

It seems incredible, but some of the soldiers are still practised in shooting 
with bows and arrows at a target. When at Peking I saw them practising in 
an open space near the Observatory. Hitting the target is a detail of minor 
importance; the real merit consists in the position or attitude of the bowman 
when discharging his shaft. , 


Admiral Fremantle said : 


A visit to the military parade-grounds of Osaka and Tientsin showed quite 
clearly that while the legions of Japan were inferior to no troops in the world, 
China, although she could adopt, could not adapt the civilisation of Europe, and 
her foreign drilled troops fell to pieces when their officers were away. Not only 
had the Chinese no natural leaders, but they had no res for military 
authorities, and they had absolutely no discipline. 


If we look into the antique regulations in accordauce with which 
Chinese officers are trained and examined, we find that the greatest 
stress is laid on shooting with bows and arrows on the ground and on 
horseback, on lifting weights and on using the halberd, and proficiency 
in these ensures promotion. 

The Chinese generals are a curious survival of a prehistoric age. 
They are rather army contractors than generals, and they consider 
their position special'y provided for their personal profit. The 
general draws from the Government a lump sum for the maintenance 
of an army, and makes his profit by falsifying the muster roll and by 
defrauding his men. Not half the soldiers existing on paper exist in 
reality, and when an army inspector comes round, coolies are hired 
to pose as soldiers for the occasion, and the inspecting officer is 
‘squared,’ in the traditional manner of China. 

The soldier’s occupation, which is the most honoured profession of 
Japan, is despised by the Chinese, in accordance with the views of their 
ancient philosophers. They share Count Leo Tolstoi’s opinion that 
“ the first duty of rational beings is to abolish war altogether,’ and act 
in accordance with that view of war. Therefore, it is but natural 
that China has offered only a passive resistance to her enemies during 
the last few thousand years. 

Patriotism is unknown in China, both in its larger and its smaller 
aspect. The provinces and the provincial officials do not pussess the 
sense of national solidarity, and the individual Chinaman does not 
possess the feeling that it is his duty to defend his country. Con- 
fucianism has put the importance of the family and the duties of the 
individual towards his family so much into the foreground that there 
seems to be no room left for patriotism—the duty towards one’s 
country. Nepotism is part and a natural consequence of the family 
system, which is the palladium of China, and important official posi- 
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tions are frequently given by the men in power, not to the deserving, 
but to members of their family. 

Family being the centre of the political fabric, China is organised 
on principles of the utmost decentralisation. The interests of the 
provinces are placed above the interests of the nation, and the interest 
of the family is placed above the interest of the provinces. For these 
reasons the local authorities have become almost completely inde- 
pendent of the central power; the power of the State is extremely 
shadowy, and the importance attached to the family has created an 
‘ individualism ’ which is absolutely incompatible with the existence 
of the State and destructive of it. 

In China the policy of laissez faire and non-interference has been 
carried to the furthest extreme. The officials shirk all the work that 
can be shirked, and leave the regulation of all public matters and the 
abolishment of all abuses to private enterprise, which has consequently 
created States within the State. Owing to the importance of the 
family, the Chinese possess no political instinct, but a strongly developed 
social instinct. Therefore the people exercise an enormous and often 
beneficial subterranean influence through their secret societies and 
their guilds. But at the same time they have made all political 
government extremely difficult, owing to the activity of these secret 
social organisations, as Great Britain has experienced in Hong Kong. 

Through the absence of political instinct and of patriotic feeling, 
self-interest has become the strongest motif of the individual—soldiers 
serve only for their pay or from compulsion, pe:sonal patriotism is 
unknown, extortion and bribery are rampant throughout the official 
classes, and the individual Chinese will never hesitate to sell his country 
tothe enemy. The absence of public honesty is all the more astonishing 
if we compare it with the private honesty of the Chinese. In nocountry 
in the world is the word of a merchant more sacred than in China. 
The word of the average Chine:e business man is as good as the bond 
of the average European. That noble feeling which we call patriotism, 
and which is possessed by the Japanese in the most exalted degree, is 
not known and hardly understood in China, but its place is taken 
by the passionate attachment of the individual Chinaman to his 
family. Therefore, the Chinese is always ready to lay down his life 
for the good of his family as unhesitatingly a; the Japanese will 
sacrifice himself for his country. 

The facts and evidence given in the foregoing should make it 
abundantly clear that the difference between China and Japan, and 
the difference between China and any European power, in history, 
traditions, character, mind, and organisation, is so great that a com- 
parison between China and Japan or between China and any European 
power is altogether out of the question. As a matter of fact, the 
fundamental differences between China and Japan are greater than 
those between China :nd England. We therefore cannot make 
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logical deductions as to the future development of China, as such 
deductions would necessarily be based on precedents furnished either 
by Japan or by a white power. Therefore it would appear that those 
who rashly concluded that China would follow in the footsteps of 
Japan were totally oblivious of, or unacquainted with, the peculiarities 
of China. 

If we bear in mind these peculiarities which have characterised 
China for thousands of years, and remember how deeply the country 
is steeped in its ancient traditions by having lived a life apart through 
more than a hundred generations, we can understand why perhaps 
the most talented and the most Westernised Chinese statesman, 
Marquis Tseng, who, to the misfortune of China, died too young, 
wrote the following in 1887 : 


The Chinese have never been an aggressive race. History shows them to 
have always been a peaceful people, and there isno reason why they should be 
otherwise in the future. China has none of that land hunger so characteristic 
of other nations, and, contrary to what is generally believed in Europe, she is 
under no necessity of finding in other lands an outlet for a surplus population. . . . 

In her wide dominions there is room, and to spare, for all her teeming 
population. What China wants is not emigration, but a proper organisation 
for the equable distribution of the population. In China proper, much land has 
gone out of cultivation, whilst in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan, 
there are immense tracts of country which have never felt the touch of the 
husbandman. 


If we bear in mind all the evidence that has been put forward, it 
does not seem likely that China will become aggressive and a danger to 
Europe, nor does it seem probable that she will introduce thorough 
reforms for a long time to come. It appears that even the most 
enlightened Chinese do not quite grasp how deeply rooted China’s con- 
servatism is, and how radical must be the change that will deflect China 
from the courre which she has pursued for thousands of years without 
turning. This may be seen from the celebrated Reform Edic: of the 
Emperor which was published in 1901, in which the surface cau:es of 
China’s weakness were explained. We read in this document : 


Chinese and foreign methods are to be blended together in one whole, for 
China’s weakness lies in her adherence to tradition and the too great inflexibility 
of her modes of government. Worthless officials are numerous and good men 
few ; in our modes of government we employ mediocrities who take advantage 
of their position and freedom from scrutiny. The officials in the yamens rely 
on their positions to make money, and in our official procedure attention is paid 
to the composition of despatches, and none at all to the real needs of the 
times. . . . What has ruined our government is the one word ‘self-interest ’ 
and the Empire the one word ‘ precedent.’ . . . The prejudiced literati talk of 
orthodoxy in scholarship without understanding in the least degree of what they 
speak. . , . Through our obstinate belief that literary excellence is the criterion 
of merit and that government can only be carried on by close adherence to 
precedent, we have gradually fallen into the present state of formless indiffer- 
ence as to whether a particular reform is to be initiated or abuse abolished. 
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The publication of this edict convinced many superficial observers 
that China had at last entered upon the path of reform. However, 
those who have a more intimate knowledg: of the country doubted, 
and justly, whether it would be possible to ‘ blend Chinese and foreign 
methods together in one whole.’ That seems to be a task which is 
beyond the power of any man, even of a Marquis Ito. 

Japan could easily reform herself, for she was constitutionally 
progressive, patriotic, centralised, and used to absolutism, so that a 
single will could move the whole nation towards reform. China is 
not a nation, but merely a geographical and an ethnographical expres- 
sion, and as no Chinese nation exists, it is difficult to see whence a 
national awakening or a national movement can come. China seems 
to be fettered to the dim and distant past with almost unbreakable 
chains which the genius of its sages has devised. Japan was free 
from such fetters, and her mind was like a blank page. 

During the last few years we have heard a great deal of Chinese 
reforms, and especially of educational reforms. A considerable 
number of reform edicts have been published, facilities have been 
created in China for the study of Western science, and a number of 
Chinese students have been sent abroad for study. But at the same 
time the ardent reformers have been cruelly persecuted in China, and 
have been treated as revolutionaries ; in 1902 the European professors 
were dismissed from the recently created Imperial University, and the 
reform era seems to have come to an end and to have given place to 
an era of reaction. Only a few months ago the well-informed Tientsin 
correspondent of the Times reported : 


The immediate prospect of reformed education in Pekin and in the pro- 
vinces is not cheerful. Universities, colleges, and schools abound, it is true, but, 
being under official management, they resemble the Chinese army in that their 
existence is largely a matter of imagination. Those sanguine students who, 
relying on the progressive edicts of the year of penitence, 1901, have devoted 
themselves to ‘ Western learning’ in the hope of finding therein advancement, 
are now realising the error of their ways. 

At most of the recent provincial examinations it has been made clear that 
he who adheres to the old order of things, he who best commits to memory the 
sacred books and classics, will continue to find favour and promotions. 


Chinese students are also no longer encouraged to go abroad in 
order to learn what other nations are doing. The Chinese authorities 
probably remember the saying of Li-fun : 

The wise man can learn everything under the sun without leaving his homé. 


That of which he has no experience he can investigate as if he had been person- 
ally present. 


Perhaps nothing better illustrates the mental attitude of the Chinese 
literati towards Western culture than the following text of an exami- 
nation: paper, in which the contempt of China for the West i: clad in 
the most delicate irony : 
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When the teachings of the philosopher Mch that all should love one another 
won the adherence of the people, then soldiers refused to go to war. 

The State churches of Western Europe are somewhat similar in their teach- 
ing, but when their armies and navies receive the order to go to war they all 
compete to be ‘the first in the fight resulting in the slaughter of the enemy. 

What is the reason of this ? 


The contents of the essays written in answer to this aad by 
the competing students may easily be imagined. 

China’s weakness has always proved her strength. The rine 
millions of her population have been like shifting quicksands to the 
heavy foot of the conqueror. China has proved unconquerable 
because she is ungovernable, having never been accustomed to any 
form of government properly so called. The very lack of a native 
governmental organisation has deprived conquering nations of a 
means of gaining a hold on the nation, and of the possibility of imposing 
their will on the people. Besides the deeply rooted hatred of foreigners, 
the absence of governmental restrictions, and the self-centred existence 
of the family, have made a hostile kingdom of every household to the 
stranger who tries to lead or to coerce China upon a new path. A 
conqueror may, and possibly will, win over the mandarins; but he 
will find it impossible to conquer the people. For this reason Japan 
would not be able to obtain a hold on China even if she had a mind to 
do so, for Japan might possess, but she could not rule, the country. 

Sir Robert Hart wisely wrote : 

Whatever portion of China is ceded will have to be ruled by force, and the 


larger the territory so ceded, the more soldiers will its management require and 
the more certain will be unrest and insurrection. 


The Japanese are fully aware of these peculiarities of China, and 
one of the most prominent Japanese statesmen recently declared : 


We would not have China or a part of China for a gift, for it would only be 
a source of trouble and expense to us. It would cost usa lot of money for 
administration, and bring in nothing in return. We can only profit from China 
by trading, but trade would not increase by our occupation. 


Bismarck said, shortly before his death, to Poschinger: ‘It has 
been asserted that the Chinese might prove a danger to Europe ; but 
such a development seems unlikely in view of the power of inertia 
which this people has shown through centuries,’ and Lord Curzon, 
who is perhaps the best judge of Asiatic politics living, has, on similar 
grounds, given a complete refutation to the danger of the yellow peril 
in his book Problems of the Far East. It seems that the vast majority 
of European statesmen who are acquainted with China agree on this 
point. 

We may expect that Japan will in course of time be forced to look 
for colonies, for only one-eighth of her narrow territory is cultivable. 
Japanese colonisation will probably be chiefly directed towards Corea, 
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and her colonising activity should prove no political danger, but an 
economic advantage to Europe. China will probably continue fo: a 
long time to live a life apart, and neither reform herself nor allow 
outsiders to reform her. Therefore, it appears that neither in China 
nor in Japan are there any elements from which a peril to Europe is 
likely to arise. 

People who sp2ak of the yellow peril think of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, and of the Mongolian hordes which overran Europe. 
But these Mongolian hordes did not come from China. They came 
from those territories north of China, which now are Russian. The 
Chinese and Japanese themselves have been exposed to that yellow 
peril. The Mongolians conquered China easily ; but of the enormous 
host which landed in Japan only three returned alive. From the 
most remote times until the present day China was threatened from 
the north, and Confucius repeatedly pointed out the dangers arising 
from the barbarians of the North as a protection against whom the 
Great Wall of China was erected 2,000 years ago. 

When some years ago the German Emperor painted his celebrated 
picture The Yellow Peril, he either believed that that peril really 
existed, and in that case his belief was not founded on sufficient 
evidence, or he was unwittingly made the instrument of Russia, whose 
policy he was led to support in order to protect Europe against the 
yellow peril. At present Russian diplomacy is again using the argument 
of the yellow peril for all it is worth, in order to find allies which will 
extricate her from the unpleasant position into which she has brought 
herself. Already the German and French journals which stand under 
the influence of the Russian foreign office are preaching a crusade of 
united Europe against Japan, because of the yellow peril which 
threatens Europe, and even M. Hanotaux and M. Lockroy have lately 
been prevailed upon publicly to endorse this legend in the interest of 
‘La Nation amie et alliée.’ 

However, notwithstanding these interesting attempts to falsify 
history and to pervert public opinion, the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations who, owing to the grouping of the Powers, will be the arbiters 
in the Russo-Japanese conflict, and they should never forget it, will 
not be convinced that China and Japan are a peril to Europe. In 
due time there may be a Congress of London or of San Francisco, but 
there must not be a Congress of Berlin. 

If there is a yellow peril for Europe, it must be sought for not 
in China or Japan, but in another country. Russia’s wanton aggres- 
sion in every direction from sheer lust of conquest, her harsh and 
truly Mongolian rule, and her destruction of all original culture in the 
lands which she has conquered, by her celebrated ‘ policy of the 
steam-roller,’ is the greatest peril that threatens Europe and its 
civilisation. ‘ Egratignez le Russe et vous trouvez le Tartare’ is 
to-day as true as it was when Napoleon the First coined the phrase. 
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Indeed, Russia is in race, customs, art, thought, and general culture 
more yellow than white, more Asiatic than European. Count 
Okuma, the Japanese statesman, therefore expressed what most 
European diplomats think, though they may hesitate to put their 
conviction into words, when he recently declared: ‘ The real cause 
of the yellow peril does not lie with Japan or with China, but with the 
gigantic Power of the North.’ 


O. ELTZBACHER. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


THE idea that England and France should work together in the 
cause of civilisation and progress has long been cherished by leading 
statesmen in both countries. Early in the eighteenth century, after 
the War of the Spanish Succession, when it seemed that the vic- 
tories of Marlborough and the resolution of England had made it 
impossible for France to realise the schemes of domination which 
found expression in the policy of Louis the Fourteenth, Bolingbroke, 
one of those great statesmen who had l’avenir dans esprit, dreamt 
of a time when England and France should be united by the strong 
bond of common interests and the still stronger tie of common 
sympathy. 

The day, however, was yet distant when the dream of Bolingbroke 
could become a reality and be formulated into a policy. The great 
struggle, closely associated with the glorious memory of Chatham, 
had to be fought out. The sovereignty of the seas, a question 
involving the very existence of England, was still disputed by 
France, and the iron necessities of the situation forced the two 
countries into arms against each other all the world over. But, 
when the long strife was ended, when Anglo-Saxon influence was 
permanently established in America, when the expansion of France 
on her north-eastern frontier seemed no longer to be feared, and 
when England, firmly established on the Rock of Gibraltar, held 
the key of the Mediterranean, it seemed that the time had come 
when France and England might be drawn together. 

This was the governing idea of the policy of Chatham’s famous 
son. Pitt, who, we know on the high authority of Madame de Staél, 
was well versed in French literature and history, and understood, 
as few men in England then did, the French mind and real French 
interests, took practical steps to bind the countries by material ties, 
in view of their ultimate co-operation in ideal aims. He did not 
allow himself to lose sight of this object in the early days of the 
French Revolution. He withstood the influence of Burke, and 
strove ta prevent the outbreak of war. It was only when the French 
Convention definitely adopted the schemes of aggression of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and when the Low Countries were invaded, that he 
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reluctantly consented to advise England to draw her sword. When the 
policy of the Convention was taken up by Buonaparte and crowned by 
the victory of Austerlitz, Pitt knew that his hopes could not be realised 
for a generation. One of the last persons he saw before his death in 
January, 1806, was Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley. The dying 
statesman spoke to the young general about the state of Europe. 
When Sir Arthur Wellesley had become the great Duke of Wellington 
he told the story of this interview, among others, to Alava the Spaniard 
in Paris in 1814. A less resolute man than Pitt would have been 
disposed to counsel the abandonment of the struggle, but in the 
midst of despair he retained hope in the future of his country, and, 
like the wizard in Campbell’s poem, saw in the sunset of his life 
the shadows of coming events. 

He fully realised that England had been saved by Nelson at 
Trafalgar, but he told Wellesley that for a time Napoleon must 
dominate the Continent. He insisted also that, if England remained 
true to herself, Napoleon would be driven to adopt a policy towards 
the nations which would ultimately rouse them against him, and he 
foretold that the first national resistance would come from Spain. 
It is one of the remarkable coincidences in history that he should 
have said this to the man who was destined to win immortal renown 
on the battlefields of the Peninsula. 

When Napoleon’s power came to an end, the young general 
who had received the dying confidences of Pitt was the most 
influential man in Europe. His authority, which had been steadily 
growing from 1809, became world-wide after that midsummer’s 
day in 1813 when he finally overthrew the monarchy of Joseph 
Buonaparte at Vittoria. Shortly afterwards he invaded France, 
and, bearing in mind Pitt’s cardinal aim, he was vigilant in his 
endeavours to mitigate for the French, as far as possible, the hard 
eonsequences of foreign invasion. Wellington’s administration of 
the conquered Departments in the South of France, during the few 
months they were in his power, at the end of 1813 and the com- 
mencement of 1814, was marked not only by that rectitude of 
purpose so characteristic of the Great Duke but by far-sighted policy. 
The traditions in some parts of the South of France as to the 
excellent discipline he maintained in his army and his care for the 
interests of the population were vivid when I was young, and I am 
told they linger still in some of the villages on the Garonne, When 
he invaded the northern Departments of France after Waterloo, he 
was equally remarkable for the moderation of his language and his 
conciliatory spirit. This attitude, although it greatly impressed 
leading Frenchmen like Talleyrand and Richelieu, did not win for 
him the general public. This was only natural. Frenchmen could 
not be expected to love a man who had beaten in the fair shock of 
battle almost all their great soldiers, and who was the most conspicuous 
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military figure in the coalition that overthrew Napoleon. Moreover, 
a certain rigidity of manner, an apparently unemotional character, 
and obligations to the allies of Great Britain, paralysed the influence 
which the Duke of Wellington might have exercised for the good 
both of England and France. The behaviour of these allies greatly 
complicated the situation. 

In Wellington’s letters to his Government he repeatedly com- 
plained in the strongest terms about them, and he more than once 
pointed out how their ruthless conduct and their outrages damaged 
the cause for which they professed to take up arms. This was 
particularly the case with the Prussians, and the great French 
historians of the Restoration like Nettement, Viel-Castel, and others, 
have most strongly contrasted the conduct of Wellington with 
that of Bliicher. This was strikingly shown in the attitude to towns 
and fortresses whose garrisons did not maintain the cause of Napoleon. 
It must be remembered that the war in 1815 was not undertaken 
ostensibly against France but against Napoleon, whose occupation of 
the French throne was considered a permanent menace to the peace 
of Europe. When, therefore, Napoleon had ceased to reign and 
Louis the Eighteenth was restored, there was no object in operations 
of war against French fortresses held for the King. Wellington, 
accordingly, ordered his officers to leave such fortresses alone. The 
Prussian commander acted in a very different manner. 

Longwy had been fortified by Vauban with a view to the protec- 
tion of France on the Luxembourg frontier. At the end of June, 
1815, it was held by three battalions of the National Guard 
from the Department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, and by some soldiers 
from the Vosges, altogether somewhat less than 2,000 men. On 
the 2nd of July a military force of about 6,000 men, composed of 
Prussians and Westphalians, with a numerous artillery, arrived 
before the place. A siege began which lasted ten days. It was 
raised on the 12th of July by a French column from Metz, which 
attacked the besiegers and put them to flight. This attack upon 
Longwy might perhaps be excused, for it was begun before Louis the 
Eighteenth was established in Paris, which city he did not enter 
until the 8th of July. The first thing the garrison of Longwy did 
when the siege was raised was to send a deputation to Paris to 
announce its allegiance to Louis the Eighteenth. The Governor of 
the place received his authority from the King, and the inhabitants 
set to work to repair the damage which had been done. Suddenly, 
on the 28th of July, after the royal authority had been established in 
Paris for twenty days, the Prussians again appeared before the town 
and summoned it to surrender. This demand was refused. Then a 
regular siege was laid to the place, and the garrison, after an heroic 
defence and sustaining a protracted bombardment, was forced to 
capitulate on the 15th of September. The French Royalist soldiers 
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were not allowed even the honours of war, and the whole episode is 
an instance of the manner in which some of the Allied Powers, and 
especially the Prussians, behaved to the French Government. It 
was behaviour like this that made the Restoration, associated in 
the popular mind with outrages of foreigners, particularly odious 
to many Frenchmen. England also suffered in the minds of the 
French people from the conduct of her allies. The struggle of 
Napoleon for power was in reality a fight with England. England 
was the heart and the head of the coalitions against him. This was 
realised in France, and the care of Wellington to keep discipline in 
his army and to prevent outrages of all kinds was forgotten in the 
excesses of others. The leading historians of the Restoration have 
done justice to him. I have myself often heard Viel-Castel speak 
in the warmest manner of Wellington’s services to France, but 
the Duke could not prevent the animosity of the French to 
England becoming intense; and it must also be remembered 
that the moderate views of Wellington were not shared by any of 
the Ministers in London except by Lord Castlereagh. Wellington, 
however, held firmly to his policy, and he never deviated from it 
during his whole life. A quarter of.a century afterwards he said to 
Guizot, then Ambassador in London, at a moment when the relations 
between France and England were strained almost to the breaking 
point, and so loud that he could be heard by several : ‘ Moi, j’ai une 
ancienne idée de politique bien simple, mais bien arrétée, c’est qu’on 
ne peut rien faire dans le monde pacifiquement qu’avec la France. 
Tout ce qui est fait sans elle compromet la paix. Or on veut la 
paix; il faudra donc s’entendre avec la France.’ ' 

I am convinced that it was mainly the conduct of other European 
Powers that prevented cordial relations being established between 
England and the Government of the Restoration after Waterloo. 
There was no reason whatever in the nature of things why, at 
all events from 1816 to 1821, when the policy of France was shaped 
by Decazes, Richelieu, and De Serre, the foundations of an alliance 
should not have been laid, which would have prevented many a 
disastrous episode in the history of both countries during the nine- 
teenth century. After 1821 the time had, no doubt, gone by for a 
season. The countries became gradually but inevitably estranged, 
owing to the increasing predominance of the forces of reaction in 
France, manifested in such events as the Spanish War of 1822, and 
these became steadily stronger as the health of Louis the Eighteenth 
gradually decayed. 

The Revolution of 1830 was followed by the establishment of 
better relations between the countries. After a short period of 
disorder, Casimir Périer became Prime Minister in March 1831. 

? Thureau-Dangin, Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet, vol. iv. p. 258; see also 
Mémoires of Guizot. 
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Previous to that event there was a well-grounded fear that, owing to 
the weakness and vanity of those who came into power after 1830, 
France might be driven by revolutionary forces to adopt the policy 
of foreign aggression associated with the memory of the Convention, 
of the Consulate, and of the Empire. When the new King selected 
Casimir Périer as his Minister he chose one gifted with statesmanlike 
qualities of the highest order. On the 15th of March Lord Palmers- 
ton wrote confidentially to Lord Granville, then Ambassador in 
Paris, to express his delight that Périer had become Prime Minister, 
and his conviction that peace would be maintained in Europe, and 
France also saved from civil disturbance, Unfortunately, after a 
very short time, Périer succumbed to cholera, which then made 
its first appearance in Europe. During his short term of office, 
however, he succeeded in preventing a disastrous war in Italy, in 
raising considerably the position of France in Europe, and, with the 
help of Lord Palmerston, in laying the foundations of that mutual 
respect between the statesmen of France and England which lasted 
throughout the duration of the Monarchy of July, and which on one 
or two critical occasions prevented war breaking out between the 
countries. The French Administration which was formed on the 
llth of October, 1832, and lasted till late in February 1836, had, 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Duc de Broglie. The cardinal 
doctrine of this Administration was intimate alliance with Great 
Britain. This found practical expression in the formation of the 
kingdom of Belgium, which, bearing in mind the difficulties of the 
moment and the jealousies and rivalries of the hour, does immense 
credit to the French and English statesmen of those days, and 
especially to Lord Palmerston. He played the principal part in this 
transaction, and his firmness in resisting the slightest deviation 
from the objects both countries professed to have in view resulted 
in the peaceful solution of a dangerous problem. 

During the Monarchy of July, on different occasions, in spite 
of the peaceful desires of statesmen, the relations between the 
countries were strained to the verge of war. One of these troubles 
grew out of disorder in the East, another had its origin in negotia- 
tions connected with the marriage of Queen Isabella the Second. 
Space will not permit me to go into these questions at length, yet, 
unless they are studied in very exceptional detail, it is impossible 
to form even a moderately sound judgment upon them. It is 
sufficient, perhaps, to say that the most dangerous of these questions 
to the peace of Europe was that occasioned by complications in 
Egypt, associated with the life and activity of Mehemet Ali. The 
more carefully we look into this question the more satisfied, I am 
convinced, we shall be that peace was preserved. by the resolute 
action and skilful diplomacy of Lord Palmerston. His difficulties 
were such that they could not have been overcome by any but a very 
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great man. Some of the most difficult of them were caused by the 
action of leading public men in London, and by the pusillanimity 
of trembling colleagues in the Cabinet. With marvellous skill 
Lord Palmerston contrived to maintain his position, and he stopped 
France from drifting into war by his extraordinary combination of 
adroitness, frankness, and resolution. Lord Palmerston understood 
perfectly that the prime condition of a good understanding between 
the Western Powers must be based on mutual respect; and, apart 
from the duty of defending British interests, he always kept before 
his mind that, if England desired the friendship of France, she 
must before all things avoid even the appearance of being a pusillani-— 
mous Power. When, in 1841, Lord Aberdeen succeeded Palmerston 
at the Foreign Office, this truth was not always kept so steadily 
in view. Lord Aberdeen undoubtedly desired to promote friendly 
feelings between the countries. Had he, however, kept himself 
freer from the influence of Guizot, it is probable that he would have 
been more successful. No one has shown this more clearly than the 
sagacious and well-informed historian Hillebrand, in his Geschichte 
Frankreichs. 

The fall of the Government of Louis Philippe and the advent of 
the Second Empire marked a new stage in the relations between 
France and England. An actual alliance was formed between the 
countries, which existed for several years. The want of common 
action in the question of the Danish Duchies in 1864 caused the 
two Powers to drift apart. There had been friction caused by 
the question of the Danubian Principalities, by troubles in Syria, 
and by the Polish Revolution. Misunderstandings which arose in 
consequence of them were not serious, and, when got over, were 
soon forgotten. The Schleswig-Holstein question, however, was far- 
reaching in its effects. Both England and France each followed 
a course which was selfish and unwise, and each of them has had 
to suffer in consequence. 

When Christian IX., the father of Queen Alexandra, became King 
of Denmark in 1863, the storm, which had been some time gathering, 
burst over the Danish Monarchy. That monarchy then consisted of 
islands in the Baltic Sea and of a peninsula the northern part of 
which was called Jutland, and the southern portion was formed by 
the two Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. The succession to the 
Danish monarchy and the Duchies had been settled by the Great 
Powers, but a considerable body of the public in Germany desired 
that Holstein, which was a part of the Germanic Confederation, should 
have a prince of its own, and that, as an old arrangement existed that 
Schleswig should always be united to Holstein, that duchy should 
also become a part of Germany. Germans did not seem at all to 
observe that the argument might be turned against themselves. If 
Schleswig was a part of Denmark, and if Holstein was perpetually to 
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be connected with Schleswig, then the Danes might fairly argue that 
Holstein was part of Denmark. In the spring of 1864 Prussia, 
dragging Austria at her heels, invaded the Danish Monarchy and 
ultimately forced King Christian to cede the Duchies, not toGermany, 
but to Austria and Prussia, who then fell out amongst themselves and 
went to war, with the result that the two Duchies were incorporated 
in Prussia. 

The abiding interest in the Schleswig-Holstein question is the 
circumstance that it marked a new departure in the foreign policy 
of England, the inevitable result of which was the complete isolation 
of this country. 

In the year 1852, after a protracted series of negotiations, a 
solemn agreement was come to between Austria, England, France, 
Prussia, and Russia, determining their attitude to the Danish Mon- 
archy. This is known in history as the Treaty of London. Its object 
was to maintain the integrity of Denmark, while preserving the federal 
tie which, since 1815, united the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg 
with the Germanic Confederation. It also arranged the royal succes- 
sion in Denmark in a manner which seemed to exclude the possibility 
of future complications. Lord Palmerston signed this treaty on behalf 
of England. Several States of the second and third order acceded 
to it, among them principalities of the Germanic Confederation. 
The Treaty of 1852, however, did not clearly settle the relations 
between Schleswig and Holstein, and a very angry controversy arose 
when, in 1863, King Ferdinand the Seventh gave autonomous 
institutions to Holstein, and subsequently the royal assent to a law 
binding Schleswig closely to Denmark. Ferdinand the Seventh died 
in November: 1863. The question of the relations between the 
Duchies and Denmark was then complicated by a dispute about the 
succession to the sovereignty of Holstein. Lord Palmerston at once 
perceived that Bismarck intended to make use of the general con- 
fusion to take possession of the Duchies. He suggested in his place 
in Parliament that the object of the Government of Berlin was not 
to meet any real or supposed wishes of the inhabitants of the Duchies, 
but to annex the territories, with a view of getting possession of 
harbours in them, and so to lay the foundations of that navy we now 
see developing so rapidly. Lord Palmerston knew well that, ever 
since the days of Frederick the Great, an influential party existed in 
Prussia which desired the overthrow, no matter by what country, of 
the maritime power of Great Britain. He perceived, moreover, that 
the inevitable result of allowing a settlement carefully arrived at by 
the Great Powers of Europe, such as that which regulated the rela- 
tions between the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein with the rest 
of the Danish Monarchy, to be set aside for the purpose of gratifying 
the ambitions of a single nation, would be a serious blow to progress 
in European international life, and inaugurate a reign of lawlessness. 
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There existed, however, in this country in 1864 a school of politi- 
cians who held that England should stand outside the international life 
of Europe, but remain on terms of friendship with each individual 
Power. They did not see that such a policy, if consistently carried 
out, must make this country despised and hated by every European 
nation. . Politicians of this school had been for years bitterly opposed 
to Lord Palmerston. In 1864 they had, moreover, powerful allies 
in quarters where it was held that the growth of Piussian power was 
in the interest of England. Lord Palmerston was then nearing his 
eightieth year, and this circumstance also influenced rising politicians 
to turn their faces towards coming men, who were supposed, more or 
less, to sympathise with the views of his opponents. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, Lord Palmerston would, in all proba- 
bility, have had his way, were it not for the conduct of the French 
Government. 

The greatest fault in the policy of Napoleon the Third was that 
he did not see the danger to his country from the development of 
Prussian power. In this respect he was far less sagacious than King 
Louis Philippe. This dulness of political perception led him into his 
anti-Austrian policy, and to his want of appreciation of the counsels 
of Drouyn de Lhuys, who, in his views regarding the relations which 
should have been cultivated between France and Austria, was one of 
the most clear-sighted statesmen of the Second Empire. 

Napoleon the Third was governed by the idea that the settlement 
of 1815 should be overthrown, and that France should acquire 
territory on her eastern and north-eastern frontier. When the 
question of the Danish Duchies became acute, he proposed to the 
Government of this country that France and England should 
interfere by force of arms, and that England should promise not to 
agree to any peace which did not involve rectification of the French 
eastern frontier, by which no doubt he meant the annexation to 
France of the German countries on the left bank of the Rhine, 
including the fortress of Mayence. Lord Russell was at that time 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, according to a statement which he 
made a few years later to Sir Henry Howard when the latter was 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Munich, it was he who was mainly 
responsible for the rejection of the French proposals. This state- 
ment of Lord Russell, which I heard from Sir Henry Howard, is 
quite reconcilable with Mr. Gladstone’s recollections of what took 
place in the Cabinet in 1864, which Mr. Morley publishes in his life 
of that statesman. Sir Spencer Walpole, moreover, has shown that 
Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston were not always in agreement on 
the Danish question. My impression is that, in the circumstances, 
Lord Palmerston was less apprehensive of French than of Prussian 
aggrandisement. However that may be, Denmark was abandoned to 
her fate. Mr. Morley, in the work already alluded to, says that, during 
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the discussion in the Cabinet which came to this resolution, Lord 
Palmerston was silent and held down his head. Nowonder! He was 
perhaps the only man in the room who had any notion of the con- 
sequences to the two Western Powers and to European civilisation 
from this decision. From that moment it became a rooted belief all 
over Europe that England, under the paralysing influence of wealth 
and prosperity, had lost the spirit that had made her great, and had 
become too selfish and fond of ease to bear the sacrifices of a great 
war. The French Government on their side had been for some time 
profoundly distrustful of the resolution of England, and began actively 
to court the friendship of Prussia. M. de Reiset, who in the early 
sixties was French Minister at Darmstadt and then at Hanover, tells 
us that the instructions of French diplomatists in Germany were 
to support the policy of Bismarck. The Emperor of the French 
persuaded himself that, by aiding Prussia in her schemes of ambition 
at the expense of Austria and Germany, he would acquire for France 
the territories he coveted on the left bank of the Rhine. 

The influence of England became less and less. When the war 
of 1870 broke out, during the time it lasted, and at its close it would 
be difficult to say whether this country was more despised by the 
French or the Germans. The belief that England was a declining 
Power became steadily greater, and there seemed good reason for that 
opinion. Lord Beaconsfield did not succeed in restoring solid con- 
fidence in this country. He took an erroneous view of the situation 
in the Balkans, and, apart from this, there was a general feeling that, 
in as far as his foreign policy was vigorous, England was not behind 
him. This suspicion appeared justified by the general election of 
1880, and little or no change took place in Continental opinion for 
many years. England was looked upon as a Power that could be 
flouted with impunity. This conception of England became a real 
danger to peace. It was the cause of the state of mind in France 
which led to the Fashoda trouble. It strengthened the Anglophobe 
movement in Germany, and has helped to give that movement 
practical direction. 

The South African War produced a distinct change in the 
estimate in which England is held in Europe. This is not due to 
any belief in English statesmen or politicians, nor is it owing to the 
revelation of the unexpected military resources of England, nor even 
to her unquestioned naval power. It is the result of admiration 
for the firm and dignified attitude of the English people in the 
hour of difficulty and danger, when any show of weak excitement 
in consequence of reverses would most certainly have induced the 
enemies of England to combine for her humiliation. No one who 
has had communication with foreign politicians and thinkers will, 
I am sure, question this statement. It is now felt from one end 
of Europe to the other that a people, gifted with the self-control 
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and ‘sound political instincts the English showed themselves to 
possess during the Boer War, is not to be trifled with and may 
become useful as a frierid or ally. To this belief we partly owe 
the recent change of feeling in France. To it is due, in no small 
degree, that Frenchmen of all sorts and conditions welcomed the idea 
of a good understanding with England long before the terms of the 
recent Agreement were made known. A striking sign of the times 
was an article which appeared in the Gaulois of the 8th of March, 
entitled ‘ L’Angleterre et la France,’ from the pen of the Comte de 
Castellane, in which this member of a political group, not hitherto 
friendly towards: England, expressed his desire for cordial relations 
between the countries with as much heartiness as M. Clémenceau 
in L’Aurore. 

' The English mind had been prepared for a change in the relations 
between France and England by the attitude of Germany. The 
psychological moment for an arrangement with France was seized 
when King Edward the Seventh was in Paris, and an endeavour 
initiated to remove causes of friction between the countries. That 
it has been brought to a practical issue is owing largely to the tact 
of our sovereign, to the conciliatory spirit of Lord Lansdowne, to the 
statesmanship of Lord Cromer, to the diplomatic ability displayed by 
M. Delcassé and by the French Embassy in London, and last and 
not least to the political sense and patriotism of the leading journals 
in London and of important provincial newspapers. 

I do not propose to criticise the comprehensive arrangement 
which has been recently arrived at. Nothing is to be gained by a 
discussion as to which country has got the best of the bargain. 
The real point is that the two great civilising Powers of Western 
Europe have been drawn together. There is one thing, however, 
which all who desire in this country the friendship of France should 
lay to heart. The permanent condition of an entente cordiale is 
that England should maintain forces, both by sea and land, suitable 
to her position. Neglect on her part to form an adequate army, or 
to maintain her navy in at least its present state of efficiency and 
comparative strength, will surely be followed by a reaction across 
the Channel against the policy now inaugurated. Frenchmen have 
no wish to acquire, nor have they any interest in cultivating, the 
friendship of a feeble country. Englishmen must never forget that 
the chief guides of the German people avow that the object of their 
policy is the overthrow of Great Britain. Sir Charles Dilke alluded 
to the character of German official utterances in a recent debate on 
the navy estimates, and Professor Delbriick has explained their 
meaning very clearly in the Preussische Jahrbiicher. Germans do 
not consider the overthrow of England so difficult as many in this 
country imagine it to be. They feel confident that ill-considered 
reductions in our naval and military expenditure will be made, 
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national defence neglected, and Germany enabled, when occasion 
serves, to strike a swift and deadly blow at the heart of England. 
They have been confirmed in this view by recent. debates in the 
House of Commons. These debates have, at the same time, produced 
an unfavourable impression all over Europe. If England were 
now seriously to impair her power by neglecting to provide for the 
efficiency of her naval and military forces, her relations with France 
would soon become worse than they have ever been. Those who 
advocate a policy of reduction of armaments without reference to the 
problem of national defence are doing their best to weaken the 
advantages derived from the Anglo-French arrangement, which they 
unreservedly profess to welcome. It would be an evil day for the 
cause of culture and progress if the French nation were definitely 
to make up its mind that Great Britain was an untrustworthy 
Power, unable or unwilling to perform her international duties. 
Anything which encourages this idea tends to bring about a renewed 
estrangement between England and France, which will be profitable 
to the enemies of both countries and inimical to European 
civilisation. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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THE WHITE MAN'S PLACE IN AFRICA 


In the last number of this Review there appeared an article by Mr. 
Roderick Jones on the supposed black peril in South Africa. There 
has also been recently published one of the few books ever written, 
which were worth the trouble of perusal, on the Negro races of South 
Africa, The Essential Kafir, by Mr. Dudley Kidd. Further, the 
action of the Imperial Government in the Transvaal in relation to 
the importation of indentured Chinese labour has again drawn our 
attention to the race problem in that part of the continent. The 
atrocities—real, alleged, or exaggerated—committed by agents, white 
and black, of Belgian companies in the northern half of the Congo Free 
State ; the proposed settlement of a Jewish colony in British East 
Africa ; the need for maintaining permanent plantations of cotton 
in all suitable and accessible parts of the Dark Continent ; the serious 
struggle between the Germans and the Ovaherero; and, lastly, the 
Anglo-French Agreement, which tightens the French hold over North- 
Western Africa, while it lends increased sanction to the British re- 
generation of Egypt: these, and many other minor points, unite to 
raise for our consideration the part which the white man is destined 
with justice and prudence to play in the human settlement of the 
African continent. 

There are three obstacles to the white race from Europe over- 
running and colonising the continent of Africa as it has overrun and 
colonised the two Americas and Australasia. The first is the insalu- 
brity of the well-watered regions and the uninhabitability of the 
desert tracts ; the second is the opposition of strong indigenous races ; 
and the third, of quite recent growth, is a growing sentiment which is 
increasingly influencing public opinion, in Europe more especially, 
and which forbids the white man to do evi] that good may come: 
namely, to displace by force of arms pre-existing races in order that 
the white man may take the land they occupy for his own use. Itis 
probable that the second and third reasons combined may in future 
prove the more effective checks. Deserts, to be made habitable and 
cultivable, only need irrigation, and apparently there is a subterranean 
water supply underlying most African deserts which can be tapped 
by artesian wells. The extreme unhealthiness of the well-watered 
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parts of Africa is due not so much to climate as to the presence of 
malaria in the systems of the Negro inhabitants. This malaria is 
conveyed from the black man to the white man by certain gnats of 
the genus Anopheles—possibly by other agencies. But the draining 
of marshes and the sterilisation of pools, together with other measures, 
may gradually bring about the extinction of the mosquito; while, on 
the other hand, it seems as though the drug (Cassia Beareana)' 
obtained from the roots of a cassia bush may act as a complete cure 
for malarial fever. 

It is not, therefore, the insalubrity or aridity of African spaces 
which will so much stand in the way of eventual European colonisa- 
tion as either the sturdy opposition of indigenous races or a sentiment 
of probity which would prevent the white man using his superior 
arms to forcibly eject the Negro, the Hamite, or the Libyan from 
coveted territory. 

A more rapid increase, however, in the population of Europe and 
Asia, and the consequent need for fresh land, may to a great extent 
stifle the white man’s conscience, and if one or other European nation 
is too nice about land-grabbing in Africa it may only have the melan- 
choly satisfaction of seeing other European nationalities pressing 
in where its own conscience forbade it to encourage colonisation. 
Yet on, the whole, these restrictions imposed by sentimentality march 
fairly parallel with expediency. The native races of Africa are 
sturdier foes than the North or South American Indians or the simian 
savages of the Australian continent. Well treated, they are fairly 
docile ; rendered desperate, and united in their millions by a sense 
of common wrong, they might become most formidable fighters, with 
whom a life-and-death struggle would be unprofitable. 

What we have therefore to consider is the line of least resistance 
to the white man in his colonisation of Africa. Where can he found 
white men’s colonies likely to be permanent as the homes of a pros- 
perous white people, and where outside those special provinces can he 
exploit Africa to his personal advantage and to that of the coloured 
races ? 

So far as we can trace back the unwritten history of Africa, nearly 
the entirety of that continent would appear to have been originally 
the domain of the Negrorace. In the extreme north of Africa (Mauri- 
tania) the first human inhabitants may have belonged to that primitive, 
undifferentiated human stock which we identify with the skull of 
Neanderthal, a type represented to-day in a modified degree by the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and the black Australians. But in the rest of 


* A decoction of this root was in use amongst the natives of the east coast of 
Africa opposite Zanzibar, where it attracted the attention of Dr. O’Sullivan Beare, 
his Majesty’s Vice-Consul. Dr. O'Sullivan Beare introduced this drug to the British 


Pharmacopeia, and it is fast coming into use as a notable cure for malaria and black 
water fever, 
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Africa, and even possibly in Mauritania, the first human inhabitants 
seem to have belonged to the Negro species, represented at first, no 
doubt, by dwarfish types like the Bushman and the Congo Pygmy. 
The big black Negroes developed their characteristics probably in the 
Upper Nile valley, and thence spread right across the continent to the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the verge of the Sahara, later into the Congo forest, 
finally (and not very anciently) into the southern prolongation of 
Africa. The first branch of the Caucasian stock, of the typical ‘ white’ 
man, to invade the Dark Continent seems to have been the Hamite— 
a cross, no doubt, between the brunet or Iberian white race, the allied 
Dravidian of Asia, and, possibly, some of the Negro stock still lingering 
in Arabia. The Iberian type of white man arose very possibly from a 
Neanderthaloid base, but at a relatively remote period it occupied much 
of the Mediterranean lands, Western Europe, and Northern Africa. 
Various blends with the Hamite [Libyans] overran the Sahara, and 
together with the Hamite and Semite formed the basis of the first 
Caucasian population of Egypt. The white-skinned, dark-haired 
Libyan or Iberian and the swarthier Hamite or Egyptian were the 
first outposts of the white race in Africa, and, with the closely-allied 
Semite from Arabia, constituted the only appreciable ‘ white ’ element 
in the colonisation of Africa until the heyday of the Roman Empire, 
when a few European types, not altogether of the Mediterranean race, 
began to filter into the north of Africa.* Practically, therefore, this 
monopoly of European colonisation by the Hamite and the Libyan 
continued down to the Dutch settlement of Cape Colony 250 years 
ago ; for nearly all the Portuguese, Spaniards, and Italians who began 
to settle on the African coast-line belonged fundamentally to the 
Iberian stock. These, however, did not materially influence the 
human type which had become indigenous to those regions, and it is 
really the Dutch settlement in South Africa which first implanted the 
blond Aryan as a native of Africa, as the possible foundation of a great 
white nation in the distant future indigenous to African soil. The 
Dutchman was followed 150 years later by the Frenchman, English- 
man, Scotsman, and German. 

In 1880 the French conquest of Algiers once more resumed that 
Europeanising of North Africa which had been attempted by the 
Greek and the Roman. It is almost safe to predict that the centenary 
of the French landing at Algiers will see a great Latin Empire over the 
northern third of Africa, stretching from the western frontiers of 
Egypt to Lake Chad, the Niger, the Senegal, and the Mediterranean. 

The result of this conscious and unconscious colonisation of North 
Africa by the Frenchman, Spaniard, Italian, and Maltese (for, although 
the French flag may wave over nearly all this empire, other Latin 

* Such as the blond and Aryan Greeks and Romans who colonised the Delta of the 


Nile and the Greek and Roman settlements on the coast of Barka and in Tunisia, 
together with Vandals and Gothic mercenaries. 
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nations besides France will participate equally in its colonisation) 
will be that the white race, as represented by the Libyan and -Berber, 
will be strongly reinforced from across the Mediterranean with even 
whiter men of Alpine or blond Aryan physique. Egypt will also be 
Europeanised by the lighter-skinned Mediterranean races, though it is 
doubtful whether the English will form more than a tiny (even if 
powerful) element among the inhabitants of that land. 

Our only hope of establishing a New Britain on the African continent 
lies in the direction of trans-Zambezian Africa, on those lofty plateaux 
between the Zambezi and the Cape of Good Hope ; perhaps also on 
the higher lands in the basin of Lake Nyasa and to the north-east of 
the Victoria Nyanza. 

For practical purposes the only areas south of the Sahara Desert 
which at the present time are favourable to white colonisation are the 
following.* In West Africa there can be no white colonisation under 
existing conditions ; the white man can only remain there for a portion 
of his working life as an educator and administrator. The only high 
land (so far as is yet known) in the whole of West Africa which offers 
any approach to a European climate and the conditions necessary for 
healthy, vigorous life are the peaks on the islands of Fernando Po and 
St. Thomas in the Gulf of Guinea and the highlands of the Cameroons.‘ 
There is already a flourishing Portuguese colony of one or two thousand 
settlers on the upper parts of the small island of St. Thomas in the 
Gulf of Guinea, where climatic conditions are suitable and vigorous 
children are reared. In North-East Africa, Abyssinia and Eritrea 
will suggest themselves as white man’s countries—presenting, that is 
to say, some of the conditions favourable to European colonisation. 
The actual coast of Eritrea is extremely hot, almost the hottest country 
in the world, but it is not necessarily very unhealthy. The heat, 
however, apart from the existence of a fairly abundant. native popu- 
lation, almost precludes the idea of a European settlement. But on 
the mountains of the hinterland which are still within Italian territory 
there are said to be a few small areas suited at any rate to settlement 
by Italians, who, by-the-by, seem to be getting on very well with 
the natives in that part of Africa. But a European colonisation of 
Abyssinia, possible as it might be climatically, is out of the question 
in view of the relatively abundant and warlike population indigenous 


’ By ‘favourable’ I mean offering a fair proportion of well-watered, cultivable soil, 
a healthy climate, and a relative absence of settled indigenous population. By 
colonisation I mean the white settler who intends to stay and be succeeded by his 
children and children’s children ; I do not mean temporary settlers and planters who 
come out for commerce with the natives or for making money and then returning with 
their gains to the Mother Country. 

* The interior of the western part of the Cameroons colony, apart from the lofty, 
isolated voleano on the sea-coast, which attains an altitude of 13,000 feet, has several 
ranges of very high mountains, nearly 10,000 feet in altitude at one or two points, 
which have hitherto been little explored, but are suited to European settlement. 
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tothe Ethiopian Empire. In some respects, of course, the Abyssinians 
ought to be looked upon racially as a Caucasian outpost. Tinged as 
they may be with black blood, they are fundamentally of the same 
human species as ourselves. Somaliland is perhaps too hot for settle- 
ment by a European race, apart from the arid and waterless condition 
which characterises much of this eastern promontory of the African 
continent. Here, again, there are independent, warlike natives to be 
reckoned with, who would certainly dispute with tenacity and ability 
in warfare any attempt to alienate their land. 

Then comes Central Africa, which may be taken to range from the 
northern limits of the Congo basin and the Great Lakes on the north 
to the Cunene River and the Zambezi on the south. British East 
Africa and Uganda offer probably the largest continuous area of white 
man’s country in the central section of the continent. The Ankole 
country in the south-west of the Uganda Protectorate and the high- 
lands north of Tanganyika, together with the slopes of the Ruwenzori 
range, offer small tracts of land thoroughly suited to occupation by a 
white race so far as climate and fertility are concerned ; but these 
countries have already been occupied, to a great extent, by some of the 
earliest forerunners of the Caucasian (the Bahima), as well as by sturdy 
Negro tribes who have become inured to the cold. To the north- 
east of the Victoria Nyanza, however, there is an area which has as 
its outposts the south-west coast of Lake Rudolf, the great mountains 
of Debasien and Elgon, and the snow-clad extinct volcanoes of Kenia 
and Kilimanjaro. This land of plateaux and rift valleys is not far 
short of 70,000 square miles in extent, and so far as climate and other 
physical conditions are concerned is as well suited for occupation by 
British settlers as Queensland or New South Wales. But nearly 
50,000 square miles of this East African territory is more or less in 
the occupation of sturdy Negro or Negroid races whom it would be 
neither just nor easy to expel. Therefore we are not able to deal in 
our calculations with much more than 20,000 square miles in this 
direction which we can unhesitatingly offer to European settlers with 
a prospect of their taking root and attaining prosperity. It is under- 
stood, though not authoritatively, that the British Government has 
agreed to place about 5,000 square miles out of this area at the disposal 
of some Zionist committee, which is to attempt to plant a more or 
less autonomous Jewish State on whose soil the persecuted Jews of 
Eastern Europe will be welcome. It is, of course, a matter for the 
British Government to consider whether, with the claims of possible 
British settlers in view, they are right in thus generously disposing of 
5,000 square miles of habitable land in a British possession toa people 
who, however unfortunate, are not British subjects. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this is a somewhat ungenerous way of contemplating the trans- 
action. A more serious obstacle to its success would be the unsuit- 
ability of these Jewish immigrants as colonists. It would be futile to 
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establish them on this land merely that they. may become peddlers or 
petty tradesmen in a country which is crying out for agricultural 
development. 

The only portion of German East Africa which is at all suited to 
European settlement lies along the edge of the Nyasa-~Tanganyika 
Plateau. Here is a district of a little more than a thousand square 
miles which is not only elevated and healthy, but very sparsely 
populated by Negroes. A few patches in the Katanga district and the 
extreme southern part of the Congo Free State offer similar conditions. 

In British Central Africa we have perhaps 6,000 square miles of 
elevated, sparsely populated, fertile country to the north-west of Lake 
Nyasa and along the road to Tanganyika. There is also land of this 
description in the North-East Rhodesian province of British Central 
Africa, in Manikaland, and along the water-parting between the Congo 
and the Zambezi systems. Then in the southernmost prolongation 
of British Central Africa are the celebrated Shiré Highlands, which, 
together with a few outlying mountain districts to the south-west of 
Lake Nyasa, may offer a total area of about 5,000 square miles suitable 
to European colonisation. A small portion of the Mogambique 
province, in the interior of the Angoche coast, might answer to the 
same description. Then again, far away to the west, under the same 
latitudes, we have, at the back of Mossamedes and Benguela, other 
patches of white man’s country in the mountains of Bailundo and 
Shella.® 

In South Africa, beyond the latitudes of the Zambezi, we come to 
lands which are increasingly suited to the white man’s occupation the 
further we proceed south. Nearly all German South-West Africa is 
arid desert, but inland there are plateaux and mountains which some- 
times exceed 8,000 feet in altitude, and which have a sufficient rainfall 
to make European agriculture possible. But the ownership of these 
habitable regions of the German colony is at present being vigorously 
contested by the Negroes of the Ovaherero tribe on the north, and toa 
lesser extent by the Hottentot half-breeds in the south. No doubt 
the European will in the long run obtain the mastery, but at the price 
to conscience and expediency of allotting quite half this territory to the 
black man. Therefore, excluding the bulk of German South-West 
Africa from our survey as being nearly hopeless in its aridity, and 
after allowing for these native reserves, we can only consider about 
20,000 square miles of this ‘colony’ as being available for European 
settlement. About two-thirds of the Transvaal, a third of Rhodesia, 
a small portion of southern Bechuanaland, two-thirds of the Orange 
River Colony, four-fifths of Cape Colony, and a third of Natal sum 
up the areas attributed to the white man in South Africa. The 


5 The principal beginnings of European colonies in this direction are the various 
settlements of the American missionaries in Bailundo and the Boer colony at the back 
of Mossamedes, on the Huila Plateau. 
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remainder of this part of the continent must be considered mainly 
as a reserve for the black man, and to a much smaller degree (in 
South-East Africa) as a field for Asiatic colonisation, preferentially 
en the part of British Indians. 

Counting the white-skinned Berbers and Arabs of North Africa, 
and the more or less pure-blooded, light-skinned Egyptians, as white 
men, and the land they occupy as part of the white man’s share of 
the Dark Continent, we may then by a rough calculation arrive (by 
adding to white North Africa the other areas enumerated in the rest 
of the continent) at the following estimate : that about 970,000 square 
miles of the whole African continent may be attributed to the white 
man as his legitimate share. If, however, we are merely to consider 
the territory that lies open to European colonisation, then we must 
considerably reduce our North African estimate, though in Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Barka there are in all about 75,000 square miles 
(scattered, of course, amongst the native settlements) which white 
men of the Mediterranean race may colonise in the future. 

If Europe would make up its mind to demand no larger share, but 
agree that the remainder of African territories should be allotted 
almost entirely to the ownership of the Negroes and Negroids who now 
inhabit them (with, perhaps, some degree of Indian colonisation in 
those waste lands of East Africa which have a climate unhealthy to 
Europeans), and if, indeed, some idea of the scope of this partition 
could be brought home to the indigenous races, then I think that we 
might run less risk of piling up the elements for an awful war between 
black and white. In South Africa there is no reason why we should 
give way to sentimentality and needlessly endow the Negro with land 
where he cannot claim it by legal right or long-established settlement. 
It is not, perhaps, sufficiently remembered that there are many parts 
of Cape Colony where the white man actually preceded the arrival of 
the Bantu Negro, though he may have driven away or exterminated 
the more ancient Hottentot and Bushman; but face to face with the 
Kafir in Cape Colony, on the principle of ‘ first come, first served,’ 
the white man ha: the prescriptive right to consider himself lord of the 
soil over four-fifths of the land. Basutoland, Zululand, Swaziland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and the northern parts of Rhodesia 
are different, in that the white man has more or less guaranteed the 
rights of the indigenous Negro population, as he has in the eastern 
fifth of Cape Colony. To abrogate these rights without unprovoked 
wrong-doing on the part of the blacks would be one of those crimes on 
which Fate always seems to inflict an ultimate punishment. But if, 
without excuse, the black populations of those parts of South Africa 


* The total area of the African continent is 11,508,000 square miles. There is 
already in Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt a ‘ white ’ Caucasian population 
of about 19,000,000 ; in East, Central, South-West, and South Africa there are about 
746,000 European colonists. 
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which are endowed with a temperate climate should rise against the 
white man’s rule or refuse to abide by ordinances that are just and 
fair, then it would not seem an unreasonable punishment that these 
populations should be shifted to other parts of South Africa where 
they would come less into conflict with the white colonist and the 
interests of a white man’s country. In short, the ultimate policy 
which might rule our action in South Africa would be directed towards 
an eventual division of territory between the white man on the one 
hand and the black man and Asiatic on the other. Whenever it was 
necessary to find room for any surplus of the indigenous population, 
or whenever inter-tribal disputes or actual unprovoked wrong-doing 
on the part of the black man required his expulsion from any of these 
districts, the more tropical regions of South-East Africa from Zulu- 
land to Mashonaland might be reserved, together with Portuguese 
territory, as a black man’s country. If the South African territories 
which possess already a white population and a temperate climate 
are, nevertheless, unable to rely entirely on Europeans for their 
agricultural and industrial development, and if in some cases it is not 
desired to introduce the Asiatic as a resident, then a multiplication 
and extension of railways would enable large numbers of Negro workers 
from the north and east to come, as Irish harvesters come to England 
or Poles to western and northern Germany, for short spells of work. 
These labourers could leave their homes and families behind in the 
lands from which they came, because they would be able to return to 
them by an easy and rapid journey. 

Yet, if the white man is to arrogate to himself all the soil which he 
possesses in South Africa, and even to aspire here and there to extend 
his holding—if, in short, he wishes to strive for the ideal of a ‘ white’ 
South Africa—he must face difficulties, and be prepared to do his own 
manual and unskilled labour as well as to occupy every other grade 
in the social hierarchy. Itis by no means certain that men of British, 
Dutch, and German descent will consent to the policy which is being 
attempted in Australia, and which is largely the policy of North 
Africa. Eager as many of us are to implant unskilled British labour, 
for instance, in the South African colonies, this policy is frustrated 
at the present time not only by the failure of the Government to secure 
cheap conditions of life for the white man, but by the unwillingness 
of the European to work as a navvy or an agricultural labourer. 
Much disagreeable manual labour can, no doubt, be accomplished by 
perfected machinery ; but if there is still a gap in the social hive that 
the white man is too proud or too enervated to fill, then we fall back 
into an inevitable black, white, and yellow system for South Africa ; 
while over the western and central parts of the continent the black 
man must eventually monopolise the soil, commerce, and industries, 
with the white man as a long-lingering instructor. If the southern 
promontory of Africa could change places with Mauritania and face 
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the Mediterranean, there is little doubt that the difficulty could be 
solved in the direction ofa ‘ white’ South Africa by the rapid peopling 
of the land which would take place by the Mediterranean races, who 
would be content to do everything for themselves without importing 
the black man or the Asiatic ; but the tendency of the blond Aryans 
is to be an aristocratic class, for ever striving for the formation of a 
serfage, over whom they preside with more or less bonhomie. 

If the greater part of tropical Africa be regarded as the black man’s 
legitimate domain, where, with the exception of a few European and 
Asiatic settlements, the Negroes and Negroids may own the'soil and 
be trained more and more to self-government, this will be the great 
safety-valve for the racial aspirations of those who are fast awakening 
to a sense of their rights, and a bitter sense of the wrongs they have 
suffered at the hands of European pioneers.’ North of the Zambezi 
there must be no such treatment of the black races by Europeans as 
has occurred in the past history of South Africa, and is not uncommon 
there at the presentday. Bad as this behaviour is, it is less intolerable 
in South Africa, where the white man exists in relatively great numbers. 
But in the Negro territories between the Zambezi and the White Nile 
a ‘Colonial’ treatment ofthe Negroes would be insensate, as it would 
lead eventually to terrible uprisings, only to be put down by an 
extermination of the people who are wanted to develop the resources 
of the country. To give an instance: Down to the present day a 
mere handful of British has sufficed to restore and maintain order in 
Uganda and East Africa, chiefly by means of a Negro soldiery and a 
Negro police. They have been perhaps at most 2,000, dwelling in a 
territory of 300,000 square miles, peopled by three or four millions of 
blacks. They have implanted themselves and their rule with this 
relative ease because in the main, very nearly without exception, 
they were just and humane, and genuinely strove to govern the 
dependent tribes of Negroes in a kindly and considerate manner, 
There have recently come upon the scene parties of Europeans who 
have left South Africa during the recent depression in industries 
which followed the war. A friend of mine who was travelling in 
British East Africa described to me bitterly the contrast between the 
behaviour of these men and women imbued with the ‘ Colonial’ dis- 
like and contempt for coloured races, their impudent lawlessness as 
regards the black man’s life or property, on the one hand, and the 
considerate, sympathetic treatment of the natives by officials and 
merchants direct from the United Kingdom, who soon grew to be on 
the best of terms with all the tribes in the vicinity of their residences. 
He pointed out to me that if this aggressive attitude went unchecked, 
and characterised that great body of European emigrants that we 


7 I have, however, been careful to point out repeatedly in previous writings my 
belief that the worst of the white man’s mistreatment of the Negro race is a slight 
matter compared with the wrongs inflicted by Negro on Negro. 

Vor, LV—No, 328 8Q 
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really desire to see on the wnocewpied plateaux of East Africa, it 
might lead to serious consequences. 

We ought, it seems to me, to aim at some scheme of partition as 
regards Africa. In addition to what the white man possesses as a 
colonist already, all remaining unoccupied African territories with a 
healthy climate might be reserved to him for his future expansion. A 
portion of the unhealthy, unoccupied lands in the eastern half of the 
continent might certainly be offered to the Asiatic.* All the rest of 
Africa—and it is the greater part of the continent—which is unsuited 
to the white man, and is more or less in possession of the Negro or 
the Negroid already, should be reserved as the black man’s domain, 
though nothing need prevent the white man from coming there to 
educate and to trade, just as no fair legislation should prevent the 
black man and the Asiatic seeking work as free men in the white 
man’s countries. I do not wish to advance the opinion that even in 
the black man’s home he is everywhere or anywhere ripe for immedi- 
ate self-government at the present time: the only result of hastily 
withdrawing European control and administration would be another 
welter of savage warfare, such as for untold centuries has kept the 
Negro as a race far behind the European and the Asiatic. The white 
man, no doubt, must rule and educate in all but a very few Negro 
States until their African civilisation is securely constructed. But 
wherever the land is classed as a black man’s country, the interests 
of the black man must be rated first and those of the alien second. 
And if the policy which is now alleged against the Belgian con- 
cessionnaire companies in the northern regions of the Congo, the 
treatment of the natives which the Germans seem to have adopted 
in Damaraland, or the attitude towards black races which some South 
African colonists of British or Boer descent would have us adopt, 
continues and becomes of universal character, the Negro as a race 
will rise against the European, and such insensate horrors would 
follow as characterised the rebellion in the interior of Sierra Leone, 
and set back for centuries the spread of that real and beneficent 
civilisation which, despite all checks and disappointments, the white 
man is to bestow on Africa in the long run. 

H. H. Jounston. 


* I do not mean this to be taken cynically. Those parts of South Africa which are 
unhealthy to the white man are probably quite healthy for such Asiaticsas the natives 
of India. 





FRANZ VON LENBACH 


HAISTORIAN-PORTRAITIST OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


In all my poor historical investigations, it is one of the most primary wants 
to procure a bodily likeness of the personage inquired after; a good portrait, if 
such exists; failing that, even an indifferent, if sincere, one; in short, any 
representation made by a faithful human creature of that face and figure which 
he saw with his eyes, and which I can never see with mine. 

Often I have found the portrait superior in real instruction to half a dozen 
biographies, or rather, I have found that the portrait was as good as a small 
lighted candle, by which the biographies could, for the first time, be read, and 
some human interpretation be made of them. 


Txus wrote Carlyle in 1854, and the words in which he advocates the 
superiority of the portrait over the biography have a certain pathos 
to-day, in view of the unfortunate controversy raging around the 
personality of the Sage of Chelsea, when every day brings further 
proof of the varying meanings which can be wrung from words, and of 
the tragic importance originally trivial incidents can acquire in the 
course of a few retellings ; whereas in a portrait a man leaves a sort 
of reflex behind, to bear true witness to his character for all time. 

The Germans, who in educational matters are always alive to the 
advisability of stimulating the imagination by illustration, as well as 
of feeding the reasonion statistics, have proved the importance they 
attach to portraiture as an adjunct to historical study by the fact 
that the University of Halle bestowed the diploma of Ehrendoktor on 
Lenbach, in recognition of the service he had rendered his country 
in portraying so successfully the founders of the German Empire. 

In truth Lenbach well merits the gratitude of every patriotic 
German, for his portraits of Wilhelm the First, of Bismarck, and of 
Moltke will keep the memory of this great triolalive long after their 
memories and histories lie forgotten and unread. 

With both Bismarck and Moltke Lenbach was on terms of closest 
intimacy, and he thus had ample opportunity of becoming also well 
acquainted with the character of the ‘old Kaiser,’ whom he portrayed 
at different periods of his career. 

The most representative portrait of Wilhelm the First is, perhaps, 
that now in the Leipzig Museum, but the one of greatest psycho- 
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logical interest is that which, as Adolf Rosenberg relates in his book 
on Lenbach, was done in the New Palace at Potsdam in the last 
year of the Kaiser’s life, on a sultry August afternoon, when, even to 
him whose motto had ever been that he had ‘no time to be tired, 
there had come a moment of lassitude, in which his nine decades of 
years weighed heavily upon him, for his heart was oppressed with 
anxious fears over the health of his only son, his loved ‘ Fritz.’ 

Lenbach seems to have painted Kaiser Frederick only once, in 
‘ Kiirassier’ uniform, in 1874, when the Crown Prince was still a model 
of beauty and manly strength: a wonderful portrait, eloquent of 
those rare moral and intellectual qualities which made ‘Fritz’ the 
idol of all classes of society in Germany, so that even to-day rough 
faces still soften and keen eyes grow dim at the mention of the name 
‘of one who embodied the highest ideals of the Germanic race. One 
wonders what the history of the Empire would have been if Wilhelm 
the First had carried into execution the idea of resigning in favour of 
his son, to which he alludes in a letter from Versailles to his wife, 
the Empress Augusta. Would ‘Fritz’s’ large-hearted sympathy 
have enabled him to tame at the onset the Socialistic monster, 
which, rendered irritable and antagonistic by oppression, has now 
assumed such a menacing attitude towards the government of the 
Fatherland ? 

Before leaving the subject of the Kaisers, it may be well to 
mention that Lenbach also painted the late Empress Frederick, and 
in 1880 did a charming group of her three daughters, Victoria, 
Sophie, and Margaret of Prussia. 

It is as portraitist of the late Prince Bismarck, however, that 
Lenbach did his most important work ; and here Carlyle’s simile well 
applies, for his portraits are verily as lighted candles, by which the 
biographies of this great man can for the first time be read and a 
human interpretation be made of them. 

Previous to Lenbach’s appearance on the scene artists had found 
it very difficult to get access to Bismarck, except when his portrait 
was required for some national purpose, for the Prince took little 
interest in art, and his highly nervous temperament made him abhor 
the tedium of portraiture sittings. 

Lenbach’s talent for quickly seizing a personality therefore 
immediately commended him to Bismarck ; and since, in addition to 
his appreciation of the artist, he was also strongly attracted by the 
frank and upright character of the man, a cordial friendship, which 
survived all vicissitudes of time and fortune, sprang up between the 
two congenial natures. 

Thus Lenbach became an intimate of Bismarck’s circle, and till 
the death of the Prince in 1898 was a constant visitor both at 
Friedrichsruh and Varzin ; he was, indeed, one of the very few friends 
who joined the annual family gathering at Christmas, and again in 
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April for the Prince’s birthday, which was always celebrated in true 
German fashion. 

After a time Bismarck acquired such confidence in Lenbach that 
he even allowed him to remain and work in his study while he him- 
self was transacting his official business, and it was from the sketches 
he thus made that Lenbach afterwards produced some of the most 
successful portraits. 

Lenbach’s admiration for Bismarck developed into a sort of 
‘culte,’ and he was so assiduous in producing and exhibiting portraits 
of his hero that his fellow-artists bestowed on him the title of ‘ sole 
purveyor of Bismarck portraits, by order of the Chancellor,’ and many 
jests and witticisms were published about him in the art papers of 
Munich. 

One of his fellow-countrymen even ‘ broke into poetry’ on the 
subject, and thus warned Lenbach that he was in danger of going 


Bismarck-mad : 
Er malt wie seine Augen blitzen, 
Wie die macht’gen Brauen sitzen, 
Nimmt den Pinsel doppelt voll 
Und wird schliesslich bismarcktoll ! 


The artist took all this most good-humouredly, and in no way 
allowed himself to be distracted from what he realised to be the 
serious task of his life. 

Lenbach’s intimacy with Bismarck began in 1879, and from that 
date forward his portraits form an invaluable record of the Prince’s 
life. 

These portraits begin when the Iron Chancellor was at the height 
of his fame and power, and continue through the tragic period when, 
dismissed from office, one who had guided the affairs of Germany for 
nearly thirty years suddenly found himself in the position of a mere 
country gentleman, obliged to seek information regarding the politics 
of his country in the daily papers. 

The Schadenfreude, which Germans themselves admit to be 
their great national failing, never showed itself more strongly than 
in the case of Prince Bismarck, who when he fell from power was 
deserted by all save relatives and a few fast friends; while the press, 
which before had voiced his slightest words, became inundated with 
calumnies of his public and private character, and the son of the 
man who did most to make the Empire found himself a stranger in 
its capital. 

Portraits of this period show a nervous tension of the muscles, 
and reveal the grim determination of character which in these dark 
days alone saved Bismarck from self-destruction or insanity ; and 
though afterwards, when a reaction set in, and, on his eightieth 
birthday, the ‘ Recluse of Friedrichsruh’ received an ovation from all 
parts of Germany which must have shown him that he now held an 
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assured place in the estimation of his fellow-countrymen, this strained 
expression gave place to a calm consciousness of recognised merit, the 
Prince’s features never quite lost the traces of his bitter disillusion- 
ment. 
Every phase of Prince Bismarck’s character has been depicted by 
Lenbach, who after his custom worked out a fresh problem in each 
portrait, so that, notwithstanding their number, no two are exactly 
alike. 

These portraits are an eloquent confutation of the popular idea 
which imagines Bismarck to have been a sort of ogre, from descrip- 
tions read of his ‘ cruel mouth,’ ‘ wicked eyes,’ ‘ferocious eyebrows,’ 
and ‘ enormous ears,’ and are especially valuable on account of the 
way in which they lay stress on the genial and humane side of the 
Prince’s character. 

Lenbach, who had ample opportunity of judging, says : 

Few people are aware of the depths of Bismarck’s feelings, for his was a 
deeply sensitive and reserved nature ; he had, if anything, too much heart, and 
as a matter of fact it was his heart, not his head, that invariably seized the 


essence of a problem. He reminded me of a steamship in which the engines 
are too big for the shell of the vessel, and threaten to rend its ribs. 


This view of Bismarck is also strongly corroborated by his 
physician, Schweninger, who at the time of the Prince’s death said 


of him : 


Nobody will ever be like him, either in personal distinction, refinement of 
teeling, or in the truly regal proportions which were his. In his composition 
there was something of the tenderness of the woman, much of the naiveté of 
the child, and all the qualities of the man. 


Part of the above paragraph is quoted by Sidney Whitman in his 
interesting Reminiscences of Bismarck, which give a very sym- 
pathetic picture of the Prince and show the sweetness of disposition 
he displayed in his home circle. 

His Bismarck portraits have brought Lenbach universal fame, but 
the praise the artist must assuredly have valued most is that which 
the Prince himself bestowed when, visiting a picture exhibition, he 
said to a friend: ‘I am glad to see myself immortalised here by 
Lenbach’s brush ; it is thus that I should like to descend to posterity.’ 

Lenbach’s first portrait of Moltke was done in 1872, and exhibited 
in Vienna, and this was the means of beginning a friendship which 
grew closer as the years went on, especially after the artist’s marriage 
with the Graf’s niece, the lovely Countess Moltke. 

Moltke’s calm, self-contained nature made him an ideal sitter, 
the more so as, being a highly cultured man, who took an interest in 
art for its own sake, he gave the artist every assistance in his power ; 
and thus it was that Lenbach acquired the perfect knowledge of 
Moltke’s character and appearance which enabled him to make his 
portraits of this great soldier such veritable chefs-d’ ewvre. 
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Even in a crowd of distinguished-looking men Graf Moltke 
always arrested the attention, owing to His commanding figure and 
nobly formed head, and Lenbach has done him full justice in his 
portraits, which well bring out the almost classical regularity of 
features, the steely glint of the keen blue eyes, the firm, well-shaped 
mouth, and the strong impress of great intellectual gifts, which, in 
conjunction with his well-known taciturnity, gave rise to the 
epigram that Moltke could be eloquently silent in seven languages. 

The pleasing effect of Moltke’s features is somewhat lessened by 
the extraordinary inflexibility of will which characterises them, and 
when a further scrutiny reveals a total absence of passion, and even 
of human sympathy, one feels at once that he would be a far more 
ruthless enemy than Bismarck, who, even when wearing his most 
ferocious ‘ bulldog’ sort of expression, was always at heart wn bon 
honume. 

A born soldier, Moltke—unlike Bismarck, who thoroughly ap- 
preciated the good things of this world—was severely simple in his 
tastes, looking upon all forms of self-indulgence with a Spartan-like 
scorn, and since he himself was ready to offer up all on the altar of 
duty, he was apt to expect and exact the same immolation of self 
from others. 

Though born a Dane, Moltke’s conception of duty was such that, 
once Wilhelm the First had his oath of allegiance, he would, had the 
interests of Prussia demanded it, assuredly have sacrificed Denmark 
with the same sangfroid as when, after the battle of Sadowa, he 
advocated the despoliation of Austria, or again, after the war of 
1870, when he counselled the utter annihilation of France. 

Even his devotion to his family and his great affection for his 
English wife must, one feels, have been largely due to a sense of 
dutifulness ; for has not Moltke himself given proof of the fact that 
with him it was mind, and not heart, that predominated when, at 
an early period of his career, though acknowledging that he was in 
love with a fair Polish lady, he writes to his mother that he will 
crush it down, adding, with racial pride, that he would not of course 
think of presenting her with a Polish daughter-in-law ? 

Bismarck once said that Moltke was always ready and reliable 
because he was cool to the very core, and the estimate appears 
just. 

Thus a comparison of these two heroes would suggest that 
Moltke possessed all the attributes necessary to make him most 
successful in laying the foundations of empire, whilst Bismarck 
was adapted beyond all other men for consolidating it when com- 
pleted. 

Moltke also put a stamp of approval on Lenbach’s work ; as well 
he might, for if these portraits show up the cold, abstract side of 
the Field-Marshal’s character, they also reveal those admirable 
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qualities which stamp Moltke as the embodiment of duty in its 
sublimest form. ’ 

A portrait of special interest is that in which Moltke allowed 
the artist to portray him without the wig which he had been 
obliged to wear from his youth, as here one is able to study the 
exact contour of the head of one who has been fitly called a com~ 
pendium of military science. 

All Lenbach’s sitters, indeed, have good reason to be satisfied, 
for the artist, in addition to his talent for characterisation, possesses 
in an extraordinary degree the rare gift of intuition, which enables 
him to seize and reproduce in the countenance the moment in 
which the soul has reached its highest grade of expansion. 

Therefore, since, besides its rulers and soldiers, Lenbach has also 
depicted almost all the people of note in the political, literary, 
artistic, and social circles of Germany, a complete collection of bis 
works would be a most eloquent and convincing demonstration of 
the actuality of the renaissance which took place in his native 
country in the latter half of the nineteenth century; and it is with 
this period that Lenbach’s name will always be associated, though the 
master to the last ranked among the workers and exercised a power!ul 
influence in the art world of Munich. 

Lenbach’s art, which ignores detail and rarely finishes any part 
of the portrait except the head, has nothing in common with the 
early branch of portraiture started by Van Eyck and developed by 
Quintin Matsys, Hans Memling, and others, until it reached its 
zenith in the perfect finish and elaboration of detail to be found in 
works by Holbein the younger, who so powerfully influenced the 
British school of portraiture. 

He belongs exclusively to the other branch, sometimes called 
‘ psychological portraiture,’ introduced by Leonardo da Vinci, who, 
not content with the simple reproduction of the outward semblance 
of his sitter, strove to depict his inner life, and also, for the first time, 
displayed a consciousness that the artist should be the master, not. 
the slave, of Nature, and that it is for him to decide what shall be 
omitted and what brought into prominence. 

This style was continued by Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt, and 
Franz Hals, and though some of his admirers go rather far in assert- 
ing that in Lenbach it has reached its apogee, it is certainly true 
that his best work is equal to that of the old masters. 

In the series of articles which his friend Wy] published in 1897, 
under the title Franz von Lenbach’s Erzahlungen aus seinem Leben, 
much interesting information is given regarding the master’s ideas 
on art and artists. 

Lenbach here relates that the sentiment of individuality, which 
has been his ruling principle in art, first came to him in 1852, as 
he was painting a portrait of his brother : 
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I suddenly realised that an artist should concentrate his mind on the work 
in hand, as though nothing existed in the world except the one being before him, 
who is unique in the universe and will never come again. 

Each model, therefore, is a distinct and complete incident for the artist, who 
should feel himself penetrated by the duty of creating out of the manifold and 
changeable nature before him something which will last for all time and make 
a distinctive impression on the beholder. 


At another time, speaking of artists, Lenbach says : 


Each man is a unit in himself. Each has something within him that no 
other has, each can do something that no other can, and, if he only treats his 
special talent as one would a precious pearl, he can stand bravely beside the 
greatest, even as a modest but pleasing flower by a splendid lily or centifolious 
rose. 

Everyone should write over his door in golden letters: ‘What canst thou do 
that no other can?’ 


Lenbach was born on the 13th of December, 1836, and probably 
owes a good deal of his individuality to the sturdy Tyrolean stock 
from which he sprang, as well as to the freedom from all restraint 
which he enjoyed in his youth. 

His father, who was a Tyrolean mason, came in the course of } his 
wanderings to Schrobenhausen, a village, situated between Ingolstadt 
and Augsburg, which Lenbach declares to be about the size of the 
Glass Palace in Munich ! 

In Schrobenhausen the elder Lenbach settled, married twice, and 
had altogether sixteen children; so that, as the gains of even a 
successful mason were then extremely small, it will readily be under- 
stood that he had little time or money to spend on the bringing up 
of his numerous offspring. Lenbach tells us that, as the hardworking 
mason required the house quiet for himself and his apprentices, the 
children only dared to put in an appearance once during the day, 
namely, at three in the afternoon, when they fetched themselves the 
traditional German Butterbrod ; for the rest of the time he and his 
brothers led what he describes as a Rauberleben. 

Lenbach was destined to follow his father’s calling, and for this 
reason was sent at the age of eleven to the industrial school at 
Landshut, where his sense of colour was first awakened as, during the 
services held in the beautiful Gothic church there, he observed the 
wonderful colour effects produced by the sunlight coming through 
the stained-glass windows. 

How the first ‘ genuine Lenbach’ was produced is told in the 
following amusing, if somewhat irreverent, anecdote : 


I once [relates Lenbach] played a diabolical trick on our religious instructor, 
for, previously to the class, I had cut out of soft cloth the form of a donkey, 
rubbed chalk well into this; then, when the unsuspicious ‘man of God’ turned 
his back to the bench in which I sat, I pressed the donkey three times against 
his black soutane, the impression coming off most successfully. Thus adorned 
the pious man returned home through the town, presenting a spectacle which 
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did not fail to arouse the hilarity of the street urchins, though it was not until 
Don Abbendio arrived at his house that his housekeeper discovered the trick. 


That the possessor of the first three ‘genuine Lenbachs’ utterly 
failed to appreciate his good fortune can be understood ! 

Lenbach led the practical life of a mason until the death of 
his father, in 1852, left him free to follow his own devices, when, 
already conscious that he possessed artistic talents, he at once 
joined the Polytechnic School at Augsburg, where he was far from 
pleased with the instruction, given in the French theoretical style, 
and conceived a violent antipathy against all academic training; 
which his after-experiences would appear to have confirmed, for 
he spoke strongly on the subject at the Congress held in Munich 
in 1893. 

At Augsburg he, however, learnt much from copying the old 
masters in the Museum, and when he returned to Schrobenhausen his 
two distinctive tendencies were well developed—he was already a 
psychologist and a colourist, as is indicated by his preference for the 
works of Rembrandt and Rubens. 

For some time after his return to Schrobenhausen Lenbach 
painted enthusiastically from Nature ; then, in order to qualify himself 
for portraiture, he entered the Court-portraitist Grifle’s studio in 
Munich; but though he admits that he here acquired some useful 
technique, the insipid flattery which characterised this master’s works 
was eminently distasteful to him. This Griifle was a pupil of 
Winterhalter, whose portrait of the late Queen Victoria in Bucking- 
ham Palace inspired the French artist, M. Bonnat, recently with such 
enthusiasm that he expressed his conviction that the works of 
Winterhalter must soon come into favour again. 

Lenbach next studied under Piloty in Munich; and here he was 
more fortunate, for, though this master was not himself a great 
artist, he was extremely successful in developing talent in others, 
and many now celebrated German painters passed through his 
school. 

While in Piloty’s studio Lenbach painted his first picture ; and 
it is characteristic of the success which attended him through life 
that this was not alone accepted and hung at the Munich Exhibition 
of 1857, but also found an immediate purchaser, who gave 450 
gulden for it. 

As in addition Lenbach received a State scholarship of 500 
gulden, he was able to attain a long-cherished ideal, and set out for 
Italy in company with Piloty, who was then making studies for his 
large picture of Nero at the burning of Rome. 

Speaking of the beneficial influence which the study of the 
works of the old masters had in developing his talent, Lenbach says, 
in his customary apt manner: ‘ Man is also an inflammable substance, 
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and must be kindled into fire either by other human beings or by 
works of art.’ 

Lenbach, who was already an enthusiast, with ‘ Nature’ inscribed 
in large letters on his standard, revelled in the brilliant atmosphere 
of Italy, and fell into what he calls a Sonnenfanatismus of which 
he afterwards realised the danger when he observed how some of the 
pleinairistes appeared to have lost all sense of dimension. 

1860 was a decisive year in Lenbach’s development, for he then, 
on Piloty’s recommendation, was appointed professor at the art 
school which the Grand Duke of Saxony was founding in Weimar, 
under the direction of the landscape painter, Graf von Kalckreuth. 

This enterprise, which was started in the laudable intention of 
forming a lasting memorial to Goethe’s and Schiller’s association with 
Weimar, did not afterwards prove the brilliant success that was 
expected ; but it was the means of furnishing Lenbach with a friend, 
who was assuredly one of those whose personality and works are 
potent factors in kindling in other men’s souls the fire divine— 
Arnold Boecklin, the lately deceased Swiss-German painter, whose 
tragic life of struggle, clouded by family misfortune, forms such a 
striking contrast to Lenbach’s own career, which was practically one 
long success, and affords a gratifying proof that an artist of genius 
may sometimes succeed in overthrowing the false idols of the 
populace and establishing a true ideal in their stead while he 
himself is still in the heyday of his youth and talent. 

Lenbach has been especially fortunate in the close and lasting 
friendships he early formed with men of kindred spirit. 

Thus, besides Boecklin, Lenbach found that Reinhold. Begas 
had also been appointed to the Art School of Weimar, and the three 
friends, all still unknown to fame, used to sit whole nights through 
disputing over art and things artistic. 

Portraiture especially engaged their attention, for, curious to 
relate, both Boecklin and Begas imagined at this time that they 
were adapted for this branch of art; though the first was to develop 
into the greatest symbolic landscapist of the age, and the second was 
to become the great sculptor and protégé of Kaiser Wilhelm the 
Second, whose somewhat exclusive patronage of Begas caused the 
following witticism to appear recently in a German art journal : 
‘ We Germans have but one God, one Kaiser, and one artist—Reinhold 
Begas !’ 

Lenbach admits having learned much from Boecklin, especially of 
the wonderful effects which can be produced by contrasting colours ; 
but they held totally opposite views regarding portraiture, for 
Boecklin maintained that this should also be symbolical, and that, 
for instance, if one were painting the portrait of a young girl, every- 
thing should be in keeping, and even her garments should be in the 
colours of spring; while Lenbach thought that the more one used: 
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the universal symbols of youth the more the individual character of 
the portrait is lessened. 

In thé conversations with Wyl, before mentioned, Lenbach 
relates that when he felt himself becoming unduly influenced by 
Boecklin he took refuge in Rubens, who, although possessed of even 
more fantasy than Boecklin, laid all his magic aside when painting 
a portrait, and absorbed himself completely in the individual, employ- 
ing only the very simplest methods. As an example of portraiture 
Lenbach cites the portrait of a young nobleman in the Liechtenstein 
Gallery in Vienna, and calls this one of Rubens’s occasional poems, in 
contrast to the fantastic orgies of his large works. 

In the simplicity of his wants and independence of character 
Lenbach, in his youth, was a true child of Nature. Thus, though 
Schrobenhausen is nine German miles from Munich, he thought 
nothing of doing the double journey on foot, and would by prefer- 
ence start in the early morning and go barefooted through the 
dewy grass. 

Also, having accustomed himself to a diet of bread and milk—by 
which he once cured himself of a fever—he tells how, on his first 
journey to Italy, he found it dreadful to have to eat meat and drink 
wine at the inns en route. 

That he afterwards was successful in overcoming this aversion 
to wine an incident out of this Weimar period would seem to prove, 
for he relates that, in one of their rambles together, he and Boecklin 
having discovered an inn possessing some seventy bottles of excel- 
lent French wine, rare in those parts, exhausted the same in a couple 
of days. 

Lenbach’s friendship with Boecklin and Begas has a lasting 
memorial in the splendid portraits he has done of both. 

That of Begas, done in 1893, depicts the reposeful dignity of one 
whose success is assured and who is, perhaps, just a little conscious of 
the fact that his classically formed head and majestic presence make 
him the most striking figure in modern Berlin. 

The way in which matters developed at Weimar did not please 
the three friends, none of whom remained more than a few years. 

Lenbach returned to Munich in 1863, and was fortunate enough 
to come under the notice of that invaluable art-patron, the late 
Count Schack, who just then was starting the collection of pictures 
which is now one of the treasures of Munich. 

Here, for the second time, Rubens was of assistance to his devoted 
admirer, for Count Schack, who wanted some of his favourite old 
masters in the museums of Italy copied for his new collection, 
happened to pass through the Pinakothek, in Munich, just as 
Lenbach was putting the finishing touches to a copy of Rubens’s 
portrait of his second wife, Helena Fourment, and the first glance 
told the Count that he had found the artist he wanted. 
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‘One could here ’—Count Schack relates in his account of how 
he formed his collection—‘ scarcely speak of a copy ; rather was it 
a facsimile of the original.’ 

That this description of Lenbach’s skill as copyist was no empty 
praise all will agree who, visiting the Schack Gallery, have stood 
astounded at being suddenly confronted by the apparent originals of 
Titian’s ‘Cavalier with a Glove’ and Giorgione’s ‘ Concert.’ 

Lenbach and the Count soon found that they were in sympathy 
in matters of art, and the former gladly undertook the commission, 
and set off for Italy to make the necessary copies ; there he conceived 
a great admiration for Titian, in whom Rubens also saw the Alpha 
and Omega of painting. 


The heavenly calm of Titian [he says] is truly refreshing after the confusion 
and wild desires of the world, and before his pictures one feels oneself lifted up 
into the paradise of this incomparable artist. 


For Michael Angelo, on the contrary, though admitting his great- 
ness, he confesses to have had little sympathy. This master he 
considers as the exact antipode of the Greeks, whose works express 
beauty, imposing dignity, and, above all, calm. 


Take, for instance [he says], the sepulchral monuments in the Medici 
Chapel in Florence. What a strange idea to choose such a place for a display 
of anatomical knowledge, and to put, in strained and uneasy attitudes, gigantic 
figures which, though very wonderful in themselves, here hinder instead of 
furthering the sentiment which it should have been the object of art to,produce ! 


The ‘Last Judgment’ in the Sistine Chapel he describes as ‘a 
chaos of distorted and crazy figures.’ 

Having completed all the copies desired by Count Schack, 
Lenbach returned to Munich, but in the summer of the next year 
(1867) he was sent by his patron to do further commissions in 
Madrid. 

In 1868 Count Schack joined Lenbach in Madrid, and took him, 
as well as another artist, Ernst von Liphart, for a long tour through 
Spain, which afterwards extended itself to the African coast. 

When Lenbach returned to Munich after this trip he had what 
the Germans call his Lehr- und Wanderjahre behind him, and from 
this really dates his career as an artist. 

The critic Pecht, long an admirer of Lenbach’s art, about this 
time made his personal acquaintance, and has left a vivid description 
of the appearance Lenbach then presented : 


His manners were far from cordial, and from behind a pair of enormous 
spectacles came a piercing, flashing, and yet reflective gaze. . . . His figure was 
slim and elastic. His nature presented a curious mixture of simplicity and 
diffidence, mingled with a proud self-consciousness and reserve. All this, com- 
bined with his careless and disdainful}way of speaking, produced an immediate 
impression. One saw that he found pleasure either in himself or in the 
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present ; that his was the absolute discontent of an ideal nature, which demanded 
the very highest from himself and the world; that. though poor as a church 
mouse, he would with equal indifference have received or renounced the gift of 
a kingdom. 

Yet others as well as myself felt the fascinating influence of this decided 
personality, who possessed natural refinement and unusual self-command, which 
left him always cool and indifferent, and yet beneath whose outward calm one 
felt there was an inward glow. 

Thus Paul Heyse, the highly cultured and accomplished salon cavalier, con- 
ceived at once the warmest sympathy for this remarkable ‘ Altbayer,’ and ever 
proved himself a true and unselfish friend. 


Of the poet Heyse a marvellous portrait by Lenbach hangs in 
the modern picture-gallery in Dresden ; as befits the genial nature 
of this gifted favourite of the Muses, the picture sparkles with 
light and laughter, and might stand as the embodiment of ‘the joy 
of life.’ 

As a striking pendant to the above portrait ought to be placed 
‘that of the pessimistic philosopher, Hermann Lingg, whose features 
bear the mark of bitter disappointment, and who seems to dwell in an 
atmosphere of gloom. 

Up to this time the French school of portraiture had reigned 
supreme in -Munich, its chief. exponent being Josef Stieler, a pupil 
of Gérard, who had accustomed the public to consider his style of 
vapid sentimentality and shallow colouring an ideal of elegance and 
gentility. 

As was therefore to be expected, there was a terrible outcry over 
the audacity of this young artist, who, in endeavouring to bring out 
the character of his sitter, showed a sovereign disregard of all con- 
ventional rules, and ruthlessly sacrificed not alone the most dazzling 
uniforms and costly feminine attire, but also hands and arms, and 
even entire bodies. 

All detail is generally painted in carelessly, and so vaguely as 
to be almost irrecognisable ; for to Lenbach nothing is of importance 
save the head, and on this he concentrates all his attention, striving 
with almost passionate intensity to wrestle out the problem of the 
individuality before him. When this has been solved his interest 
ceases. 

The fulness of light is always reserved for the countenance ; the 
high lights for the eyes, which Lenbach has extraordinary skill in 
reproducing, and in which he generally places the clue by which we 
can read the character of the person represented. 

It is curious, however, that Tenbach should display such a 
complete disregard for the hand, which can be such an aid in giving 
individuality to a portrait. 

The master himself never seems to have made any announcement 
on this point, and critics have not yet hit on a satisfactory explana- 
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tion; for, as Herr Rosenberg points out, though Lenbach may not 
have been especially drawn to those old masters who attached most 
importance to the hands in portraiture, such as Leonardo da Vinci, 
Diirer, and Holbein, even with the masters who had been his 
guiding stars—Titian, Rubens, Van Dyck, and Velasquez—the hands 
played a by no means unimportant réle. This writer suggests that 
Lenbach rejected the help of the hands because he considered that 
the intellectual life should be so exhaustively expressed in the 
countenance as to render further comment superfluous. 

The richness and depth of Lenbach’s colouring also caused great 
astonishment, and Stieler’s admirers described his portraits as 
‘painted with mud and shaded with ink’; while others, it is amusing 
to read, threw at him the reproach ‘that his pictures might have 
been done by the old masters.’ 

In connection with this later criticism, Count Schack aptly 
remarks that a playwright of the present day would scarcely feel 
dissatisfied if told that his play might have been by Shakespeare. 

One of the most sympathetic and just critiques of Lenbach was 
that given, in the Vienna Kunstchronik in 1875, by Baldwin 
Groller : 

Lenbach [he wrote] could not be said to be a mere copier of the old masters, 
still less an eclectic ; he sees with his own eyes, only he learnt the art of seeing 
from the old masters. 

As he once copied the pictures of Giorgione, Titian, or Velasquez, so he now 
copies the individual whom he has to paint; as he then was not content with 
imitating the mere workmanship, and also painted in the soul of the picture, 
so he now portrays not only the outward form, but also the mind that in- 
habits it. 

Lenbach, as a resident in Munich, naturally portrayed most 
members of the Royal Houseof Bavaria, from Ludwig the First to the 
present Regent; and in considering the historic importance of 
Lenbach’s work a special place must be given to the portrait of 
Ludwig the Second, which he did for the ‘ Rathaus’ in Munich, for had 
this King’s patriotism been of a less exalted nature there might 
have been no German Empire, or at least only a very imperfect and 
inefficient one. 

In his dreams of a great Germanic Empire, Ludwig of Bavaria 
might not have unreasonably expected that he himself would play 
the principal réle, for the Wittelsbracht is perhaps the most ancient 
princely house in Europe, and he numbered three Germanic emperors 
among his ancestors. 

When, therefore, relinquishing even his final rather impracticable 
suggestion that a Hohenzollern and a Wittelsbracht should reign 
alternately, Ludwig, on the 4th of December, 1870, offered the imperial 
crown to the King of Prussia, it was really an heroic act of renuncia- 
tion, and it is one of the curious little ironies of fate that in Germany 
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to-day one hears far more of the keen regret which Wilhelm the 
First felt at the semi-eclipse suffered by Prussia when he exchanged 
his old title for that of Emperor of Germany ! 

How different were the after-lives of these two monarchs! 
Kaiser Wilhelm, exemplifying the truth of the old adage that 
‘nothing succeeds like success,’ advanced daily in popularity and 
died the idol of the nation. 

Ludwig the Second, disappointed in his hopes of political influence 
and baffled by the ill-timed parsimoniousness of an obstinate muni- 
cipality when, seeking consolation in art, he would, with the help of 
the architect, Gottfried Semper, have made Munich the most beauti- 
ful of modern cities, withdrew from the world in displeasure, and 
brooded in silence over the consciousness that his was ‘une vie 
manquée,’ until his vagaries grew such as to earn him the title of 
‘the mad King of Bavaria,’ and he at last sought rest in the waters 
of the lonely Starnberger See. 

There are people, however, who still maintain that this unfortu- 
nate Ludwig only suffered from what in modern Germany is called 
the malady of ‘ Gréssenwahn ’—an overweening ambition and love of 
power, which is called genius, or madmess, according as the patient 
is lucky enough to be in a sphere where he can find an outlet for 
his colossal theories, or unlucky enough to be obliged to keep them 
compressed within his brain. 

Prince Bismarck, who had important political correspondence 
with King Ludwig till the last years of his life, said after the 
tragedy : ‘I could by no means think him wanting in intellect from 
the correspondence which he carried on with me. I first heard of 
that through the papers.’ 

At a very early period Ludwig the Second was attracted by 
Wagner’s music, which he probably foresaw would prove a powerful 
prop to the Empire, by uniting the different peoples in a sympathy 
and admiration for the heroic Teutonic Sagas which are their 
common heritage. So, even at the cost of rendering himself 
unpopular to his subjects, he furthered Wagnerian opera in and out 
of season, and the establishment of a Temple of German Music in 
Bayreuth was one of the very few projects he brought to realisa- 
tion. 

It was in 1868, when the opera of the Meistersdnger was first 
performed in Munich, that Lenbach met Wagner, and the two, 
probably mutually attracted by the other’s intense individuality and 
independence of character, at once became close friends ; for, in spite 
of his eccentricities and irritable temper, Wagner had the gift of 
inspiring in his intimates an affection and enthusiasm that almost 
amounted to fanaticism. 

ThoseZwere days, however, when followers of the Wagnerian 
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‘culte’ were few and far between; therefore the thoroughness with 
which Lenbach advocated the cause gained him the gratitude of all 
admirers of the master, and made him always a welcome guest in 
the Wagnerian circles which were afterwards formed throughout 
Germany. 

He thus obtained the entrée to the salon of the Countess von 
Schleinitz—afterwards the wife of the Austrian diplomat, Graf von 
Wolkenstein—where, on his occasional visits to Berlin, he made 
many interesting friends, intercourse with whom was a valuable 
intellectual stimulus, and who, besides, brought him both fame and 
work, as it became a sort of unwritten law that all true Wagnerians 
should follow the master’s example and get their portraits done by 
Lenbach. 

Another salon, though this was not Wagnerian, which was 
influential in getting Lenbach international renown, was that of 
Frau von Werthheimstein, in Vienna, where the artist spent part of 
the winters of 1871 and 1872. 

Frau von Werthheimstein is described by Lenbach as exceptionally 
attractive and intelligent, and her rooms were a rendezvous not only 
for the aristocracy, but also for all the statesmen, artists, and ‘ literati’ 
of the Austrian capital. 

Commissions flowed in to Lenbach, and in less than a year he 
was able to exhibit fifteen portraits at the International Exhibition 
in Vienna, among his most successful society portraits being those of 
Graf and Grifin Andrassy, Graf Wilezek, Princess Obrenowitch, 
Countess Clan-Galles, and others. 

Lenbach had his studio in the same house with Hans Makart, 
the gifted but eccentric painter, who at this period exercised a truly 
tyrannical sway over the fashionable world of Vienna, and afterwards, 
with Makart, took a journey through Egypt, where both revelled in 
the ecstasy of light which D’Annunzio so marvellously describes in 
La Gioconda. 

In 1882 Lenbach paid his third visit to Italy, and was so 
attracted by the cosmopolitan society which gathers every winter in 
the Eternal City that he got into the habit of returning thither every 
year, and his rooms in the Palazzo Borghese became one of the most 
brilliant social centres in Rome. 

From about this time feminine portraits assumed a more im- 
portant place in his work, and, as one of his critics has observed, he 
developed a special talent for reproducing the brilliancy and charm 
of the international type of woman, who is equally at home in 
London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, and is well de- 
scribed as possessing beauty similar to the women of Renaissance 
days, but whose soul is modern. 

Probably attracted to the study by the weird beauty of his own 
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little daughter, Marion, Lenbach has also found a-pleasure in un- 
ravelling the intricacies of childish souls. 

Among his important Italian portraits may be mentioned ra 
of Queen Margherita, whose intellectual beauty strongly appealed to 
the artist, of Eleonora Duse and Marcella Lembrich. 

Both in 1884 and 1885 Lenbach obtained access to the Vatican 
for the purpose of painting the lately deceased Pontiff, the venerable 
Leo the Thirteenth, whose. remarkable. moral and intellectual 
qualities gained him ‘the esteem and admiration of the whole 
world. 

At this time much interest was felt in the conclusion of the 
celebrated ‘ Kulturkampf,’ which had raged so long between Bismarck 
and the Vatican, and a Viennese critic, who suggested that Lenbach’s 
portraits of Pope Leo and Prince Bismarck ought to hang side by 
side as historical pendants, thus contrasted these: 


On one side the powerful frame of the Iron Chancellor, who ruled the 
destiny of Europe; on the other the frail, emaciated form of an old man who 
seemed to have the very slightest hold on life, and yet who came out-of the 
contest victor. 

In contrast with temporal power, we see here in the Pope the representative 
of a spiritual force resting on the tradition of nearly two thousand years, and, 
the frailer the outward tabernacle appears, the greater is the reverence felt for 
the mysterious authority within. 


In connection with the ‘ Kulturkampf’ must be mentioned the 
portraits Lenbach did of Ignaz Déllinger, the somewhat fanatical 
leader of the Old Catholic movement in Germany ; one of these, a 
curious double portrait representing Déllinger in company with the 
late Mr. Gladstone, commemorates the bond of sympathy which 
existed between these two men owing to their mutual. aversion to 
the dogma of Papal infallibility. 

Lenbach painted many portraits of Mr. Gladstone, whose complex 
character, Herr Rosenberg asserts, much interested the artist, who 
regarded him not alone as a celebrated statesman, but. also as an 
interesting psychological problem, ‘ for, if Radical to fanaticism in his 
politics, in his intellectual work Gladstone was a conservative- 
romanticist, as is shown by his defence of the authenticity of the 
Homeric poems.’ 

The portraits of Mr, Gladstone. cannot be counted among the 
master’s most successful work, owing to.a slight. tendency to carica- 
ture, and one is inclined to suspect, that, consciously or unconsciously, 
Lenbach had been. influenced by his hero Bismarck’s noted aversion 
to the Grand Old Man. 

Far more sympathetic is his. treatment of another great idealist, 
the Italian statesman, Marco Minghetti,; who did so much to procure 
for Italy the place she now holds in European politics. 
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In spite, however, of the attractiveness of Italian life, Lenbach 
became convinced that the cosmopolitan spirit so prevalent nowa- 
days is a serious danger to art and the cause of much of the modern 
artist’s shallowness, and that, to have the sense of security necessary 
for the production of immortal work, a man must feel his native 
soil under his feet; and he therefore returned and settled in 
Munich, where, with the assistance of the gifted architect, Gabriel 
Leidl, he had a villa built in the style of the Italian Renaissance 
period, when the arts of architecture and gardening were at their 
height. 

In this villa, which is justly considered one of the artistic gems 
of Munich, we find Lenbach’s intense feeling of individuality 
strongly displayed, for each room differs in size, shape, and even 
height, from the others. 

Twenty years before, when visiting for the first time the old 
Roman palaces, Lenbach was much impressed with the error of the 
modern conception, which is to isolate the different branches of art, 
instead of uniting all into an harmonious whole; and he then also 
realised that, though a poor picture may be outshone, one of real 
worth will only assert its value more clearly when placed in com- 
petition with the most splendid brocades and bronzes. 

The truth of this theory is apparent to all who ever visited 
Lenbach’s home, where, from a room decorated with early German 
and Italian pictures, we passed into a sort of fountain-grotto with 
mosaics from the master’s own designs, where the ornamented stone 
seats are covered with soft-toned costly stuffs, and the only note 
of colour is the brilliant plumage of birds; then comes the most 
splendid apartment, containing Titian’s portraits of Francis the First 
of France and Philip the Second of Spain, as well as precious 
Gobelins and antique busts; and, lastly, the atelier, where all is in 
accordance with Lenbach’s theory that art should be entwined with 
everyday life, and not a thing apart; and ample evidence of his 
extensive clientéle is furnished by the work on the walls, which in- 
cludes portraits of emperors, kings, princes, statesmen, field-marshals, 
scholars, and poets, as well as thoughtful and attractive feminine 
studies. Prince Bismarck, who was Lenbach’s guest here in 1892, is 
naturally strongly en évidence. 

In arranging his rooms Lenbach adopted the same principle as in 
painting his portraits, giving everything its proper value, and 
displaying his artistic skill in selecting what ought to be brought 
out into prominence and what shaded off into clare-obscure; as 
is to be expected, pictures are here the high lights, and their 
perfections are heightened by a tasteful arrangement of other art 
treasures. 

From the time that he settled in Munich, Lenbach entered 
keenly into all matters connected with art, and has been untiring in 
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his endeavours to reform both the educational methods of modern 
academies and the arrangements of what he terms the ‘annual art 
fairs’ now held in all great cities. He describes as insane the idea 
of expecting a person to examine two thousand pictures at once, 
and says that it is practically the same as to be asked to listen to 
two thousand musical instruments playing different tunes, the half 
of which ring false. 

Therefore, in addition to the object-lesson provided by his own 
house, he further developed his theory at different exhibitions 
where the necessary space was allotted him; notably at the Inter- 
national Art Exhibition, held in the Munich Glaspalast in 1897, 
where a whole suite of rooms were arranged in accordance with an 
elaborate scheme of his own, by which every modern work got the 
special setting it required, owing to the introduction of pictures by 
the old masters as well as plastic works of the Renaissance and 
earlier periods, which, together with marbles, furniture, rich carpets, 
and hangings, combined to produce a splendid harmony of colour. 

At a congress held in Munich, in 1893, for the furtherance of 
better methods of painting, Lenbach, who was elected president, 
made an important speech on the causes of the decadence in modern 
art. 

He strongly condemned the academical teaching, which led 
simply to an over-production of pictures which could not give 
pleasure, and which assuredly no one would ‘ever want to buy, so 
that modern exhibitions presented the appearance of asylums for 
the housing of what would otherwise be homeless pictures. 

This will only be checked, he maintained, when the present 
academic division between theory and practice ceases, and the 
student is stimulated from the beginning to create something which 
will fulfil a real practical end, even though it be only in some minor 
branch of art. 

Lenbach further warmly protested against the great distinction 
usually made between decorative and what is called ‘ high art,’ since 
whatever is perfect in its way must surely always be high art, whether 
it is a beautiful piece of furniture or a picture by Raphael. All the 
great artists were conscious of this fact, he pointed out, and most of 
the old masters began at some trade; many sculptors were goldsmiths 
and many painters mechanics. 

He illustrated the necessity of attending to this point by quoting 
the fact that, though there are over two thousand artists of varying 
merit in Munich, the theatrical managers had been obliged to send 
to Vienna and Coburg for the decorations for the Wagnerian repre- 
sentations. 

In this discourse Lenbach also advocated a greater attention to 
technique, and deplored the pretension of modern days, when there 
were no apprentices, and all wished to be masters. 
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Some of Lenbach’s portraits were seen at the International Art 
Exhibition held in Earl’s Court some years ago, but on the whole the 
London public have had little opportunity of getting acquainted with 
his work ; which is the more to be regretted as the English school of 
portraiture sadly needs the infusion of those qualities which so dis- 
tinguish this Munich master. 


Anita MacManon. 
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HOW THEY TRAIN ACTORS JN PARIS 


Some of us are making a desperate effort to wring from Government 
a subsidy for a national theatre. Are we going to win this time? 
I know not ; but in any event the State-aided theatre will be nothing 
without the State-aided school of acting. And for this ‘ the profes- 
sion’ will have to make greater sacrifices than the Government—in 
time, money, and devotion to the cause of art. They must be 
prepared to teach for nothing, and to take the despised amateur by 
the hand and make a man of him. With becoming respect for 
Mr. Tree, as for other distinguished actors, I doubt whether the best 
of one-man schools on the ordinary commercial basis is what we need. 

What we do need in the arts is the enthusiasm which sends the 
best men in medicine into the hospitals, often to the neglect of a pro- 
fitable practice. We have it to some extent at the Royal Academy, 
but only to an extent. Exceptin the cause of charity, we are without 
it altogether in the art of the actor. The French are blessed with 
it all round, and that is why their acting and their painting are 
on the highest level. The greatest painters not only take their 
turn of teaching at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; they work in noble 
emulation, on a system that assigns to each artist his particular 
atelier of pupils, and makes him covet the glory of bringing out the 
Prix de Rome of the year. Géréme, who died the other day an 
octogenarian, used often to ride into Paris in the very early morning 
from his villa in the suburbs to coach raw lads at their work. He 
had some small allowance, which might conceivably have paid his 
cab-fares had he come on wheels. Such devotion, in its full and 
perfect flower, is still wanting at the Royal Academy. The Academi- 
cians, no doubt, take their turn of gratuitous teaching, but many of 
them regard it as an unmitigated bore. They are busy and pre- 
occupied. Their early morning is for the worm, in the shape of the 
millionaire, who must take his sitting between his gallop and his 
board meeting, or not at all. They feel scant interest in beginners, 
who are mere fellow-creatures in the abstract, with no recommenda- 
tion in the fees from private teaching, or in the tie of blood. 
Géréme was found dead in bed one morning in his Paris studio. In 
that very bed on another morning years ago I found him willing to 
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listen while I pleaded the cause of a youngster from England, eager 
for admission to the Beaux-Arts, but without a word of French to his 
name. He had nothing to recommend him but his love of art and 
a bundle of drawings. But, happily, the drawings were in the 
universal language; and, looking at them, Géréme nodded assent: 
Think of the temerity of such an intrusion on a British R.A.! That 
spirit, and that alone, will give us a national theatre. The master- 
pieces of the ‘drama will be nothing without a rank and file that 
know how to interpret them. This presupposes the school of acting, 
and the school that is free to all. No sum of money likely to be at 
the command of poor students could pay for the teaching at the 
Conservatoire. 

The greatest actors in France volunteer for this service. I have 
seen Got at the height of his fame, with his decoration in his button- 
hole, taking his early morning class of declamation at the Con- 
servatoire. I wrote of it at the time, and I am beholden now to 
what I said then when the impression was fresh. The Conservatoire 
is both a high school and a university of the scenic arts. You learn 
to sing there, or you learn to act, if you have the vocation, by a 
long course of laborious study under the .best professors in the 
world, who give their services tothe State for next to nothing. The 
schooling is regular and methodical, and great stress is laid on 
declamation, on the art of doing perfect justice to French verse, 
which, without such justice, is perilously apt to lapse into hybrid 
prose. The masterpieces of dramatic literature are rehearsed over 
and over again, with due attention to gesture and expression ; and a 
kind of tradition of the way of rendering them is carried down from 
one school of actors to another. Got received his first reading of a 
classic part from an earlier master, who, in his turn, had it in a 
direct line from the original creator, himself a player. There is 
something to be said against the system, of course, as well as some- 
thing for it, but fortunately French histrionic art is never likely to 
want initiative and originality. The respect for tradition acts only 
as a useful brake on the wheel. 

The teaching process, strictly speaking, is never at an end; it 
goes on at the stage rehearsals, long after the pupil at the Conserva- 
toire has become the actor in vogue. A French rehearsal is a very 
serious thing, and there is no mumbling through a part. I re- 
member a now almost historic rehearsal at the Francais, before the 
secessions, when the company was at its full strength. I found 
them on the stage, sheltered in small tents from the cutting 
draughts of the wings. The piece in preparation was Ruy Blas, 
revived with much splendour under the Republic, with Sarah 
Bernhardt as Queen and Mounet-Sully in the title-part. Got as 
semainier, or superintendent of the week, conducted the rehearsal. 

Mounet-Sully’s besetting sin is vehemence ; and it found him 
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out in his delivery of the grand tirade against ministerial jobbery, 
in the Council scene. His invocation of the spirit of Charles the 
Fifth soon showed a tendency to degenerate into a roar. 

Got stopped him at once. ‘I should certainly say that in a 
different style ; it is too solemn to be rendered in that way.’ 

‘I am quite of your opinion,’ said a grey-haired man who had 
just joined him from the wing—M. Perrin, the administrator of the 
company. 

It was a timely reinforcement. The two together were hardly an 
overmatch for their impetuous comrade, strong in his conviction that 
it is a far cry to Hades. The rehearsal was suspended for a quarter 
of an hour while they fought it out. There was a whole world of 
critical acumen—I will not say wasted on it (more especially as I 
mean just the opposite thing)—on either side. 

‘It is a call to wake the Emperor from his death-sleep,’ said 
Mounet-Sully ; ‘ it must be loud.’ 

‘It is a reverent appeal,’ said Got. 

‘ Almost as impressive as an act of religion,’ said Perrin. 

‘I assure you I cannot see it in that light,’ returned Mounet- 
Sully. ‘For me, it is a passionate cry to the shade of the Emperor.’ 

‘But you don’t expect to wake the man up—voyons !’ said Got. 

‘Well, try it again,’ said Perrin. 

Next it was the turn of the queen, who had to step forth from 
behind the arras and announce herself to her adorer. The superb 
Sarah accordingly quitted her tent to place herself in very visible 
hiding. Then, in the well-known voice, we had: ‘O merci!’ 

Ruy Blas. ‘Ciel!’ (It is a start of surprise, and, as we may 
imagine, he is perfect here.) 

La Reine. ‘ Vous avez bien fait de leur parler ainsi. “ Je n’y puis 
résister, duc ; il faut que je serre Cette loyale main si ferme et si 
sincére!”’ She darts out her hand, extending the arm at full 
length—a gesture peculiar to her in private life as on the stage. 
She always shakes hands in that way. 

Got. ‘I don’t like that. You only give him your hand ; you ought 
to take his.’ 

Sarah Bernhardt. ‘I think my way is better; there is more 
netteté in the action.’ : 

She probably means that it is more statuesque, as it certainly is, 
but is perhaps unwilling to use an illustration from her favourite art. 
Her acting has always shown a keen sense of the beauty of pose. 
She gets the full plastic as well as histrionic value of a situation. 

Perrim. ‘ What does your text say? Look at the stage direction. 
(Reads.) ‘She advances rapidly and takes his hand before he can 
prevent her.” ’ 

Sarah Bernhardt (laughing). ‘Very well, then; give’ me your 
hand.’ (Mounet-Sully lets her take it.) . 
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By-and-by enter Febvre, as Salluste, to surprise Ruy Blas— 
‘Bonjour!’ tapping him on the shoulder. 

Ruy Blas. ‘Good heavens! Iam lost! The Marquis!’ 

The discussion of this single entry occupied them the better part 
of an hour. Febvre, Mounet-Sully, Sarah Bernhardt, Perrin, Got— 
all took part init, and with the liveliest interest, often all talking 
together. The first entry was from the centre—Ruy Blas standing 
in soliloquy conveniently near, his master tapping him on the 
shoulder, then crossing to the council table, throwing down his 
cloak, and taking a seat to meet his astonished stare. ‘ Would it be 
better to do that,’ asked Febvre, ‘ or to take one’s seat first, without 
touching him at all, and then confront him with the “ Bonjour ”— 
making that the “tap,” so to speak?’ He tried it, and they were 
unanimously of opinion that it would not do. ‘ How would it be to 
throw the cloak to him to hold?’ suggested Sarah. ‘No,’ said 
Perrin, ‘ you discount your effect of the handkerchief later on, 
which is a much better one.’ ‘ Would you have him at the centre 
of the stage or near the wing?’ That was the fourth proposition. 
I really forget the rest. 

And all that I saw that day was less than a thirtieth part of the 
declamatory preparation for one piece. Yet we wonder by what magic, 
by what happy gift of Nature precluding the necessity of labour, the 
French have become the first actors in the world! 

At another time I saw Got take his class at the Conservatoire. 
It was mainly a lesson of declamation. The students came forward 
one by one, and delivered a passage from some classic, ancient or 
modern, grave or gay. The great actor was there to see that nothing 
was wanting to their perfect equipment for the work. It was not 
enough to take it trippingly on the tongue—that was a matter of 
course. The elisions had to be right, the cadences, the inflections, 
with every other point incidental to the colossal difficulty of the 
Alexandrine. There were refinements of sound which no foreign ear 
could hope to catch; but the old man stood listening for them, like 
a Chinese virtuoso following the flight of a sky-note on the single 
string. He stopped the lesson again and again, to enforce a point 
in gesture or attitude—all to the end of putting away everything 
that was not Nature in its conceivable highest, as distinct from habit 
in its incrustations of bad taste. He was, in fact, training his 
students in the process of looking within for the truer, and therefore 
the better, self. The self-consciousness of the French artist has made 
him the most supremely natural craftsman in the world. It was a 
great saying of Flaubert to Maupassant: ‘ Cultivate your originality.’ 

It was especially a lesson in elocution—our lost art. The time 
has passed when every sound in the English language had its law, 
with old Walker for its lawgiver. If we bow to any authority now, 
it is only to the tea-tables of Mayfair. . When that region determined 
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to treat its final ‘ g’s’ as a waste product, we joined in the ‘singin’’ 
of their death song. Yet it is hardly enough authority for a rule 
of life. One of the last of Walker’s disciples was Mr. Phelps. To 
hear him declaim the recitative of Athalie in its English dress was 
to feel proud of our tongue. Mrs. Dallas, better known as Miss 
Glyn, was another. There is a story of her taking a class of ladies 
in the recitation of The Raven. 

‘« Prophet,” said I, “ thing of e-vil,”’ began one mincing miss of 
the band. 

‘ Thing of what?’ was the majestic query, in the deep chest-note 
of the old school. 

‘ E-vil.’ 

‘I know as little of the word, young lady, as I am sure you know 
of the thing. ‘“ E-v’),” if you please. Go on.’ 

‘“« Prophet still, if bird or dev-il.”’ 

‘Oh, please, don’t call him out of his name: “dev'l’s” the only 
thing he has right about him, from all I hear.’ 

That was the old school—the grammar of speech, the grammar 
of gesture, the grammar of action and of all the arts proper to the 
great and difficult business of exhibiting yourself to your fellow- 
creatures at a height that makes you visible from top to toe. The 
genius of interpretation was the only thing that came by the light 
of Nature. You learned to move soas not to fall over your own feet, 
to speak without choking with your own words, to produce yourself 
in every mood and every condition of human personality—from the 
heroic ages to the empty day. It was an art that gave us the 
greatest lights of our stage; for even those who thought they ignored 
it, lived on a tradition that had all the essential of a method. The 
tradition has gone, with the system of apprenticeship in the other 
crafts. We want a school to take its place. To the Conservatoire 
we owe the Théatre-Frangais of our day, with the pit as censor in 
the interests of the art, ready to shudder through all its ranks at an 
accent out of place or a gesture that exceeds the modesty of Nature 
—to moan at any attempt to force the note. 

With the ministrant parts of the stage thus provided for, the 
subventioned house, as a theatre of application, would take its 
natural place. The clergy would then want no excuse for going to 
the play, for the elocutionary part of the entertainment might be 
regarded as part of their ordination course. What sweeter and 
more comely service than to render unto our Maker one of the 
things that are His, in bringing into His house a technical purity 
in the use of His most precious gift? And lay and cleric alike 
would find their account in a repertory that supplied the master- 
pieces of our dramatic literature in a procession as majestic as that 
of the kings in Macbeth, with a place in it for our latest births of 
time in the drama of the day. . A theatre so organised might be the 
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great humanising influence of an age that has witnessed the wreck 
of so many other forms of appeal. The pulpit and the lecture plat- 
form have lost their hold in France, but the stage survives as a 
school of manners, and, allowing for the difference in the point of 
view, a school of morals as well. There is nothing more edifying 
than the Frangais or the Odéon on a great night, with the lion of 
democracy and the lamb of every reaction in Church and State, the 
workman from the faubourgs and the dandy from the boulevard, 
side by side in the peaceful and exquisite enjoyment of what they 
have all agreed to regard as a good thing and one of the glories of 
their land, 

The subventioned theatre would have another use as a great 
house of experiment where all the newest ideas might have their 
chance. Such a house has been provided in Paris by municipal 
liberality, and it serves as a sort of endowment of research in new 
forms of dramatic art. Our stage might then recover its simplicity 
of decoration, by the perfectly natural process of putting finer things 
in the place of the scenery. Great passions will ever carry it over 
great upholstery, if you give them their chance. To this day the only 
setting of the chief scene of the Malade Imaginaire, at the Frangais, 
is an armchair. It is carried on by a couple of lackeys, as though 
it had just been removed from a furniture van, and is planted right 
in the middle of the stage. 

That chair is the very one in which Moliére, playing the part of 
Argan in his own piece, suffered the first shock of the illness that 
carried him off. It is but one of the treasures of a house that is a 
perfect museum not only of historic properties, but of the whole art 
of the stage. In the green-room (as M. Delorme, its historian, has 
told us), in the committee-room, in the office of the administrator, in 
the archives, in every part of the theatre to which the public has no 
access, there is a prodigious mass of full-length portraits, of medallions, 
of genre pictures, of engravings, drawings, marbles, bronzes, of 
statuettes. These, with the works exhibited in the public rooms, 
form a unique collection, whereof every piece belongs in some sort to 
the history of the house of Moliére. The museum of accessories is 
as rich in its way as the museum of painting and statuary. Here we 
may find the mandoline used in the Barber of Seville—an instrument 
of rare beauty of form, purity of tone, and antiquity of make. Here, 
too, is the original guitar of the Marriage of Figaro. When the 
piece came out in 1784, the management thought it was so sure to 
fail that it was not worth while to buy a guitar for the hero. An 
instrument was accordingly hired at ten francs a night. The piece 
ran for fifty nights—a ‘ tremendous success’ for that period—and in 
the excitement of this surprise the conditions on which the guitar 
had been obtained were totally forgotten, until the owner presented 
his bill for 500 francs. The canes and walking-sticks are just as 
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curious in their way ; a volume might be written about them alone, 
with all their characteristic varieties of expression. The cane of the 
marquis, elegant and rich, with its long handle of engraved gold and 
its flowing tassel in threads of the same metal; the cane of the 
doctor—ebony, with an ivory handle, as though in half-mourning ; 
the miser’s crab, a mere theft from a neighbour’s tree; the cane of 
the prodigal, mounted with turquoises ; the pilgrim’s staff, the stick 
of office, the cane with which Louis XIV. ruled France—every 
variety has its specimen. The house boasts the possession of the 
very bell that gave the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Let us not inquire, but try to believe. This isthe legend. The bell 
was once hung in the tower of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, behind the 
Louvre, and it was taken down at the Revolution to melt for cannon. 
They were then playing Charles IX., and, there being no. bell to 
sound for the massacre represented in the piece, Joseph Chenier 
asked for this one, on behalf of the company, and obtained it. It 
has belonged to the theatre ever since, and is still used from time to 
time ; in Marion Delorme, for instance, it sounds the death-knell of 
Didier and De Saverny. As for the archives and the library, there 
is certainly nothing like them in the theatrical world. Every 
interesting fact—representations ordinary and extraordinary, daily 
receipts, shares of profits, incidents, changes, fusions of companies, 
rivalries of artists—has been noted with the most scrupulous care 
for the last two centuries. The walls are lined with pictures. The 
finest portrait of Moliére is hung in the green-room. In another 
picture in the same room the poet contemplates with an expression 
very suggestive of quiet disdain a group of merry-andrews, French 
and Italian, who realised the popular conception of comedy before he 
began to write. Two other pictures of capital importance show the 
green-room of 1840, an assemblage of the company of the time, and 
the green-room of 1864. Regnier and Samson are in the first, with 
Rachel, Madame Arnould-Plessy, and Mdlle. Mars. 

There can be no subsidised theatre without a dramatic school ; 
there can be no such school without virtually gratuitous teaching. 
Both institutions involve some renunciation of the starring system. 
The Frangais is a sort of co-operative undertaking, in which the 
interests of dramatic art are expected to come first, and those of the 
dramatic artist only after that. There are no supernumeraries in the 
company, in the sense in which we use the term. Everyone is, or 
has been, a candidate for the highest histrionic honours. No doubt 
some have declined to the inferior parts, as the aspirant first-fiddle 
of orchestra often declines tothe big drum. Many begin as winners 
of the first prize of the year at the Conservatoire, and so claim their 
right of engagement at a national theatre. They may be dismissed 
at the close of their twelvemonth; they may remain only as 
salaried hands; they may. become shareholders of the enterprise, 
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with better pay, a share of the profits, a grant on retirement, a 
pension for life. So there is still the prospect of bread and cheese. 
Bresson received over three thousand pounds down when he left the 
company, with an annuity of about four hundred more. The starring 
system, the actor-manager system, might yield larger rewards ; the 
difference is willingly devoted to the general welfare of the concern. 
At any rate it was so devoted until Sarah Bernhardt, yielding to 
the tempter, broke her engagement to fend for herself. Coquelin 
then followed her lead in insisting on his right to an annual 
tour, which was in the nature of a prolonged benefit. The majority 
still understand that self-sacrifice is a part of the bargain. The 
great players, remembering what they owe to the system of free 
teaching, are ready to show their gratitude by contributions in kind. 
No one-man school could have given them access to such an array of 
professors—Delaunay for their master in comedy, or even Regnier ; 
Bresson for romantic drama; Got for wellnigh all. Subsidies are 
useful in their way ; but the successful actor must be ready to con- 
tribute time and trouble to the endowment. Nothing can spare him 
the essential pang of giving up something of worldly profit for the 
sake of a nobler thing. We want a spark of the fire of the Renais- 
sance here. You cannot revive a drama as you start a shop. - The 
soul of the business is pride in a high calling, love of it, pity for 
struggling beginners without guidance and without means. 


RICHARD WHITEING, 
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CaN we, as a nation, see without concern the industry for which we 
have always been famous pass away from us into alien hands? 
Surely Englishmen would not willingly lose the prestige they have 
enjoyed during so many centuries as horse-breeders, even were that 
: prestige the only thing at stake. It is not, however, merely a 
sentimental loss that threatens us: it is a question of the highest 
national importance, for none will deny that we should, within our 
own country, possess supplies of horses sufficient to equip our military 
forces. . 


SCARCITY OF HORSES OF THE USEFUL STAMP 





Though, as we shall see, some departments of the horse-breeding 
industry in England are more flourishing now than they have ever 
been, the most important departments of the same industry have 
Sata never been in a condition so grave as they are to-day. The decline 
in the number of horses of the useful class suitable for military 
purposes has been manifest for years past. Year by year the 
remount officers have found increasing difficulty in purchasing the 
animals required for cavalry, artillery, and transport. This difficulty 
received serious consideration in 1886, when General Ravenhill, then 
Inspector-General of Remounts, with his Staff, visited the United 
States and Canada to buy horses. With our augmented establish- 
ments of artillery and mounted infantry creating a demand for larger 
numbers of horses the difficulty of the remount officers must 
necessarily increase. 


PROBABLE REASONS FOR INCREASING SCARCITY OF REMOUNTS 


The Remounts Department, limited as it is to the low price of 
401. per horse, is of necessity able to buy only the ‘failures’ which 
come into the market. The British farmer does not aim at the 
production of a horse which when four years old will realise 40/.: he 
cannot afford to do it. He aims at breeding an animal which shall 
make a hunter and which shall be worth 60/. to 75/., or even more ; 
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and if his young horse give promise of fulfilling his expectations, it 
at once commands a price which places it quite out of reach of the 
remount officer. 

Only the ‘ failures’ are accessible to the purchaser of horses for the 
army; and failures are growing less plentiful every year for the reason 
that true principles of mating are becoming more widely understood 
now than they were twenty yearsago. This is due in great measure to 
the valuable educational labours of the numerous breed societies 
which have been established during the last quarter of a century, 
each of which makes the interests of one particular breed of horse 
its special care. The farmers who continue to breed horses are more 
successful than they used to be in producing animals of the superior 
stamp at which they aim. 

The scarcity is also due to the fact that very many farmers have 
practically given up breeding altogether: they found that breeding 
horses on the haphazard system of sending any mare to any horse 
which satisfied their fathers did not pay. 

Hence the scarcity of the horses on which the remount officer 
depends to supply the needs of the army: hence it comes that the 
question of finding horses for our cavalry, artillery, and transport is 
more serious to-day than it was when Lord Rosebery’s committee ' 
sat, more than thirty years ago, to inquire into the capabilities of 
the country in regard to a better supply of horses. 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF BREEDING 


When Queen Victoria came to the throne, an enormously greater 
number of horses of the useful class were bred in England than have 
been bred during the last forty years or more. The great system of 
mail and passenger coaches, which in pre-railway days were the 
principal means of transit, compelled the employment of vast numbers 
of horses. The writer is not aware of the existence of any figures 
which would tell us the number of horses used on the ‘road’ in any 
given year, but it is known that the coaches which ran between 
London and Brighton in the thirties required at least 1,500 horses 
to work those sixty miles of road alone. 

A coach plying between London and Edinburgh, 400 miles, 
required 400 horses to work it, for ‘one horse per mile one way’ was 
the rule. These figures give some slight idea of the numbers of 
horses used in England in the coaching era. 

When. railways began to drive the coaches off the roads the 
demand for horses naturally declined, and in course of time ceased 
altogether; and breeders, ceasing to produce animals for which 


' Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Condition of the Country with 
regard to Horses, and its Capabilities of supplying any present or future Demands 
for them: Chairman, the Earl of Rosebery. 1873. 
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the market had disappeared, devoted their pasture and money to 
breeding other kinds of stock—cattle and sheep. 

Believers in the future of automobiles predict that these vehicles 
will at no very distant time increase to such an extent that the light 
van and omnibus horse, as well as the heavy draught horse, will be 
banished not only from our streets but from our country roads. 

It is clear that the increase of self-propelled vehicles and the 
increasing application of electricity to tramways must, in course of 
time, oust horses from many spheres of utility: but as in the past, 
so in the future, horses will remain indispensable for the majority of 
purposes in England. 


HoRSES FOR PLEASURE 


Before going further into our subject it may be well to glance at 
those phases of the horse-breeding industry which are now more 
flourishing than they have ever been before, and whose thriving 
condition is sometimes cited to support fallacious arguments con- 
cerning the industry as a whole. There has been a marked increase 
in the number of racehorses bred in England and Ireland during the 
last fifty or sixty years. In 1849 there were 1,315 horses of various 
ages running in the two countries, and in the present year the 
number of racehorses on the turf exceeds 3,000. 

Exact figures concerning the number of horses used in the 
hunting field have never been collected; but as the fox-hunting 
establishments in the United Kingdom numbered 112 in 1857,? and 
increased to over 200 in the season 1903-4; * and as greater facilities 
of transit and other causes have brought far larger ‘ fields’ of horsemen 
to follow hounds, we shall be much below the mark if we say that the 
number of hunters in the kingdom to-day is thrice the number that 
existed half a century ago. 

The acknowledged increase in the number of our racehorses 
and hunters has been sometimes quoted as evidence of the flourish- 
ing state of the breeding industry; but this argument is utterly 
misleading, both as regards the facts themselves and as regards the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. 

The racehorse, as a racehorse, is hardly worth considering as an 
asset in national defence. Admirably as he is fitted for his direct 
purpose—the carrying of a light weight at high speed over a short 
distance—he is not the stamp of animal which lends itself to other 
uses. ‘The good thoroughbreds which promise to repay the expense 
of training and racing are devoted to the turf. The failures of the 
thoroughbred stud are to be purchased at prices which sufficiently 
indicate their lack of general utility : they are useless to the remount 


* Sporting Magazine, 1857. * Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1903-4. 
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officer, who seeks an animal that can either carry a soldier with his 
accoutrements—from eighteen to about twenty-three stone—or can 
take its place in gun team or transport wagon. 

Nor is the hunter, for different reasons, an asset upon which the 
nation can rely; though, as we gratefully saw in the recent 
emergency of the South African War, the sportsmen of Great Britain 
throw open their stables to their country at a pinch. The hunter is 
essentially private property ; during his working life his value places 
him beyond reach of the remount buyer, and when his career in 
the hunting field is closed, whether from age or unsoundness, he is 
useless for military work. The same applies to the polo-pony. 

The hunters of the kingdom are at the disposal of the country in 
the time of urgent need, but not in time of peace; and it is in time 
of peace that the army requires horses to teach cavalry and mounted 
infantry men to ride and manceuvre. 

Our ‘ horses of pleasure ’—racehorses, hunters, and polo-ponies— 
then, serve no practical purpose in mounting our troops under normal 
conditions. 


PART PLAYED BY THE THOROUGHBRED IN IMPROVING THE 
SuppLy OF HorseEs 


The Royal Commission on Horse Breeding, established in 1887, 
is entrusted with the expenditure of the money which was previously 
given in ‘Royal Plates’ on the turf (to which Parliament added a 
sum of 2,000/. a year, making a total of 5,000/. annually). This 
money is used to subsidise a small number of good thoroughbred 
stallions for the public service. These stallions, selected at the 
annual show held at Islington, receive each a ‘ premium’ of 150/. for 
the year, and stand for service at nominal fees in appointed districts 
throughout England and Scotland. Their purpose is to aid in the 
production of horses other than thoroughbreds, and the young 
stock obtained by their’ services is of a distinctly superior stamp. 
The weakness of the scheme lies in the smallness of its scale. 
Twenty-nine stallions, it is obvious, can make little impression upon 
the quality of all the half-bred stock in England. 


BRITAIN’S DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN COUNTRIES FOR HORSES 
OF THE USEFUL CLASS 


How largely we are dependent upon foreign countries for our 
supplies of horses for commonplace everyday use, for van and 
omnibus work and other useful purposes, few people are aware. The 
trade in horses between Great Britain and foreign countries has 
expanded with great rapidity in recent years, and when we review 
the details of this trade with the assistance of the Government 

Vor, LV—No. 328 38 
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returns which are published every year, it is startling to discover the 
extent to which we depend upon America and the countries of 
Europe for our supplies of useful horses—for all classes of horse, 
indeed, save the racehorse, hunter, polo-pony, and those of the 
heavy-draught breeds, known as the Shire, Clydesdale and Suffolk. 

The Board of Trade returns show that we import far more horses 
than we send abroad: it is impossible to take the published figures as 
they stand, for the reason that, to quote from a letter received from the 
Intelligence Branch of the Commercial Department of the Board of 
Trade, ‘ no distinction is made in the case of horses between those 
which are intended for slaughtering purposes and those shipped for 
other purposes.’ It is much to be regretted that a distinction which 
is of the utmost importance should not be carefully made, because 
there has grown up in recent years a great trade in old and worn- 
out horses with Holland and Belgium. 

These animals are included in the returns solely because they 
are shipped alive. And they are shipped alive because it is cheaper 
to transport them alive than to ship the carcases. These worn-out 
horses are walked straight from the vessel to the slaughterers’ yards 
at the Dutch and Belgian ports to be quickly and . humanely 
destroyed. They are not to be counted horses in the proper sense 
at all: they merely represent so much meat in various shapes, so 
much bone manure, glue, hair, and leather; the ingenious economy 
of our continental neighbours enabling them to turn the carcase to 
much more profitable account than we could in England. 

In comparing our import and export figures, therefore, it 
becomes necessary to strike out these worn-out horses from our 
calculation. 

To avoid overloading our pages with figures let us condense two 
periods of the trade: a five-year period of half a century ago and the 
latest five years. 

During the five years 1851-1855 we imported 21,936 horses, 
and exported * 11,875 horses. 

During the five years 1899-1903 we imported 200,085 horses, 
and exported ° 66,962 horses. 


* The trade in worn-out horses did not exist at this time: all the animals then 
exported were either for breeding purposes or for service. 

5 The figures actually given in the returns show 156,962 horses exported during 
1899-1903. 

As stated above, the worn-out horses exported for slaughter are not distinguished 
in the official returns from horses shipped for breeding purposes and for service. Of 
these 156,962 horses, 126,676 were sent to Belgium and Holland. These included a 
proportion of good serviceable horses which were purchased at high prices, but the 
average value of the whole number is given as 11/. only, clearly showing that the vast 
majority were of the worn-out class, which are worth a couple of sovereigns apiece. 
We are enabled to arrive at a rough estimate of the actual number of worn-out horses 
included from the figures collected in 1898, when the attention of the public was 
drawn to the sufferings of these unfortunate animals caused by neglect on the voyage. 
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These figures show us two important matters: first, that while 
our imports of horses have increased nearly tenfold during the half 
century, our exports have increased only sixfold during the same 
period ; and, secondly, that whereas fifty years ago we were breeding 
all the horses we required for all purposes save about 2,000 yearly, 
which we obtained from abroad, we now, on the average, buy from 
foreigners 26,624 horses a year more than we raise in our own 
country. 

The reason for this has already been given. Fifty years ago 
there still existed a demand for horses to work the coaches; and 
breeders, not yet realising the magnitude of the change which the 
railway was destined to work, were producing practically as many 
horses as the country required. We now require far fewer horses 
of this stamp; but as it no longer pays to breed them at all, the 
industry has dwindled almost to extinction. 

Our expenditure on foreign horses is another feature of the subject, 
and one on which much might be said. Without dealing at length 
with this aspect of the trade, it may be mentioned that during the 
eleven years 1893-1903 we have paid away to foreign breeders over 
fourteen millions of money. 


CHARACTER OF HORSES IMPORTED 


The horses we purchase from abroad are of very varying 
character. The most valuable are the carriage and coach horses, the 
upstanding animals which are so eagerly sought by the dealers, and 
whose production is so unaccountably neglected by English breeders. 
We buy large numbers of these horses every year from France and 
Germany ; they boast a strong strain of English blood, which goes 
far to account for their excellence, but this is a point to which we 
may refer on a future page. 

We are now concerned with their value. They cost the dealer 
from 50l. to 150/., or even more; a well-matched pair standing 
from 15°1 to 16 hands is worth a ‘ fancy price,’ 500 to 600 guineas 
or more. It would pay us handsomely to breed such horses in 
England, and so retain in our country the money we now spend 
buying them in foreign countries ; but for some reason the English 
farmer does not turn his attention to this very remunerative class of 
stock. He knows, none better, that it costs as little to rear a good 


It was stated that 14,000 worn-out horses were shipped to Holland and Belgium in 
the year named. Since then this trade las greatly increased, and we shall be well 
within the mark if we take it that during the period 1899-1903 the number of knackers” 
horses exported has averaged 18,000 per annum, or 90,000 in the five years. Thus 
deducting from the total of ‘official’ horses, viz. 156,962, the estimated number of 
‘living carcases’ 90,000, we obtain the net total of 66,962 serviceable horses given 
in the text. 
8s 2 
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horse as a bad one; and though the supply of good carriage horses 
is always far short of the demand, and suitable animals command 
ready sale at remunerative prices, he does not breed them: hence 
nine-tenths of the fine coach and carriage horses to be seen in 
London and elsewhere come from abroad. 

From Russia and Scandinavia we import droves of ponies: smal] 
and coarsely bred, but hardy and useful animals, which find purchasers 
among small tradesmen and costermongers. These ponies are of no 
great value: they cost from 5/. to 8/. per head, and inasmuch as it 
would not pay us to produce them in England, we may be satisfied 
to obtain them from countries whose great areas of waste land permit 
the profitable breeding of such low-grade animals. 

America sends us horses of a coarse but most useful stamp, which 
for the most part are bought by omnibus and van proprietors, who 
require animals that combine considerable draught power with fair 
speed. These horses are worth on the average about 30/. to 40/. per 
head, but they represent a particularly useful class of animal regarded 
from the national standpoint. 

Their utility may be shown in a very few words. It will be 
remembered that when the events of the South African war required 
the despatch of great forces of cavalry and artillery, the War Office, 
under the registration scheme which had been adopted some years 
before with an eye to such contingencies, took large numbers of 
horses from the stables of the great London carrying companies. 
These horses had to be replaced, and the Board of Trade returns 
show whence they were obtained ; in 1901 we imported over 19,000 
horses from the United States. Last year, when the trade was 
recovering its normal condition, we imported only 3160 horses from 
America. 

Ninety per cent. of our purchases from the States are of the *bus- 
horse type; the remainder consist of carriage horses, a few ‘ trotters,’ 
and a quite insignificant number of racehorses.® 


CHARACTER OF HORSES EXPORTED 


While the large majority of the horses we import are of low 
commercial value, the horses which we sel] every year to foreigners 
are of very different character. 

The best English stallions of our different breeds are, and always 
have been, in demand on the Continent, as well as English mares ; 
and the use foreign stud-masters have made of the breeding stock 
they obtain from us offers an object-lesson in the wisdom of putting 
aside prejudice in favour of one breed over another. In France, 
Germany, and Hungary stud-masters have succeeded in ‘ grading 


* Special Report on the Market for American Horses in Foreign Countries. 
Washington Government Printing Office. 1898. 
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up’ horses of particular desired types, and stallions of these breeds 
are bought at high prices to be taken to America, where the skill of 
continental horse-breeders is now fully recognised. 

If we refer to the pages of the Sporting Magazine of 1820 we 
find that for years before that date foreigners were buying English 
thoroughbreds and great numbers of English half-bred mares for 
breeding purposes. The evidence given before Lord Rosebery’s 
Committee in the year 1873 showed that as far back as witnesses 
could personally remember—to 1840 or earlier—French, Italian, 
German and Austrian agents had been visiting England regularly 
every year to buy stallions and mares for breeding purposes. And 
again, the records of the breed societies, which issue certificates of 
pedigree for horses sold to go abroad, show that the exports of the 
best bred horses continue to be more numerous now than they have 
ever been. 

It is a singular thing that foreign breeders, with all the liberal 
assistance given by their Governments from the public purse for 
generations, should still come to England to buy breeding stock: 
but so it is. The continental horse-master fully appreciates the 
value of the pedigree sire of any of the English breeds which have 
been long established, but when he obtains stallions of pedigree and 
character he uses them without prejudice. The science of ‘ mating,’ 
the secret of pairing animals so that the good qualities of one parent 
may correct the defects of the other, or that the progeny may more 
nearly than either parent approach a desired type, has been far more 
carefully studied in foreign countries than in England. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


Our present position, then, is this: in proportion to our greatly 
increased population we are breeding fewer horses than we bred fifty 
years ago, but those we do breed are of a higher average quality. 
This advance, in some measure at least, is the result of the work of 
the several breed societies, which have been labouring to educate the 
farmer in the true principles of horse-breeding and to raise the 
accepted standards of merit. It is to be remembered that these 
societies can do little to encourage increased production: their 
mission is to foster improvement in quality. 

This, so far as it goes, is satisfactory; but this general advance 
in quality, implying as it does higher prices, has been the means of 
embarrassing the Remount Department, which depends upon the 
cheap horse. 

Many of the animals we import—the coach and carriage horses 
which come from Normandy and North Germany—are excellent ; but 
we discover no cause of congratulation in the exception to the 
general rule that our imported horses are bad or indifferent, for the 
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simple reason that we could breed coach and carriage horses equally 
good, or better, at home. They are with few exceptions the direct 
descendants of the good stock which we sell to the foreign agents ; 
and surely it would pay us much better to keep this good stock in 
our hands and breed therefrom in England the high-class harness 
horses we require, than to let our breeding stock leave the country 
and send our money after it to buy its produce. 

It is not as though the continental breeders enjoyed advantages 
of climate or soil which give them an advantage over ourselves. 
They cannot rear horses of a better stamp than we can: on the 
contrary, as already shown, all foreign stud-masters continually and 
regularly seek English blood to improve their own ; and this after 
years of careful stud-work, conducted on scientific principles at great 
public expense. 


ForEIGN Stubs 


It would be impossible in the space available to give any adequate 
idea of the extent to which horse-breeding on the Continent is 
encouraged and controlled by the several Governments; but a few 
figures may help to show the magnitude of the scale on which stud 
operations are conducted, 

In France the State maintains 3450 stallions of twelve different 
breeds: the majority (about 1400 or 1500)- being Norman and 
Vendean horses, suitable for breeding saddle and harness horses of 
the useful class. These stallions are distributed among twenty-two 
central studs, from which animals suited to the needs of the various 
districts are sent out to stand at 689 local centres for service. 

In addition to the stallions belonging to the republic, over 9000 
horses belonging to private persons are licensed for service. About 
270,000/. of Government money is spent annually in France on 
horse-breeding. 

In Germany, a few years ago—1896-7—the State owned about 
2600 stallions of fifteen different breeds, light and heavy, the 
majority of which (1153) were classed as ‘Heavy Riding’ and 
‘Light Draught’ horses—again the most useful stamp of animal. 
These are distributed among seventeen rural studs which supply 
the local stations: these local stations number 899. About one- 
fourth of the total number of Government stallions are bred on the 
four State breeding farms, on which at the period named were 660 
mares and 30 stallions, Privately owned stallions are licensed : 
about 1500 licences were issued in 1896-7. Brood mares may be 
purchased from Government on easy terms, and inducements are 
offered to owners of good mares and young stock to keep them in the 
country, The annual expenditure of Government money on horse- 
breeding is about 190,000/. 

Hungary owns four great breeding establishments where stallions 
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for the public service are reared. In 1896, 2838 sires of different 
breeds were distributed among eighteen central depéts, which supplied 
946 local stations. Hungarian stud-masters, having followed one 
settled policy for many years, have succeeded in establishing distinct 
strains suitable for definite work. Hungary is the only country on 
the Continent which possesses a distinct breed for the saddle. 

Only the pick of the young horses reared on the great public 
breeding farms are kept for the State studs ; these number about 20 
per cent. of the horse foals bred every year. About 25 per cent. of the 
foals are sold as ‘communal stallions’ to the local authorities of 
districts where such horses are required. About 233,000/. of public 
money is spent annually on horse-breeding. 

Austria possesses some 2000 Government stallions, which are 
attached to five central depéts, whence they are distributed among 
522 local stations. The stallions belong to thirteen distinct breeds, 
the largest number of any one breed being English half-bred 
stallions, which in 1897 numbered 766. There are two large State 
breeding farms, and two smaller establishments where carriage horses 
only are bred. About 140,000/. is spent every year from the public 
purse on horse-breeding. 

Russia, Italy and Turkey each -possesses extensive breeding studs ; 
but perhaps the particulars given will suffice to show the scale on 
which the continental Powers conduct the business of horse-breeding. 
In every case the supply of remounts for the army is the principal 
object kept in view; and while the fees charged for the use of 
Government stallions are in every case nominal, the price paid to 
the private breeder for a remount is calculated to make the rearing 
of good stock profitable to him. 

The foreign stud-master has the highest opinion of English 
thoroughbred blood, but he has no blind prejudice in its favour. 
If he seeks to produce or perpetuate a particular type of horse, he 
uses the strain of blood which experience has taught him is most 
likely to bring about the result he desires, It is very largely owing 
to his absence of prejudice in favour of one strain or another that 
the Norman, German and Hungarian breeders have been so success- 
ful in establishing distinct strains of the useful type. 


THE Want oF ARMY HorSES IN ENGLAND 


Our insular position, which makes the navy our ‘first line of 
defence,’ denies to the army the paramount importance that attaches 
to the armies of continental countries, which have lengthy land 
borders to defend. The remount question is thus of even more im- 
portance to continental countries than to ourselves; hence the 
enormous and costly machinery European Governments maintain to 
secure possession at al] times of adequate supplies of horses. 
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It is not necessary that we should adopt a system on any con- 
tinental model to provide our army with horses, but it is absolutely 
necessary that our mounted troops should be mounted in fact and 
not merely on paper; and, as has been shown in the preceding pages, 
various forces have been at work which now render the work/of, the 
remount officers almost impossible of accomplishment. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the difficulty. It is very 
generally known that our cavalry regiments and batteries of horse and 
field artillery in Britain do not possess anything likeithe number of 
horses which they would require if placed on a ‘service footing.’ 
It is well known that the horses cannot be,obtained at the price (40/.) 
to which the remount officer is restricted ; and, as the writer has 
endeavoured to show, the horse which can be sold at the price the 
Government will pay is steadily disappearing. 

It has been said that England will be able to obtain from private 
stables all the horses she requires to mount her troops and horse her 
guns in the howr of emergency. That proposition may be granted at 
once. In grave emergency, such as invasion, we may take it for 
granted that private individuals would place at the disposal of the 
country, hunters and polo-ponies, carriage jand van horsesjin numbers 
which would enable us to keep the field and replace casualties for as 
long as might be necessary. 

But can we be content with this? Can we teach men to ride, 
can we teach them the secrets of horse-mastery between the hour 
when invasion threatens and the hour that brings thejstorm upon us? 
Can we teach troops to manceuvre in large bodies, or can the ablest 
officers learn to handle them in a period that may be measured by 
weeks, if not days ? 

It is not enough that we should have horses in the time of 
emergency, we must have horsemen; and the trained horse-soldier 
cannot, it is presumed, be made at a few days’ notice. Without 
claiming any knowledge of military matters, the writer merely reasons 
that, inasmuch as the most apt pupil requires a certain time to learn 
to ride and acquire the elements of horse-mastery, he must require 
at least a little longer apprenticeship to learn in addition the duties 
of a soldier. For this reason it is urged that the mounted branches 
of the army should be kept supplied in time of peace with as many 
horses as will enable our soldiers not only to learn to ride, but to 
manceuvre in large bodies. 


THE REMEDY 


Different classes of horsejare required forthe several branches of 
the army: the animals suitable for heavy and light cavalry and 
mounted infantry, and for artillery and transport work, necessarily 
ditfer one from the other in type; but in some respects they are 
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tried by a common standard: they must be five years old, they must 
be undocked, andjthey must not cost more than 40/. per head. 

Now, the British farmer cannot breed a horse, keep it till it is 
five years old and then sell it for 40/.; if he does so he sells at a loss. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the Government should adopt one of 
two courses: (1) buy the horses at three and four years old, or (2) 
raise the limit of price for five-year-old horses. From the pecuniary 
point of view it matters little which course is adopted, as if three- 
year-old horses are purchased they must be kept at the public 
expense until fit to take their places in regiment or battery. Five 
years is the minimum age at which any horse can safely be asked to 
perform the often trying work exacted of a troop horse, and to put a 
younger animal to such hard work would simply mean to fill the 
stables with broken-down invalids. 

The purchase of horses of three and four years old would be the 
preferable plan, for the reason that few private purchasers care to 
buy animals so young. Therefore, if the remount agent were 
permitted to buy horses of three and four years old when their 
breeder could afford to take 35/. to 40/. a head for them, the army 
would secure the pick of the home market instead of the refuse, as it 
does under the existing system. 

Were the farmer thus assured of a fairly profitable market for 
young horses he would gladly breed more of them. Nine English- 
men out of ten would rather breed a horse than a cow or a sheep if 
he could afford to do so; it is simply because our farmers are obliged 
to consider every detail of their business from the monetary point 
of view that they have in so many cases desisted from horse-breeding. 

Since horses of three and four years old cannot be put to work 
it becomes necessary to arrange for their maintenance and training 
till they can be drafted to regiment and battery. This could be 
done by the establishment of remount depéts. It is assumed that 
if the mounted branches of the army at home be maintained at 
their full strength, about 4000 horses per annum will be required 
to replace losses from age, accident, and disease : therefore ten such 
depéts each to contain 400 horses would be wanted. We would 
establish six in England, two in Scotland, and two in Ireland. 

Each depot would comprise stabling for 400 horses, with a riding 
school wherein the young animals might be handled and broken, a 
field or two for outdoor work, the necessary loose boxes for sick 
animals, the usual offices, and the needful accommodation for the 
staff of fifty hands (one man to every eight horses), the supervising 
officer, and his subordinate. The stabling should be of cheap and 
economical construction; horses for campaigning must not be 
pampered, or they become soft and liable to disease when exposed to 
hardship and bad weather. 

These depéts with their riding schools would answer some useful 
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purposes beside that for which they are primarily required. They 
would, for example, provide much needed facilities for teaching 
soldiers to ride and for teaching them the elements of horse-mastery. 
The staff, consisting of picked good-conduct men who have retired 
after service in the army, preferably in a mounted branch, would 
form a valuable corps of trained horse masters and buyers. 

Careful calculations show that these ten depdts could be 
established with all the necessary buildings, land, &c., for a capital 
sum of 250,000/., about one quarter the cost of a single first-class 
battleship. 

The remount depdt scheme which has been thus briefly out 
lined might well be adopted in our Colonies—in South Africa, for 
instance—with great advantage to our military efficiency. I refrain 
from taxing the reader’s patience with a more detailed sketch of this 
scheme, having dealt with the subject at some length in a pamphlet’ 
published two years ago. 

WALTER GILBEY. 


" Horses for the Army: A Suggestion; 6d. published by Vinton & Co., 9 New 
Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 





THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES 


I 


Durine the last few months the subject of State Registration of 
Nurses has been much discussed, and partisans of both sides have 
circulated literature on the subject. In this Review there have 
been two excellent articles, one by Lady Helen Munro Ferguson, 
in February last, in favour of State registration, and one by 
Miss Liickes, matron of the London Hospital, against it. I will 
preface these few remarks by saying that I began studying the 
question with an open mind, but was naturally a little biassed 
against registration by the views of Miss Florence Nightingale, 
the pioneer of skilled nursing, and by the formidable list of experts 
which was sent me, who object apparently to any form of registration. 
But a careful study of the question has inclined me to believe that 
some form of organisation would be of enormous service, not alone to 
the members of the profession of nursing, but to the general public. 
It is the point of view of those who employ skilled nurses that I shall 
try and put before those who may be interested in the subject. * 

At present all nurses are ‘ classed’ together, those who have the 
highest qualifications, and those who have none at all. Registration 
will at least eliminate the wholly untrained or imperfectly trained. 
The general public has no means of finding out what training, if any, 
the nurse has had, except by personal investigations, which are not 
always possible. It will be seen by a circular issued by those in favour 
of State registration that the census of 190] showed that there were 
about 80,000 women engaged in nursing the sick in the United Kingdom. 
Some it must be presumed have qualified in all branches, some have 
nursed four years in a London hospital, some have spent a few months 
in a ‘ special ’ hospital or country infirmary—in fact, there is no end to 
the variations of so-called training ; but all these women have the 
right to call themselves trained nurses, they adopt the usual uniform, 
and can be, and are, employed without discrimination by those requir- 
ing skilled attendants. It was with great surprise I noted that Miss 
Liickes (who is head of one of the best, if not the best school for nursing 
in the United Kingdom) seemed to attach so little importance to 
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technical training. From the point of view I have adopted, surely 
the question of technical training is the whole point. Before the days 
of Miss Nightingale, any woman was supposed to be able to nurse an 
invalid. 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 

But when medical and surgical science have made the strides they 
have, the absolute necessity for having skilled nursing is indisputable. 
Should only a good-tempered, high-charactered, nice woman be 
required, who could thoroughly be trusted, most establishments could 
provide one, either a relation or a trusted old servant who could do 
all that love and affection could suggest for the patient ; but when a 
trained nurse is required, the public should surely be able to get one, 
and have some guarantee uf her efficiency. No amount of amiability 
or unselfishness is of any use in the operation theatre without pro- 
fessional skill ; the importance of technical knowledge in a nurse is 
increasing every day; in operations, the sterilisation of the instru- 
ments, the aseptic precautions, &c., the intelligent watching and 
understanding of symptoms between the visits of the doctors, are all 
left to the nurses. This is recognised by the larger hospitals, who are 
making examinations more and more a feature of hospital training. 
No nurse failing to pass them is certificated. I know that the following 
example is not considered a parallel—why, I know not—but in the 
ease of any one employing a doctor or a lawyer who is an 
unregistered or even unqualified practitioner, he does so at his own 
risk. Why should it not be the same with nurses, and a minimum 
standard be registered by a Council? What the advocates of the 
State registration suggest would be 


A GENERAL Nursine Covuncit, 


a body empowered to deal with all educational matters affecting 
nurses, who would define the curriculum through which every woman 
must pass before she can be certified as a trained nurse, settle the 
period of her training, and the subjects of her education. The certifi- 
cate signed by the matron of the training school would testify as to 
@ nurse’s general good conduct and practical proficiency, while the 
lecturers upon the different subjects of the curriculum would testify 
that she had attended the regulation number of lectures and demon- 
strations on each subject. It would be the duty of the General Nursing 
Council to appoint examiners, hold examinations, and grant to candi- 
dates who passed those examinations a State certificate in nursing. 
The first result, therefore, of the appointment of such a Council would 
be that a system of nursing education and a minimum standard of 
qualification would be established throughout the United Kingdom. 
It would be the duty of the General Nursing Council to compile and 
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publish annually a register of trained nurses, and to remove from the 
same the name of any registered nurse who proved herself to be 
unworthy of trust and professional confidence. So the public would, 
for the first time, have some measure of protection against ignorant 
and inefficient persons who term themselves trained nurses, and obtain 
responsible work in that capacity. The nursing profession would 
also be protected from those members of the calling who bring dis- 
credit upon it. 

I do not bind myself to this scheme in its entirety, but consider 
that organisation on some such lines would be a protection to the 
public. At present private nursing is largely exploited by untrained 
and unsuitable persons, and the public frequently pay the fees which 
fully trained nurses charge to women who are either half trained or 
wholly ignorant of the responsible duties they undertake to perform. 
Considering the importance of those duties, and that in some cases 
the very life of the patient may depend on the efficient and scrupulous 
fulfilment of medical directions, the public should certainly be able to 
obtain some official guarantee that the nurses they employ are pro- 
ficient in their technical work, and should have some means of protec- 
tion against those who without any justification assume the dress and 
title of a trained nurse. 

It is a source of wonder to me that nurses who have embraced the 
career of a trained nurse, devoted themselves body and soul to their 
profession, made many sacrifices to receive a lengthened period of 
training, and who I suppose hope to reach the highest position open to 
nurses, should look with equanimity on the profession being crowded 
out by untrained and unskilled nurses, who demand the same remunera- 
tion as those who have received the best training it is possible to obtain. 
Those in favour of registration consider that it would be the first step 
towards the thorough organisation of what is surely the most important 
profession open to women. What incentive is there now for a woman 
to perfect herself professionally when trained and untrained are treated 
alike? As a counsel of perfection, it would no doubt be well to have 
grades in the profession : for instance, in the case of small ailments and 
certain chronic cases, a nurse with less than the minimum pass standard 
might be sufficient, but for dangerous and severe illnesses and com- 
plicated cases only a nurse with the highest qualifications would 
answer. Anyhow, the public should be able to know what type of 
nurse it was employing. Great stress is laid on the fact by those who 
object to registration, that character and general suitability would be 
lost sight of were registration adopted. It seems difficult to realise 
why this should be anticipated. Candidates for registration will have to 
be recommended for registration by heads of training schools. Why 
suppose that these will recommend ‘ bad ’ or even ‘ indifferent ’ nurses, 
or those unfitted by character and temperament for registration, 
more than they now recommend such nurses for certification ? 
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The public anyway would be better off than they now are, as they 
would be sure at least of technical skill, which they are not at 
present. Of course it is better that personal inquiries should be made as 
to a nurse’s character; but to whom is the employer to apply ? 
Presumably to the matron of the hospital in which the nurse is trained. 
But matrons are subject to change, death, and removal, and conse- 
quently it might be impossible within a few months or years of a 
nurse’s departure from her training school to obtain such a reference. 
It may also be said that there is not much time in the case of sudden 
and dangerous illness for personal investigations, and it would be a 
great advantage to know that a ‘ registered nurse ’ had had a sufficient 
training, and had not taken up nursing as a ‘ fad’ or for a change of 
occupation. 

Has not the time come when the wheat should be separated from 
the chaff, and the nursing profession, which is fulfilling one of the 
greatest works of humanity in endeavouring to ‘heal the sick,’ be 

organised on a really sound basis? Registration would be a begin- 
ning, and would certainly testify that a nurse was properly trained 
and technically fit for her duties, and that she had not been guilty 
of unprofessional conduct or moral fault. No such guarantee is 
given by hospital certificates. Personal inquiries would be just as 
possible under a system of registration. At the present moment there 
is not a sufficient number of really properly trained nurses. It is 
difficult to understand why so many doctors and matrons of hospitals 
object so strongly to registration, as it would not only be a protection 
to the public if, when they required technical skill, they could get it, 
but it would, I should hope, lead to differentiation and separation into 
classes and grades of the nursing profession. In the same way, if 
a patient is suffering from some slight ailment he sends for the doctor’s 
assistance, but should he be suffering from serious illness he commands 
the services of a consulting physician, and knows who he is consulting. 
Were all nurses who nurse the public trained for four years at the 
London or any other hospital which has a good training school attached 
to it, perhaps registration would be unnecessary, but in view of the 
present state of chaotic disorganisation of the profession, I cannot 
help feeling registration would be of the greatest possible assistance. 
I trust that those who occupy responsible positions in the nursing 
world will, instead of adopting a non possumus attitude to every 
suggestion made for organisation, formulate a scheme themselves to 

meet the undoubted needs of the public. 

THERESA LONDONDERRY. 





THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES 


II 


THE State Registration of Nurses is not, and can never be, a panacea 
for all the real or imaginary grievances brought against or held by 
nurses, and its advocates do not arrogate to it any such impossible or 
ridiculous position. It is merely recommended as an act of justice to 
fully trained women, and as a means in some degree of mitigating 
the evils which most undoubtedly do exist. 

According to the last census, 80,000 women in the United 
Kingdom described themselves as’sick nurses. Probably not more 
than a quarter of these are fully trained—that is, hold a certificate of 
three years’ work in the wards of an hospital. By what right, then, 
do the vast majority of these women call themselves sick nurses? 
Some merely to purchase a uniform for indoor and outdoor wear, 
being careful to see that as long a veil as possible .s attached to the 
bonnet ; or they may go to a Maternity Home, and have three 
months’ work as Monthly Nurses, after which they do general private 
nursing ; or they may enter a Private Nursing Home of eight to 
ten beds, where probationers are taught to nurse, at the expense of 
patients, who pay from 6/. 6s. to 10/. 10s. a week; they may become 
Assistant Nurses in a Fever Hospital, after a year’s work in which 
they do general private nursing, taking a case of appendicitis as 
readily as one of scarlet fever ; or they may become a Cottage Nurse, 
having had six months’ training under a superintendent ; they fulfil 
their engagement as speedily as possible, and gladly enter the ranks 
of private nurses, where more money is to be made. These are some 
of the many methods of becoming a nurse, and, in addition to those 
more irregular paths, there are many general hospitals, where the 
probationers are trained in the wards for one or two years, and for 
the remainder of the four years for which they are bound undertake 
private nursing for the hospital ; this is an excellent and rather popular 
method of increasing the revenues of the hospital, but seems hardly 
fair to either the patient or the nurse. 

Before considering the justness or advisability of State regis- 
tration, it will be well to determine what amount of training a woman 
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should receive before she is justified in calling herself a trained nurse. 
Almost all properly trained nurses and almost all matrons will agree 
that the first essential is three years’ work in the wards of a hospital 
or group of hospitals, in which the variety and number of patients 
are sufficient to afford the probationer the experience she requires. 
No ability, no quickness of intellect, will compensate for the lack of 
experience, gained by daily contact with patients for so long a 
period. It teaches her much that is invaluable, apart from the 
technical part of her work. By constant practice comes a deftness 
and gentleness of hand, a methodical orderliness, and a subordination 
of herself and her interests to her duty. She learns also to call 
nothing ‘common or unclean’ that relates to patients, and by living 
in a community and under discipline to respect the rights and endure 
the failings of her fellow-men. These things are not learnt in aday, 
and they come with some slowness to most women whose education 
is somewhat limited. There is also in all systematic training schools 
a series of lectures, which the probationer is expected to attend. 
During the first year these usually bear directly on nursing subjects, 
and are given by the matron, or some well-trained nursing authority. 
During the two following years she attends more advanced lectures, 
given by members of the medical staff, on Medicine, and Surgery, 
Bacteriology, Gynecology, and soon. At the end of the first and 
third years she will be examined, and should she pass she will be 
granted a certificate of efficiency, and be qualified to take her place 
as a fully trained nurse among her peers. It is to be noted that at 
many hospitals the work the nurse has done in the wards, and her 
conduct in the home, have an adequate effect on her examination, 
so that the result is by no means dependent solely on her ability to 
theorise about her profession. It is said that many nurses, who 
possess plenty of technical skill in their work, are not capable of 
displaying this knowledge at an examination. This is true of some 
women, but it is due either to a faulty education before and after 
they enter the hospital, or to a want of self-control. These are the 
exceptions and need hardly be considered ; they are probably good 
only in the ordinary ward work, or for a perfectly straightforward 
private case, but I should not like to be dependent on such a nurse 
in a sudden emergency, with the doctor ten miles away. 

It has been said by the opponents of registration that it can only 
‘ pretend to register technical knowledge, and that this is the least 
important side of a nurse’s qualification’; this is a point much 
insisted on in Miss Liickes’ paper in the May number of this Review, 
and in the manifesto issued by the Central Hospital Council for 
London. Why then does a woman enter the service of a hospital 
as a probationer, and stay there three years, working hard, and 
receiving such sums as 81/., 12/., and 20/. a year? Why whilst there 
is she taught, at some expense to the hospital, such subjects as 
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elementary Hygiene, Bacteriology, Anatomy and Physiology, if they 
are of no value, and ‘it is clearly understood that she will not be a 
better nurse in consequence?’ But this is not so. The difference 
between the trained nurse and the untrained woman is the know- 
ledge she has acquired by study, and the experience she has gained 
in the wards during her training ; it is for her technical skill she is 
employed, and not for her sympathetic powers. Technical skill 
alone will make a nurse, but when combined with sympathy, and 
the charm of gracious manners, it makes the great nurse. Kindness, 
sympathy, tact, and discretion, admirable though they are, do not 
qualify any woman to nurse. There are no doubt little illnesses, 
where they are all that is absolutely necessary, but in the sharp 
moments of life that may come to us all, and find us facing an acute 
illness, such as typhoid fever or pneumonia, it is not the kindly 
nurse we want, it is the ;technically skilful, one not to ‘smooth the 
pillows’ but to save the life. I have here fallen into the illogical 
error so often made by the opponents of registration, that of 
divorcing the kindly woman from the technically skilful. The 
untrained stupid woman, who cannot pass examinations, is not always 
kindly—indeed she is much less likely to be so than her highly 
trained, well-disciplined sister. One of the most important results of 
a long consecutive training and the institutionary life among many 
different personalities is, that those who have passed through it are 
wonderfully capable of effacing their own requirements, and of 
giving due importance to the affairs of their patients. 

Another point which is much dwelt on by our opponents is that 
when the name of a nurse is once placed on the register it will be 
difficult to remove it, and that therefore as a guarantee of continued 
fficiency it is a danger to the public. The Medical Council remove 
from their register the names of medical men who are proved to be 
guilty of unprofessional or criminal conduct,!and, being within their 
rights in doing so, their decision is respected by the courts of justice. 
A Central Nursing Council should have§the same power, and the 
decision should be equally respected. At present very many nurses 
hold certificates of efficiency which have been granted by all sorts 
of institutions and individuals, after very varied and not always 
sufficient training. These can never be cance'led, but remain as a 
permanent testimony of the nurse’s efficiency, although many are 
valueless, even at the time they are granted. A certificate issued by 
such a body as the Central Nursing Council would be a very 
different matter. It would guarantee that the woman holding ‘t had 
had three years’ training in a hospital, or group of hospitals, that she 
had passed an examination] which proved her to possess practical 
knowledge, technical skill, and experience, and that before the 
examination she had produced certificates from the hospital or hospitals 
in which she worked showing that her conduct had been good, her 
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work sufficient and varied, and that, in the opinion of the matron and 
medical instructors, she was a suitable person to seek registration. 
Moreover, this certificate of registration would be recoverable in case 
professional or moral misconduct was proved against the holder. 
That this would not be easily done would be the surest safeguard to 
the nurse; frivolous and vexatious complaints would not be con- 
sidered, and a name would only be removed for serious and sufficient 
reason. It is not claimed that in this way all erring nurses would 
be removed from the roll: this could only be done when they were 
found out ; but it is claimed, and I think with reason, that the possi- 
bility ofremoving a name from the register would be beneficially 
deterrent. 

In advocating State registration for nurses we are not break- 
ing new ground, or even asking for a doubtful boon ; it has been tried 
in other countries and its success is assured. A Nurses’ Registration 
Act has been in force in New Zealand for eighteen months, and Dr. 
McGregor, Inspector-General of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions, 
says in his official report: ‘The Nurses’ Registration Act is working 
smoothly ; . . . such an Act is necessary owing to the advance of 
scientific surgery and the progress of medical knowledge. It pro- 
tects medical men and also the public from the increasing number 
of unqualified women who pose as nurses, and who too often prove a 
real danger in critical illness and in operation cases.’ In Cape 
‘Colony nurses have been registered for some years, and we have the 
testimony of Dr. Moffat, Medical Superintendent of Somerset 
Hospital, Cape Town, to this effect: ‘In relation to the working of 
the Medical Act in Cape Colony, as it affects nurses, the legislation 
in the Act of 1899, Part II., Section 4, affecting nurses, is gradually 
improving the education of nurses and raising the standard of pro- 
fessional knowledge.’ State registration has been obtained in four 
of the United States of America, and so successfully has it worked 
that in no less than seven other States associations of nurses are 
being formed to procure legislation. 

New South Wales and Victoria have a thoroughly organised 
voluntary registration in force. In New South Wales the Australasian 
Trained Nurses’ Association registers, as training schools for nurses, 
those hospitals whose curriculum of study and work is not less than 
three years, and the certificates of those hospitals are recognised 
as qualifying for registration, In Victoria the Victorian Trained 
Nurses’ Association registers hospitals as training schools, and its 
conjoint board of examiners, composed of medical men and matrons, 
conduct an examination which qualifies for registration. I am told 
by a registered nurse from New South Wales, who has held the 
responsible post of matron of a women’s hospital in Melbourne, that 
they are feeling the need of a final examination, and hope that in 
time an examining board will be appointed. 
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In Canada associations are being formed to procure legislation, 
and in Germany the following petition has been presented to the 
Government by 170 important societies: ‘That the possibility be 
given to every nurse to pass an examination after the three years’ 
training prescribed by Government; to receive a certificate and the 
right to wear a badge which is protected by Government, and which 
the Supervisory Board will have the power to deprive them of should 
occasion arise.’ 

In this country many of the more thoughtful nurses, particularly 
those engaged in private nursing, have felt that some measure for 
the organisation of nurses was necessary, and to bring this about the 
Society for the State Registration of Nurses was formed two years 
ago. During that short time it has gathered a membership of more 
than 1,200 nurses, and it is also supported by a considerable number 
of influential men and women. The first work of the Society was 
to formulate a Bill, which is now before Parliament, but as that has 
been blocked, it is now asking for a special committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the whole nursing question. A com- 
mittee has been formed,in Edinburgh, and at a recent meeting the 
following resolution was passed: ‘That this meeting, ‘after a long 
discussion, approves of the principle of State registration of nurses, 
and of the appointment of a council with branch councils.’ In 
Ireland the Irish Nurses’ Association has been initiated; it has a 
membership of several hundred nurses. Ata large meeting of this 
association, held, by the kind permission of the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Ireland, in a hall of their college, the 
following resolution was passed by a very large majority: ‘That 
this meeting considers that it is essential that nurses, throughout 
the United Kingdom, should be efficiently educated for the per- 
formance of the responsible duties entrusted to them. That a 
minimum standard of education and common rules of discipline can 
be secured only by an Act of Parliament, and that as a preliminary to 
such legislation it is desirable that a select committee of the House 
of Commons should be appointed at an early date to inquire into 
the whole nursing question.’ 

Nursing as a skilled profession for women has sprung up with 
great rapidity, its expansion and success have been enormous, but it 
is a mere group of women with no cohesion, no organisation, no 
ethical or practical standard, or means of discipline. It is to bring 
order to this chaos that we ask for State registration. Its object is 
not to hinder the employment of any nurse—there is ample room for 
the work of all grades—it is merely to draw a distinct line between 
the fully trained, skilled nurse and the unskilled woman. 


IsLa STEWART, 
Matron of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
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THE KINGSLEY NOVELS 


WHEN, in the course of reviewing the Victorian novelists, we come 
to the Kingsleys, whose names were once household words, we must 
needs inquire how much of their fame is factitious ? and how far is 
their neglect deserved ? 

Both men wrought poetic justice in their stories; both told a 
story admirably; both had high ideals; both men loved their 
country passionately ; both worshipped English ways with a fervour of 
adoration that in its very simplicity is refreshing. Henry Kingsley 
wrote one book of such excellence that one cannot help reflecting 
how wise a man was Single-Speech Hamilton. Of his other works 
we must needs conclude that half their number would have con- 
tained twice their merit. Thackeray’s high level was maintained 
throughout many years of production; so was Disraeli’s. But it 
seems apparent from the thin and unconvincing narrative of most of 
Henry Kingsley’s work that he listened too eagerly to the voice of 
the publisher, and was shipwrecked on the rock of over-production. | 

Charles Kingsley laboured with almost neurotic intensity. The 
strenuousness of his work is as apparent in his last book as in his 
first ; and the name ‘ Kingsley ’ stands in its rugged strength for so 
much in the nineteenth century that the mere juxtaposition of the 
words ‘ Kingsley ’ and ‘neurosis’ is hard to bear. Still, it is better 
than that he should be called a ‘ tub-thumper’—as others use. What. 
we all alike mean—those of us who mewn praise and those who mean 
detraction—is that the strength of his convictions and the violence 
of his expression of them really spoil his effects. 

Now, this was a shortcoming which we shall seek in vain in the 
works of Henry Kingsley. He wrote easily, with an ample, graceful 
manner, chatting rather than dogmatising, and clearly aiming at 
leaving on the mind of the reader the impression of an easy-going 
man of the world, of one who knows a great deal more than there is 
occasion to express or than it is manners to express, of one who 
prefers a smile to an argument, and a jest to both. His own 
creation, Lord Saltire, an enchanting character, of whom we have 
a slight sketch at the age of twenty-five and a full-length portrait at 
the age of eighty-five, probably represented to Henry Kingsley’s 
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mind the typical English gentleman; and a very fine type Lord 
Saltire was. But Charles Kingsley could never have drawn Lord 
Saltire. Violent physical achievements and violent mental exertion 
made up Charles’s ideal of manhood. Would it be unfair to say that 
he had little or no sense of humour ? 

Of the two brothers, Charles, of course, has left the deeper mark 
on the century. When we speak of Kingsley and Kingsleyism, we 
naturally refer to the Rector of Eversley’s work. His name really 
stands so high, and has had so wide an influence, that in the tangled 
mass of conflicting interests and aims which we have learnt to call 
the nineteenth century, Kingsley (and all that Kingsley stands for) 
explains far more than the work of greater men. 

It is the custom to sneer at him now. Nothing is easier. His 
exclamatory manner and his astonishing polemics are enough to set 
most people smiling. But for the few who can see through little 
{and even great) mannerisms there is serious matter behind. It is 
true that his influence is that of a preacher rather than that of a 
man of letters; but, in point of fact, the novel was the vehicle 
which he selected for the transmission of his message, and it is 
hardly possibly to overestimate the good and the evil which that 
message wrought to his native country and to his time. 

We cannot think of Charles Kingsley without remembering Tom 
Brown. Fierce animal courage and detestable manners—these are, 
in effect, the test of manhood according to the Kingsley traditions. 
The schoolboy nourished on Jom Brown learnt to look on fighting 
with his fists as the best possible way of passing the time. Other 
things in the world there might be. It was decidedly a mark of merit, 
for example, to be able to throw a cricket ball further than somebody 
else. Books, too, although much inferior to fighting as an objective, 
and although hardly manly in themselves—held, for some reason, a 
position which it behoved a well-regulated schoolboy to recognise. 
Perhaps this was because the Bible was, from some points of view, 
undeniably a book. It would not be permissible to inquire what 
was the use of the Bible, and so it was better form not to inquire 
what was the use of books—such books, at least, as Homer and 
Virgil. Books in one’s own language were to be received with sus- 
picion: they would probably be immoral, and were certainly bad 
form. The better side of this depressing picture, of course, is that so 
much activity in the open air favoured the development of a strong, 
physical type of youth—very necessary for success in life, while the 
brutality of manners which went with it really aimed at, and some- 
times attained, a frankness and nobility of character which went far 
to atone for the essential stupidity of the type. 

The schoolboy passed from the Zom Brown stage to the 
Hereward the Wake stage. He found a literature ready waiting for 
him. Slaughter is revered in these later works. It is obviously a 
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matter of great regret to Charles Kingsley that men can no longer 
wield battle-axes and wade ankle-deep in blood. This is to live! So 
two generations of Englishmen grew up trained to believe in violence 
of action and carelessness of thought, and really maintaining that it 
was possible to do right instinctively, or perhaps with the aid of the 
Bible, which they were expected to revere if they would be ‘ manly,’ 
all means of understanding that wonderful production having been 
sedulously hidden away from them. 

When England was half as full as it is now, and the rest of the 
world was at Englishmen’s feet, this school of thought might be— 
was—retarding, but it could not do us permanent injury. No other 
school of thought, however, has arisen; and the minds of hundreds 
of thousands of Englishmen are still consciously or insensibly directed 
by the conviction that with a cold bath in the morning and boxing 
lessons (and the Bible) perfect manhood may be attained; other 
things signify but little, or are worse than useless. 

All this was absent from Henry Kingsley’s work. One rises from 
the study of volume after volume of his chatty romances with the 
sense that one has been in good company and has not been scolded. 
Charles and Henry both loved country life and wrote copiously, if 
not always felicitously, about scenery. But Henry is content to 
enjoy, and Charles wants to lecture. Metaphorically speaking, he is 
in a perpetual state of tearing up the grass to see how it is growing. 
He once described himself as ‘sensuous’ but not ‘sensual.’ He is 
entitled to his opinion, in spite of the doddering maxim that ‘no 
man knows himself.’ Nevertheless, ‘ascetic’ is more the adjective 
that one would select to describe the output of his genius, whatever 
the man’s own state of mind may have been. In fact, one gathers 
the impression that most things are naughty. Im speaking of a 
taste for natural science, which he was striving to inculcate in a 
young man, he adds, ‘ It will help to keep him from brandy pawnee 
and the pool of hell.’ ‘Brandy pawnee’ is an antiquated Anglo- 
Indian term for brandy and soda: an excellent and wholesome 
drink, though somewhat out of fashion to-day. Pool—though not to 
be compared with the three-ball game, or even pyramids, and serving 
mostly as an elaborate excuse for whisky and soda—is a game of 
skill. Why ‘pool of hell’? Unless, indeed, the denunciation is 
metaphorical as well as extravagant, and is to be taken as fulminated 
against all diversions but slaughter, whether slaughter of men in the 
name of patriotism or slaughter of butterflies in the name of science. 

One is tempted to make these reflections because of the legisla- 
tive tone of the writings that suggest them. One even feels tempted 
to contradict in detail the Kingsley decalogue. Thus the cold bath 
has killed many a promising young fellow. To most of us, botanising 
and geologising are hardly relaxations—the music-hall and the 
billiard-room are more interesting. The idealisation of brute force 
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and simplicity of mind is clearly misleading in a day when all war- 
fare is so complicated, so much more the affair of the brains than of 
the biceps. It is not true that the abolition of duelling has improved 
our manners ; the chief result is that instead of one insolent bully 
we have a hundred. The other great ‘abolition’ has put the world 
in a fine pickle. No doubt the earlier abolitionists are quite at home 
in Elysium ; they did not come of a school that was easily discon- 
certed. But I sometimes wonder how later abolitionists, watching the 
world that they have left behind them, contrive to sustain in Elysium 
the gaze of Stonewall Jackson, or R. E. Lee, or John C. Calhoun. 

The best way to appreciate Kingsley is to gather up the memory 
of all the brutal stupidity that is talked in his name; to recall the 
fine things ruined for want of a little thought; to grow thoroughly 
exasperated with the effects of the worst side of the Kingsley school— 
and then, with one’s mind at red heat with a passion of impatience, 
to take up Westward Ho! 

It is fifty years since Westward Ho ! was written, and the book 
is as fresh and great to-day as it was in the days before the Crimean 
war. Its drawbacks are of no consequence at all, and we realise once 
more the meaning of the text that the ‘letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.’ One of the most stirring of the late Archbishop of 
York’s sermons was preached against ‘ priestcraft,’ and was based 
upon the startling statement that priestcraft was the work of the 
people and not of the priest. Assuredly Kingsley’s worshippers have 
organised in his name a cult at which he would have stared aghast. 
They have so assiduously crushed the spirit under the load of the 
letter that the name of Kingsley has come to stand for all that most 
roused Kingsley’s ire. A similar transformation may have been 
observed in the development of other creeds. 

It is difficult to know where to place Charles Kingsley’s novels. 
In effect they are sermons. Westward Ho! is the nearest approach 
to a novel that he wrote, and it may be described as an excellent book 
for boys. Hereward the Wake is also a book for boys, but it is not 
—like Westward Ho !—a book that grown-up people can also enjoy. 
Hypatia is eminently a book for grown-up people, and a very serious 
book too. Yeast and Alton Locke and Two Years Ago are all social 
discourses, not to say sermons. In all we find the same burning 
enthusiasm and the same ardent love of humanity. If we must admit 
that the scandals of the tailoring trade, the housing of the poor, and 
the horrors of acholera epidemic are, fortunately, no longer questions 
over which we need grow wroth, we must at the same time admit 
that the spirit in which these distressing calamities were watched by 
Kingsley is one that is sadly to seek to-day. There, then, is the 
true place of this righteous man and noble teacher, hideously though 
his teaching has been parodied by a generation that has too soon 
forgotten him. 
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If Charles Kingsley wrote no book as brilliant as Ravenshoe, his 
books are of deep and noble intent; and it is a chilly thought that 
nothing like them could be written to-day, or, if written, published. 
Enthusiasm, indeed, is not dead; but it is discredited; it is ‘ bad 
form,’ except in the case of amusements. The gravity and in- 
telligence with which our generation will discuss the question of 
handicaps is wonderful to contemplate, especially when we consider 
the frivolity and impatience with which serious matters are dismissed. 
Indeed, nothing of the Kingsley fire still warms and illuminates life. 
Kingsley himself would have heartily approved seriousness over 
sports, but only as a local manifestation of the spirit which ought to 
illuminate all our days and deeds. ‘Be strong’ was his favourite 
maxim. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might’ 
was a good text for the guidance of his hours. The intensity of his 
own life slew him; but, being aflame himself, he set others on 
fire, and his spirit made itself felt over a whole generation of English 
thought and action. Each of his books was in turn acclaimed a 
masterpiece; but if we must select one which may be placed with 
Westward Ho ! as likely to captivate another generation of readers, it 
would be Hypatia. Thisis a wonderful work. It stands ina place of 
its own by reason of its having furnished an inspiration to the late 
(alas! that we must say ‘ the late”) Charles Mitchell. There area few, 
@ very few, cases where one art has found the perfect expression of its 
own spirit in a sister art. Milton and Arne are one in their interpre- 
tation of the graceful riot of Comus. On tenderer lines Davenant 
found a perfect interpreter in Hatton. The divine mystery of the 
sea which Coleridge felt so embracingly is exquisitely rendered in 
Barnett’s music to the Ancient Marimer. The melodrama of the 
Portuguese Empire is never fully understood until we have heard 
and realised Adamastor re dell’ onde profonde. The gorgeous 
paganism of the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ reveals to us a world that 
only Titian saw; and the same world, tinged, and deeply tinged as 
it had come to be, with cruel introspection, disfigured with squalid 
passion and marred with hideous discords, still looks on us through 
the dying eyes of Mitchell’s Hypatia, and speaks to us through the 
pages of Charles Kingsley’s ‘ novel.’ 

It is in this novel that Kingsley is at his best, perhaps for 
the reason that his lack of humour was no drawback to his highly 
successful attempt to portray a world in which humour was not a 
conspicuous feature. What is really striking is that (if one who is 
not a Jew may say so) he has contrived to realise the Hebrew 
character in a way that Disraeli himself might have approved. George 
Eliot’s Hebrews, for all the patience that she spent in drawing them, 
leave us unconvinced. Raphael Aben-Ezra, on the contrary, is 
astonishing. The youngster who brings to Raphael’s mother the 
news of Heraclian’s defeat is quite a subordinate character, but how 
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faithfully are the lines of the type preserved! Many English artists 
have attempted to render sympathetically the amazing vitality of 
the Chosen People. Few have succeeded. Disraeli’s work is authori- 
tative, but then he was a Jew himself. Mr. Meredith’s Alvan is as 
tiresome as Daniel Deronda. But with Raphael Aben-Ezra we come 
face to face with a live man. His wild-boar energy, his sumptuous 
indolence, his instinctive love of all forms of art, his intellectual energy, 
his biting cynicism, his gay acceptance of ruin, his alternations of 
profound self-abasement with robust assertions of racial pride—all 
these things fall into their places, and make up, in the hands of a 
master, a portrait vivid, convincing, and commanding. 

Another and, one would say, a wholly unintended result of 
Kingsley’s work is the strange attractiveness with which he endows 
the pagan world. The pagan world is dead, and cannot speak for 
itself. It is customary to reprobate its tone: ‘the hard pagan 
world’ we are accustomed to call it. But we, who have the 
advantage of living in a Christian world, may sometimes ask our- 
selves anxiously, Is it possible that the pagan world was much harder 
than the world we live in? With something of the divination of 
the seer, Kingsley saw the two at an epoch when one was just 
merging in the other. He does not spare either; he holds no brief. 
He tells us of the loathsome slaughter of practically unarmed 
prisoners in the amphitheatre, and he tells us, with swift, horrid 
accuracy, of the murder of Hypatia. Which was the more enormous 
crime? He delights in the murder of Hypatia’s murderers; and we 
share his delight. Yet is it not strange that we should gladly dwell 
on the murder of a hundred unarmed miscreants calling themselves 
Christians, and monks into the bargain? Is it not still more strange 
that the avengers of Hypatia should look so much more noble to us 
—all pagans that they were—than the Christians who obeyed Cyril ? 
This is an abiding merit of the work, that these violent and con- 
tradictory passions find a natural place there side by side. All are 
rendered impartially, with a savage disinterestedness, that is in itself 
great. It is the fashion to decry Kingsley’s historical method, and 
there is no doubt that as a historical teacher he was hardly a success. 
But there is also no doubt that he possessed, in an uncommon measure, 
the historical mind. ‘ Instructive’ is a dreadful word ; and yet one 
must say that Hypatia is a work intensely instructive, just as 
Westward Ho! a brighter effort, tells us next to nothing, and is 
valuable only as a great romance. 

Much of Henry Kingsley’s work was trivial; Charles was never 
trivial. Much of Charles Kingsley’s work was tiresome ; Henry was 
never tiresome. Charles Kingsley took everything seriously, himself 
included. Henry is eternally smiling, even though the jest is not 
always apparent. Charles had no sense of humour; Henry overflows 
with humour. Lord Saltire is Henry Kingsley’s masterpiece; but 
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so many of the characters of Ravenshoe live and delight us that it 
would be no more than fair to say that Lord Saltire is only the finest 
expression of a type that Henry could not draw, in different poses, 
too often. Few social studies are of greater interest than Ravenshoe. 
It is a picture of English town and country life at the epoch of 
the Crimean War. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
England was enjoying the double advantage of a prosperous country 
life and a vigorous and flourishing manufacturing interest. In 
these sumptuous and settled conditions a fine plot is developed. The 
dialogue is felicitous; and though Mr. Norris is past grand master 
in nimble dialogue, Henry Kingsley takes high rank after him. 
Charles’s dialogue is somewhat lumbering, and his fine ladies and 
gentlemen lack inspiration. Now Lord and Lady Ascot, Lord 
Hainault (a very different personage from Lord Beaconsfield’s Lord 
Hainault), Lord Welter, Lord Saltire, Denzil Ravenshoe, even the 
slightly sketched General Manwaring—all these are faithful, 
distinguished portraits. I suppose that one must admit the plot to 
be commonplace. It is the old story of the concealed marriage and 
the substituted heir. There is a wicked confessor, and there is also 
a jolly priest who is a very good fellow by way of contrast. The 
incidents are many and exciting, and they play their proper part in 
the book as illustrations, so to speak, to the story. We have none 
of the panoramic effect of Charles Reade’s work. Above all we have 
none of the pagan fury of expression which Charles Kingsley loved. 
It is not trivial work, but a tone of smiling earnestness pervades 
and lightens the narrative, which moves easily to an agreeable if some- 
what obvious end. 

As a picture of manners and social history it could hardly be 
improved upon. If any student of history were to ask in the future 
of what elements the social world of England was composed at 
the date of the Crimean War, the answer is that they are all to be 
found in Ravenshoe. There is not a touch of exaggeration, not a 
false note, not a caricature in the book from beginning to end. 
Ravenshoe contains, moreover, some of the best portraits of children 
in literature. Passionately though Charles Kingsley loved children, 
the recording of child life and child language was beyond him. 
The portrayal of child life is a difficult thing. It may or may not 
be important, but undoubtedly it is one of those things that are 
revealed to some and denied to others. Even to Titian, who could 
paint the Venus of the Uffizi, the Charles the Fifth on the Field of 
Miuhlberg, the Bacchus and Ariadne of the National Gallery, and 
the queer little swaddled Archduke of the Pitti, even to Titian him- 
self the secret was not revealed as it was to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and as it has been to Mr. Shannon. In literature the number of 
artists who have appreciated and translated child life is wonderfully 
small. After all, the Garth children are common little brats. Until 
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Mr. Kenneth Grahame wrote the Golden Age we should have had 
to admit that Mr. Henry Kingsley’s pictures of child life were 
unsurpassable ; and to say that Gus and Archie Herries are only a 
shade less interesting than Edward and Harold and Charlotte and 
Selina, is to give to the creator of Gus and Archie Herries the highest 
praise available at the moment. 

One test that is often applied to authors of all kinds is to inquire, 
What phrases has he added to the language? or Which of his 
characters live? Those who decry Dickens would be astonished to 
realise how much of their memory of fiction, how many figures, how 
many incidents, how many phrases, are traceable to the armchair at 
Gad’s Hill. The test is fair. If Coleridge had written nothing but 
the first stanza of Kubla Khan he would still be immortal. Two 
lines earned for a duke a crown less perishable than the strawberry 
leaves. We remember the M.P. who wrote, two hundred years ago : 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade, 


and are not at all concerned with what he deemed important at the 
time—his pay as a member of the House of Commons. 

Therefore, if in honest desire to appreciate the great brothers 
we ask which of their characters live, we are applying a reasonable 
test, and we find some odd results. If we come to phrases, one 
phrase is always remembered with glee and malice against Charles 
Kingsley—‘ and then began a murder grim and great,’ but it is 
rather remembered against him than in his favour; while Henry 
Kingsley was not a phrase-maker. Then follows the weightier 
inquiry, Which of their characters have lived, say, for a generation ? 
Wonderfully few. Let us take Charles Kingsley first. Alton Locke 
undoubtedly lives—as a name: probably few remember the signifi- 
cance of the story which was woven round his career. Hereward 
the Wake has a slightly less shadowy existence. As regards 
Westward Ho ! the curious fact remains that the name of the story 
s all that abides. We remember that it is a tale of ‘the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,’ but Amyas Leigh does not exist as a 
personage; Sir Richard Grenvill is quite unconvincing. On the 
other hand, Hypatia lives, and lives more as a great figure than as 
the type of the wonderful work of interpretation to which she has 
given her name. The powerful study of Raphael Aben-Ezra is 
forgotten, except perhaps by some High Church functionaries who 
may condescend to say—referring to his theological reflections— 
Ah! Kingsley.’ 

Now those of Henry Kingsley’s creations who survive do not 
attract the attention of such important people as High Church 
functionaries; but then, on the other hand, they are not spoken of 
so slightingly. It is with the affection that becomes our reminiscence 
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of old friends that we speak of Lord Saltire, Charley Ravenshoe, 
and Lord Welter :—in effect most of the characters (including the 
children) of Ravenshoe live yet. But that is as much as we have 
a right to admit of Henry Kingsley’s work. It may be doubted 
whether any readers who are not Kingsley lovers remember much 
about The Grange Garden, or Geoffrey Hamlyn, or Austin Elliot. 
So, if we are called upon to place the brothers Kingsley in the 
world of nineteenth-century letters we shall have to recall, in reflect- 
ing on their lives and intentions, much that is elevating and some- 
thing that is distinguished. As regards the work of Charles 
Kingsley, we shall have to say that over emphasis destroyed the 
artistic effect that he would fain have produced. A not. dissimilar 
lack of finish is perceptible in the work of Henry Kingsley, owing to 
his eagerness to produce. A little more mental concentration in the 
case of both, a little more deliberation in the case of Charles and a 
little more earnestness in the case of Henry, and the world of letters 
would have been enriched by two great artists. As it is—prowime 
accesserunt. 
WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





THE YOUTH OF JAMES Iil 


1688-1712 


OwinG to the romance which surrounds the story of Prince Charles 
Edward, the history of his father’s life has, we think, been too much 
neglected, and the character of one of the best of our Stuart princes 
is in general little known. We have no intention of venturing to 
write a life of James III., but it seems possible that some account of 
his youth in France may be of interest, and of these years the 
French memoirs of the day give us many interesting details, especially 
those of the Marquis de Sourches, "Grand Prévost of France,' who 
in his; daily journal regarding the doings of the French Court con- 
stantly mentions the English Royal Family and their intercourse 
with his master, Louis XIV. No truer picture of the period could be 
found, we imagine, than these daily jottings, and the accounts of the 
ceremonies and regal hospitalities of the most stately court in 
Europe are related with a charming simplicity,' as are the more 
serious matters which concern the progress of the wars in Spain and 
the Low Countries. 

In these pages we get glimpses of the first twenty years of 
James’s life, from the day he arrived at Saint Germains with 
his royal mother. The Prince was only eight months old when his 
lifelong exile began. The account of the melancholy journey 
is well known, and we can picture to ourselves the desolate Queen’s 
flight in the dark, wet winter’s night, carrying her little son in her 
arms, and the stormy passage to France, when the baby Prince was 
almost the only person not sick on board, and behaved like the ‘son 
of a sailor.’ 

It was owing to the courage and firmness of Mary Beatrice 
that her son’s, and, later, her husband’s safety, was secured, and 
her personal appeal to the generosity of Louis XIV. had probably 
much to do with the friendship he ever after showed to the royal 
exiles, 

1 Mémoires du Marquis de Sourches (ed. de Cosne). Miss Strickland’s Life of Mary 
Beatrice of Modena, The Stuart Papers, M. de Broglie’s Fénelon 4 Cambrai, and Les 
Derniers Stuarts (Cavelli), have also been consulted for this article. 
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From Calais the Queen wrote to him (on the 21st of December, 
1688), saying she had come to seek ‘a refuge near the greatest and 
most generous monarch on earth. . . . She desired to confide to 
him her most precious possession in the person of the Prince of 
Wales, her son.’ Louis responded in a manner befitting such an 
appeal. 

The Governor of Calais had wished to receive the Queen with all 
the honours due to her, but she preferred to preserve a strict in- 
cognito and to live in retirement until the arrival of the King her 
husband. After two days of anxious waiting she proceeded to Boulogne, 
where she hoped to have surer news of James’s voyage than at Calais, 
Dover having declaredjfor King William. At Boulogne, Mary Beatrice, 
again refusing the signal marks of honour urged upon her, took 
refuge with her little son in a convent, and here she passed those 
days of anguish regarding the fate of her husband thus described by 
Madame de Sévigné: ‘The Queen of England remains at Boulogne 
in a convent, weeping without intermission that she neither sees nor 
ean hear any certain news of her husband whom she passionately 
loves.’ When the silence was broken it was only to increase the 
Queen’s misery, as it was asserted that James had been arrested. 
Mary Beatrice’s first wish on hearing this was to send her ‘son to 
Paris and return herself to England ; but happily the arrival of an 
equerry from King Louis, and the entreaties of her followers, induced 
her to travel towards the French Court. When the royal party reached 
Montreuil the good news of the King’s safety was brought to them. 
At Beaumont another of King Louis’s equerries met the Queen 
with the still more joyful intelligence that he had landed in France. 

In the afternoon of the 28th of December, Mary Beatrice was 
drawing near to Saint Germains, and Chatou, a picturesque village on 
the Seine, witnessed the meeting between her and King Louis. We 
will here use Monsieur de Sourches’s words in his Journal for that 
day (dated the 6th of January, jold style) : 


The Queen of England arrived at Saint Germains with the Prince of Wales, 
her son. The King went to meet her as far as Chatou, followed by a great 
cortege of carriages full of courtiers. When the carriages of the Queen appeared, 
the King got down from his, with Monseigneur and Monsieur, who were with 
him ; and having caused the first coach to be stopped, in which was the Prince 
of Wales, he embraced this young Prince several times with many signs of tender- 
ness. The Queen of England, however, having been told the King had left his 
carriage, got out of hers, and they walked with empressement to meet each other. 
The King saluted her, as did Monseigneur and Monsieur, whom the King pre- 
sented to her, and after many marks of friendship on both sides the King 
conducted the Queen to his own carriage and took his place at her left in spite 
of much resistance on her part. 


The Dauphin and Monsieur sat opposite, and thus in royal pomp 
the exiled Queen reached the palace generously placed at her dis- 
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posal by Louis, and which, though she happily could not foresee it, 
was to be her home for the rest of her life. 


The carriages arrived in this order at Saint Germains [continues M. de 
Sourches], when the King conducted the Queen to the apartment he had pre- 
pared for her, which was that of the late Queen, his wife, but much enlarged by 
some new buildings which he had added. After a few minutes’ conversation the 
King told the Queen that he wished to go and see the Prince of Wales, and this 
Princess having offered to accompany him, he gave her his hand and conducted 
her to the apartments of the young Prince, where among other things she said 
to the King that while crossing the sea she had said to herself that her son was 
very happy to be too young to know of his misfortune, but that now she thought 
him very much to be pitied not to be able to realise all the goodness the King 
showed him. The King, having omitted none of the courtesies which he could 
show to the Queen of England, and not doubting that she required to rest after 
the fatigues of the journey, took leave of her and returned to Versailles, from 
whence he sent her a magnificent toilette set, together with six thousand 
louis d'or. 


The latter, as Monsieur de Sourches truly remarks, was sorely 
needed by the poor Queen in her destitute condition. The next day 
King James arrived, and although we cannot but feel that Mary 
Beatrice would have preferred to receive him alone, the account of 
the manner,in which Louis welcomed him testifies to his friendship, 
and foreshadows also his constant endeavour to show honour to his 
guests. 


On the 7th (January) the King, knowing that the King of England* was to 
arrive at Saint Germains that day,! . . started just after his dinner to go and 
wait for him at the Queen of England’s; he found her in bed resting after the 
journey, and seated himself by her side in the only arm-chair which was there, 
Monseigneur and Monsieur, who accompanied him, remaining standing. . . . 
Presently Monsieur de Beauvilliers came to warn him that the King of England 
had entered the courtyard, at which he at once rose and, bowing to the Queen 
of England, he went to meet the King her husband as far as the door of 
the Hall of Guards, where he awaited him, surrounded by his whole Court. 
The King of England having ascended the stairs and perceived the King, 
they ran towards each other and embraced with great marks of' tender- 
ness. The King said to the King of England, ‘Sir, my brother, what a joy it 
is to me to see you here! I cannot contain myself for joy at seeing you in 
safety.’ The King of England replied in words full of emotion, after which the 
King said he wished to conduct him to the Queen his wife, and passing through 
each door before him, he brought him to the Queen, and insisted on his saluting 
her in his presence. The two kings remained standing for some time by her 
side, and then the King proposed that the Prince of Wales should be sent for, 
but, as he was some time in coming, he took the King of England by the hand 
and conducted him to the rooms of the Prince his son. . . . 

After they had been some time with the Prince of Wales, the King took 
leave of the King of England, who wished to reconduct him, but he would not 
allow this, and left him, saying, ‘To-day I am at home here ; to-morrow you will 
be, and you will do as you wish.’ Some hours later the King sent a toilette 
also to the King of England and ten thousand louis d'or for his necessities till 





® It i is amusing to note that M. de ‘Sounds salle * King’ with a capital letter when 
speaking of Louis ; but when King James and Queen Mary Beatrice or other foreign 
monarchs are in question he uses small letters. 
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he should settle a regular income upon him, which it was said was to reach two 
million four hundred thousand livres yearly.* 


Other writers give a few more details of this memorable occasion, 
and describe with less formality the touching meeting between 
James and his Queen. Louis is said to have presented James to his 
wife with these words, ‘Madam, I bring you a gentleman of your 
acquaintance whom you will be very glad to see;’ and we are told 
that Mary Beatrice wept for joy, and that James astounded the 
French courtiers as he ‘closely embraced the Queen his wife before 
the whole world ’—a ‘ world’ very artificial, and but little accustomed 
to see any display of natural affection. No doubt, Louis’s generous 
reception of the royal exiles was partly actuated by reasons of policy ; 
but to his honour be it said that, although in years to come he found 
himself forced to cease from officially supporting the Stuart cause, 
he never relaxed his personal friendship, and we can endorse Home’s 
verdict that ‘in this instance, more than in all his victories, might 
he well claim the title of Louis le Grand.’ 

Happily, the baby prince did not suffer from the journey, and 
the change of climate was of benefit to him. Mary Beatrice writes 
in the following summer that she ‘has the satisfaction of seeing her 
poor child grow visibly every day.’ She dressed him in purple 
velvet and ermine, which, not being the usual mode in France, 
greatly astonished the French ladies, as Madame de Sévigné 
mentions in a letter of the 3lst of January, 1689: ‘Madame de 
Chaulnes has seen the Queen of England, with whom she is much 
pleased. The little Prince was dressed like a Merry-Andrew, but 
beautiful and joyous, leaping and dancing when they held him up.’ 
Lord Melfort alsojdescribes him as the finest child he ever saw. 

In 1690, when King James returned from his disastrous expedi- 
tion to Ireland, he found his son a fine strong boy, able to run 
about and greet him by the name of father. His beauty and 
animation pleased the French, while he was the darling of the 
English Court. A curious contemporary picture of the Prince at 
this age still exists at Saint Germains. It represents him as a very 
beautiful child, 
with large dark eyes, bright complexion, and a profusion of clustering curls. 
He is dressed in a green and red tartan frock with a long waist and point-lace 
stomacher, and wears a sort of fanciful helmet cap of dark blue velvet with a 
plume of black and blue feathers. This costume the Queen certainly intended 


for a Highland dress. He holds a robin redbreast on his finger, on which he 
bestows a smiling regard.‘ 


In this picture the little Prince does not wear the ribbon of the 
Garter, which was, however, conferred upon him by- his father at the 
early age of three, previous to the departure of the King for the ill- 

* This sum was reduced at James’s request, as he declared he wished to live as a 


private individual, and cost Louis as little expense as possible. 
* Life of Mary Beatrice (Strickland). 
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fated expedition terminating in the battle of La Hogue. Soon after 
that disaster the English Court was cheered by the birth of the Princess 
Louise, whose charming character during her short life was to be in 
keeping with the title of ‘My Comforter’ bestowed upon her by her 
father. For the next few years the royal children wonderfully 
brightened the exiled Court, and they were surrounded by other 
little people, the children of the faithful subjects who had followed 
James to France. Little Dillons, Burkes, Stricklands, etc., gathered 
round the royal children, and played games in the stately gardens at 
Saint Germains or made a mimic court or bodyguard for the 
Prince and his sister. As soon as these were old enough to under- 
stand the sufferings of their Jacobite followers they devoted all their 
pocket-money to their relief; and when that most pathetic scene 
took place, in which the unfortunate King, no longer able to support 
his Scottish officers, was forced to permit them to join the French 
army as volunteers, we may be sure that the brother and sister 
shared their father’s anguish. 

In his parting speech on this occasion James says, ‘ As to the 
Prince my son, he is of your own blood. He is already susceptible of 
every impression. Brought up among you, he can never forget your 
merit.’ A few years later, four of these brave men, their health 
shattered by active service, returned to live at Saint Germains. 
One day while strolling near the Palace they saw their young 
Prince about to enter a carriage to join the French Court at Marly. 
He recognised them at once, and signed to them to approach ; they 
advanced and, kneeling, kissed his hands, which they bathed with 
their tears. James raised them kindly and expressed his grateful 
appreciation of their loyalty, telling them that ‘ he had often heard 
of their valour, and that it made him proud, and that he had wept 
for their misfortunes as much as he had done for those of his parents ; 
but he hoped a day would come that would convince them that they 
had not made such great sacrifices for ungrateful princes,’ ending 
by presenting them with his little purse, and requesting them to 
drink the King’s health.* 

During the childhood of the Prince, M. de Sourches naturally 
gives us little information regarding him, although he gives very 
interesting descriptions of the visits of the King and Queen to Louis 
the Fourteenth ; but we find some details in the letters of Mary 
Beatrice herself to her venerated friends, the Visitation Nuns at 
Chaillot, and in the documents regarding the Royal family pre- 
served by them. On the 28th of July, 1696, the Queen announces 
that the education of her son—now eight years old—has been con- 
fided to Lord Perth. 

* The sign of the old Jacobite inn, ‘ Le Prince de Galles,’ at Saint Germains still 
exists. On one side James is represented as a boy of seven or eight, and on the other 
as a tall slender youth of about thirteen arrayed in a cuirass and point-lace cravat. 

Vor, LV—No, 328 8U 
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The King has to-day nominated my Lord Perth as governor to my son, and 
we have just placed him in his hands. This is a great event for me, and I hope 
God will bless the choice we have made, after having prayed more than a year 
that He would inspire us to choose well. Tell this to my dear (Rev.) Mother, 
as I have not time to write to her. Her prayers and yours, with those-of all 
the dear Sisters, have had a great part in this choice, which I believe to be 
agreeable to God, for he is a holy man and of distinguished merit as well as of 
noble family. I am glad to leave my son in his hands, knowing none better ; 
but I placed him above all, and in the first place, in the hands of God, who in 
His mercy will take care of him, and will give us the grace to bring him up in 
His fear and love. 


This letter is the keynote, as it were, to the spirit in which 
James’s education was conducted from the first, and which, in spite 
of all the disappointments and, in the eyes of the world, the failure 
of his career, animated, we believe, his life to the end. 

In 1697 the Peace of Ryswick brought an apparent gleam of 
hope to the prospects of the young Prince by the strange secret 
articles in which William the Third agreed to adopt him as his heir 
and successor to the British throne. When, however, the proposal 
was made to King James, the Queen, who was present, exclaimed, 
‘I would rather see my son, dear as he is to me, dead at my feet than 
allow him to become a party to his royal father’s injuries ’ ; and James 
himself declared that ‘he could bear the usurpation of the Prince of 
Orange and the loss of his crown with Christian patience, but not 
that his son should be instrumental to his wrongs.’ James has been 
blamed for this refusal, but, as he himself said, he had no security 
for the safety of his son, and had too many proofs of William’s 
treacherous nature to trust him. 

At Christmas 1699 James made his first Communion. 

In very good dispositions, as it appeared to me (writes his mother), I could 
not restrain my tears; and it seems to me that I gave him to God with all my 
heart, imploring Him to let him live only to serve, honour, andlove Him. The 
child seemed to me quite resolved to do this, and assured me he would rather 
die than offend God mortally. Let us say with all our hearts, my dear mother : 
‘Continua nobis, Deus, quod operatus es in eo.’ ; 


In the following year, 1700, two events—the greater influx of 
English royalists in France consequent on the peace, and the death 
of the young Duke of Gloucester, his innocent rival in the succes- 
sion—brought changes in our young Prince’s life, and he began to 
appear more in public. 

In May Lord Manchester writes to Lord Jersey : 

Last Thursday was a great day here. The Prince of Wales, as they call him, 
went in state to Notre Dame and was received by the Archbishop of Paris with 
the same honours as if the French King had been there himself. After Mass he 
was entertained by him; and your lordship may easily imagine that all the 
English that are here ran to see him. 

Lord Manchester adds in another letter that there was to have 
been a great hunt on the plains of Saint Denis for the Prince, ‘ in order 
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that the English here might have seen him’ ; but this was put off on 
account of the death of the Duke of Gloucester. Finally, the 27th 
of September witnessed the Prince’s first state visit to Fontainebleau, 
whither he went with his parents. His beauty and graceful manner 
were much admired, and the visit was a great pleasure to the boy. 
The Queen writes thus to Chaillot : 

My son is charmed with Fontainebleau ; they would make us believe that 
they are delighted with him. It is true that, for the first time, he has done 


well enough. Your great King has surpassed himself in goodness and cordiality 
tous. Pray God to recompense him for it, even in this life. 


Not many months later, in March 1701, King James was seized 
with apoplexy while attending service in the Chapel Royal at 
Saint Germains: the choir were singing the verses of the Lamentations, 
‘Remember, O Lord, what is come upon us: consider, and behold 
our reproach. Our inheritance is turned to strangers: our houses to 
aliens’ (Lam. v. 1-2). 

These words, so applicable to his position, so powerfully affected 
James that he fainted, and was carried from the chapel. This was 
the commencement of the long illness which was to terminate fatally 
in the following autumn. On the 2nd of September the same 
mournful words sung by the choir brought the same sad result, and 
James was carried to his room, which he was not again to leave. 
Monsieur de Sourches refers several times to the King’s illness, to 
the hurried visit of Louis’s famous surgeon, Fagon, to the sick 
monarch, and to the visits of sympathy paid by Louis and the other 
royalties on the 11th of September. 

The King went to Saint Germains to see the King of England, who was 
worse. He found him in a state of prostration, and remained an hour beside 


him. The Duchess of Burgundy went also, and remained only a quarter 
of an hour, but it is not thought that this poor Prince can survive the week. 


On the 13th the two Kings met for the last time. 

It was known that the King of England was very ill and could not pass the 
day ; that he had declared publicly that he forgave the Prince of Orange, his 
daughters, and the Emperor . . . In the afternoon the King went to him and 
left him in extremity; but before leaving Saint Germains he sent for the Prince 
of Wales and declared to him, in presence of all the English, that after the 
death of the King, his father, he would recognise him as King of England; and 
as the Papal Nuncio—who had not left the King since he was taken ill—was 
present, the King begged him to remark in what manner he was treating the 
King of England, and asked him to tell this to the Pope. 


This momentous decision had not been arrived at without grave 
debate in the French Cabinet, all but seven being against the pru- 
dence of such a step, and Louis himself, who had given good hope to 
Mary Beatrice, listened, it is said, in perturbed silence to the dis- 
cussion. Fortunately his views found a supporter in the Dauphin, 
who, rising in some warmth, said, ‘It would be unworthy of the 

3u2 
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Crown of France to abandon a Prince of their own blood, especially 
of one who was so near and dear to them as the son of King James ; 
that he was for his part resolved to hazard not only his own life but 
all that was dear to him for his restoration.’ Then said the King, 
‘I am of Monseigneur’s opinion,’ and so said all the Princes. 

After Louis had made his solemn declaration in favour of the 
Prince, the boy threw himself at his feet and expressed his gratitude. 
Louis raised him, and, tenderly embracing him, promised to act as a 
parent to him. 

James’s farewell to his son is inexpressibly touching. The young 
Prince gave way to a passionate burst of grief, in which everyone 
joined save the dying King himself, who was quite calm. He 
embraced his son, and spoke to him as follows : 


I am now leaving this world, which has been to me a sea of storms and 
tempests, it being God Almighty’s will to wean me from it by many greatafilictions. 
Serve Him with all your power, and never put the Crown of England in com- 
petition with your eternal salvation. There is no slavery like sin, nor no 
liberty like His service. If His holy Providence shall think fit to seat you on 
the throne of your royal ancestors, govern your people with justice and clemency. 
Remember, kings are not made for themselves but for the good of the people. 
Set before your eyes, in your own actions, a pattern of all manner of virtues. 
Consider them as your children. You are the child of vows and prayers; behave 
yourself accordingly. Honour your mother, that your days may be long; and 
be always a kind brother to your dear sister, that you may reap the blessings of 
concord and unity. 


The witnesses of this scene, fearing the effect on the King, 
suggested that the Prince should withdraw, at which he was troubled 
and said, ‘ Do not take my son away from me till I have given him 
my blessing at least.’ 

On the 27th of September King James died at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. ‘The moment after he had breathed his last,’ says 
the Duke of Berwick, ever the most loyal brother to our Prince, ‘ we 
all went to the Prince of Wales and saluted him as King. He was 
at the same hour proclaimed at the gates of the Chateau of Saint 
Germains by the title James the Third, King of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and France.’ The Queen, in compliance with the ceremonial 
prescribed, also came to do homage to her boy, saying, ‘Sir, I 
acknowledge you for my King, but I hope you will not forget that 
you are my son ’—words quite unnecessary between them, for never, 
we suppose, were mother and son more united. 

The reply of the English to this proclamation was to pass the 
Bill of Attainder against its rightful sovereign—including his royal 
mother—a measure which cast a still deeper gloom over James’s 
prospects. As has been truly said, he was ‘persecuted from his 
infancy, overwhelmed by satirical pamphlets and vulgar threats, . . . 
and now declared to be a rebel and a traitor because he claimed tke 
throne which had been torn from his father.’ 
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Meanwhile, however, the exiled family was treated with every 
honour in France. On the 18th of November, Monsieur de Sourches 
chronicles the first formal visit paid by James to King Louis : 

In the afternoon the King and the Queen of England came to return the 
visit the King had made them before leaving for Fontainebleau. The King, 


who arrived with his gentlemen, wore the great mantle; the Queen came in 
her mantle, with her ladies, and her officers were in long cloaks. 


In the following spring occurs another entry : 


May 28rd, 1702. In the evening the King and the Queen of England came to 
see the King at Marly, and the King showed the young King over his garden, 
paying him the same honours that he had rendered to the King his father. 


On the 26th of April, 1703, James partook of his first state meal 
at the French Court, as Monsieur de Sourches is careful to note : 

In the evening the King and Queen of England came to Marly and supped 
with the King. This was the first time the young King of England had eaten 
with his Majesty: he had an armchair on the right, the Queen of England an 
armchair in the middle, and the King an armchair on the left, as was done in 
the time of the late King James. 


The intercourse between Saint Germains and the French Court 
was as constant as ever, and of the most friendly kind; and as James 
and his sister grew up they were invited with their mother—who 
forced herself to go for her children’s sake—to every festivity. 
There are continual allusions to visits to Marly, games of lansquenet, 
dances, suppers, in which the English royalties took their share, 
and Queen Mary Beatrice was always treated by Louis with the same 
deference as if she had been the Queen of France. A few extracts 
from Monsieur de Sourches’s Memoirs may serve as illustration : 

August 22nd, 1706. In the evening the King and Queen and the Princess 
of England came to Marly about six o’clock. The King did the honours of his 


gardens, and especially of his new white marble cascade, which they found 
perfectly beautiful.’ 


On the 3rd of March, 1707, he notes: 


The King went to the Plain of Houilles to review his two regiments of 
Guards. He found there the King, Queen, and Princess of England, who had 
arrived before him. He got on his horse and rode with the King of England, 
Monseigneur, and the Dukes of Burgundyand Berry. Their Majesties rode first 
to the head of the troops, when they were saluted, the men presenting arms, 
and they passed along the line a second time, the troops being then under arms. 


On the 6th of March the English Royal Family arrived at Marly 


at six-thirty. The King went out to meet them as far as the entrance to the 
chateau. They found the saloon lighted up and all prepared for the ball, the 





* «We went to Marly-le-Roi, and there I found a more beautifal spot than any I 
had seen in my life. . . . Water fell in cascades from the top of a hill behind the 
castle, and formed a large channel on which a number of swans floated. . . . It was all 
grand, all regal; it all spoke of Louis the Fourteenth.’—Memoirs of Mme. Vigée le 
Brun, p. 17, trans. Lionel Strachey. 
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orchestra playing a beautifnl overture in the style of the celebrated Lully... . 
The ball was commenced by the King and the Princess of England. 


Again we find them at an essentially French entertainment, the 
‘Feast of the Bean,’ when James and Princess Louise sat at King 
Louis’s table : 


The King gave a great feast for the Eve of Epiphany in the antechamber of 
his small apartments. There were four tables, two of sixteen and two of seven- 
teen places, magnificently served ; and they cut a cake at each table to see to 
whom the royalty of the bean would fall. 


Nor was there any lack of brightness and simple amusements in 
the daily life of Saint Germains, where the Queen, though herself 
weighed down by grief and anxiety, only desired to promote her 
children’s happiness. In the winter she gave balls and receptions, 
and in the summer, among other pleasant doings, the young people 
would make little pilgrimages to shrines in the neighbourhood, and 
take their meals under the forest trees. 

One special festivity is recorded on a Shrove Tuesday, when a 
masquerade took place, to which the whole town of Saint Germains 
was admitted. Etiquette forbade the young King and his sister to 
wear masks or assume any special character by their dress, but they 
danced merrily in the midst of the crowd—an accomplishment in 
which both excelled. 

On the 10th of June, 1706, at the age of eighteen, James com- 
pleted his majority. The regency of the Queen Mother was then 
supposed to cease, but she remained virtually the leading power at 
Saint Germains, although she and everyone there treated James 
as their King and master. There is a charming description of him 
and his sister given about this time in a letter from Count Hamilton 
to the Duke of Berwick : 


The King, our young master, increases every day in wit, and the Princess, 
his sister, becomes more and more charming. Heaven preserve her from being 
stolen from us, for her lady governess seems to have no other fear than that. 
These two are always near their august mother, to whom they pay the most 
tender and dutiful attention. 


James was evidently extremely good-looking at this age, and his 
manners were ever singularly gentle and courteous. It was said of 
him in after years that no one could hold a Court with a more noble 
grace, though by that time his early beauty must have faded, 
and he was probably more like the description given of him by 
Horace Walpole: ‘tall, thin, with a melancholy countenance, he 
seems like the ghost of what imagination might evoke to represent 
to oneself Charles I. with his virtues, minus his faults. He has 
the marked features and the air of fatality of the Stuarts.’ James’s 
character and qualities were of a high order, and his education had 
been solid. He is said to have been very superior to his father in 
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political tact and delicacy of judgment. An earnest and sincere 
Catholic, he would never hear of the slightest compromise with his 
conscience regarding his position to the succession. ‘ You will see 
me dead rather than out of the Church,’ he wrote on one occasion to 
his mother. 

Lord Stanhope thus sums up his conduct: ‘To the great and 
eternal honour of the Pretender, he indignantly refused to sign com- 
promises contrary to his conscience: rare and admirable example of 
religious sincerity in a Prince.’ 

James’s health, like that of his mother and sister, was very deli- 
cate. He, like almost everyone in those days, had constant attacks 
of fever, and his chest was weak. In reading the memoirs of the 
time one is astonished at the innumerable illnesses and miseries 
recorded, and their strange remedies ; and the English Royal Family 
had its full share. James’s ill-health was indeed to impede his first 
active effort for his crown. In 1708, Louis XIV., without apparently 
informing either the King or his mother, determined to fit out an 
armament to land in Scotland, to be headed by James himself. 
When Louis sent for him to join the expedition, he at once took a 
hasty farewell of the Queen and his sister, and set out for Dunkirk ; 
but he had hardly reached the coast when he was attacked by 
measles. He would have embarked at all hazards, but the cold 
weather and his known delicacy induced his attendants to refuse 
this ; and although he insisted upon being carried on board one of 
the French ships before it was prudent for him to leave his room, 
the favourable wind had by that time changed, and the expedition 
commenced under these gloomy auspices ended, as we know, without 
doing anything to forward the Jacobite cause. 

After this disastrous affair, in which James was too evidently a 
victim to an incomprehensible State policy, the young King determined 
to join the French army in the Low Countries asa volunteer. While 
Queen Anne in her address to Parliament called her brother for the 
first time by the title of ‘The Pretender,’ a sobriquet which perhaps 
did more to exclude him from the throne than even his religion, James 
himself chose the appropriate title of the Chevalier de St. Georges. 

He conducted himself during this campaign so as to win the affection 
and esteem of all, especially of his commander, the Duc de Vendome. 
He was present at the battle of Oudenarde, but afterwards caught a 
malignant intermittent fever, and returned much weakened in health 
to Saint Germains, firm in his determination, however, of returning 
for another campaign. At this juncture the defeat at Oudenarde, 
the famine, and the state of the finances led France to desire 
peace, and in this case Louis was powerless to avert the conse- 
quences to the exiled Prince. James and his mother were conscious 
that no peace could be concluded unless Louis withdrew his protection 
from the young King. Anxious not to be dismissed from France, and 
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eager to try his fortunes once more in Scotland, whence he had 
received fresh invitations and promises of support, James implored 
Louis to help him in such an expedition. He was unhesitatingly 
refused, and received a hint that if he was to embroil the King with 
Queen Anne, his mother would be deprived of her shelter in France, 
and of her pension, which formed the sole support of herself, her 
daughter, and their faithful followers. 

After this second failure James, having recovered his health, 
returned to the army in Flanders. During this campaign the 
Memoirs of Monsieur de Sourches have several references to his 
gallantry. On the llth of September, 1709, he notes the rumour 
that the ‘King of England, who was ill at Cambrai, hearing 
that the hostile forces were about to meet, set off in haste to the 
army, although he still had fever.’ Four days later, he gives the 
famous letter written by the Marquis de Boufflers to Louis after 
the defeat of the French arms at Malplaquet, in which he says, 
‘The King of England showed throughout all the vivacity and valour 
possible,’ adding in a later despatch, ‘I have already had the honour 
of acquainting your Majesty with the valour everywhere displayed 
by the King of England. I have heard since that several persons near 
him were wounded.’ In fact James had madea brilliant fait d’armes 
on this occasion. After Marshal Villars was carried wounded from the 
field of battle, and when the allies’ cavalry broke into the French lines, 
de Boufflers ordered the Chevalier de St. Georges to advance at the 
head of 1,200 of the Horse Guards, which he did so gallantly that in 
one charge the German horse were broken and repulsed, and nothing 
but the steady courage of the English troops, and the skill of the 
commanders, prevented a total rout. 

The ensuing winter was spent by James at Saint Germains; but 
in the May of 1710 he once more rejoined the French army. On 
this occasion a curious incident is recorded. While the opposing 
armies were encamped on either side of the Scarpe, there was a good 
deal of ‘ political coquetry ’ going on between some of the officers of 
Marlborough’s staff and the retinue of the young King, who at the 
request of the former showed himself on horseback on the opposite 
side of the stream to those who had expressed an ardent wish to see 
him. Medals bearing his bust were also eagerly accepted by some 
of the English party; some of these were sent to several general 
officers by persons on James’s side, enclosed in papers bearing the 
following words in allusion to his known gallantry at Malplaquet: 
‘The medal is good, for it bore six hours’ fire; you know it was hot, 
for yourselves blew the coals.’ The postscript, still more significant, 
ran thus: ‘You know it was well tried on the 11th of September, 
1709.’ 

Another very interesting memory is connected with the time 
passed by James in Flanders. We have seen that he was at Cambrai 
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before the battle of Malplaquet, but his chief intercourse with 
Fénelon would seem to have taken place in the following year. The 
Chevalier de Ramsay, in his Life of Fénelon, gives fragments of the 
talks between the great Archbishop and the royal youth who sought 
the advice which would be necessary to him when he should, as he 
still hoped, be restored to the throne of his fathers. Fénelon’s 
genius is wonderfully displayed in his knowledge of what would be 
required of a constitutional monarch in a country so unlike France, 
and his advice as to the religious toleration to be shown by James to 
his subjects, ‘Not in approving everything as if indifferent, but in 
suffering with patience all that God suffers to be, and trying to bring 
men back by gentle persuasion,’ is very striking. 

After spending these few days at Cambrai, James returned to 
Saint Germains, charmed with all he had seen and heard; and 
Fénelon, no less pleased with his guest, wrote the following letter 
regarding him to his beloved pupil, the Duke of Burgundy. The 
letter is the more pathetic in that one feels that James possessed 
certain qualities which Fénelon had longed to impart to the Duke, 
who, in spite of his real excellence and talent, had not taken the 
position in public life always desired for him by his devoted master 
and friend : 

I have seen the King of England several times in an informal manner, and 
I think, Monseigneur, I ought to tell you the good opinion I have of him. He 
seems to be sensible, gentle, and equable in all things. He seems to take well 
the truths told to him. One sees in him the love of virtue and the religious 
principles by which he wishes to rule his conduct. He is master of himself, and 
acts calmly like a man without temper, without fancies, or inequalities of 
humour or headstrong imaginations, as one who always consults reason and 
yields to it in all things. He devotes himself to others from duty, and is full of 
attention for each one. He does not show himself weary of being in company, 
nor in haste to escape and be alone, nor distracted and self-engrossed when in 
public ; he gives his whole mind to what he is about. He is full of dignity with- 
out pride. He proportions his attentions and his conversation according to rank 
and merit. He shows the gentle and moderate gaiety of a mature age. . . . In 
a word, the King of England makes himself agreeable and accommodates him- 
self to others ; he possesses a practical virtueand reasonableness. His firmness, 
his evenness of character, his self-control and power of conciliating others, his 
gentle and pleasant gravity, his gaiety, which never degenerates into anything 
unbecoming, prejudice the public in his favour. 


James returned to Saint Germains on the 17th of September, 1710, 
as M. de Sourches notes, and visited King Louis three days later. 

The difficult political position made no apparent difference in 
the intercourse between the two Courts, and the memoirs continue to 
refer to visits from the English royal party ; and a ball at Marly in 
February 1711 is specially described, on which occasion King 
Louis ordered that supper should be taken before the dance, ‘ for 
love of them,’ as James and his mother were not able for the late 
hours—no doubt he had had one of his attacks of fever, and the 
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Queen was often ill. In March of the same year M. de Sourches 
remarks that there is ‘great noise of a journey to be made by the 
King of England; . . . it was murmured that he was going into 
Provence, and that he was to marry a Princess of Piedmont.’ The 
journey, however, did not take place till June, when he made a tour 
round France, and visited the Frencharmy. James was an excellent 
correspondent, and wrote constantly to his mother and sister. In 
July he describes his visit to Lyons, where he inspected the silk 
factories, and on this and other occasions he noted with interest any- 
thing that had to do with the progress of the arts or domestic 
civilisation. One of his objects at Lyons was to secure a piece of 
silk for his sister, as he wrote to the Queen ‘ that he had been 
desirous of purchasing for the Princess his sister one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the silks made at Lyons for a petticoat, but 
they had not shown him any that he thought good enough for her 
use. However, he summoned Madame I’Intendante to his assist- 
ance, and she discovered a suitable piece of brocade for his sister ‘ to 
wear in winter when she left off mourning.’ 

This piece of brocade has a pathetic interest for us, as Princess 
Louise did not live long enough to wear it, and it was afterwards 
used for the church at Chaillot. 

The following spring brought utter desolation to France in the 
sudden and unlooked-for deaths of the Dauphin and his wife, and a 
month later James was taken ill. On the 30th of March he had 
visited the convent at Chaillot, where the Queen and Princess then 
were, and had, as the convent chronicle says, ‘ behaved with much 
courtesy to our Mother, thanking her for the prayers she had made for 
him at all times, and for the care she had taken of the Queen his 
mother, and the consolation she had been to her. He appeared a 
little indisposed that day, but returned to Saint Germains in the 
evening with the Queen and Princess.’ 

Two days later, James was attacked by the fatal illness of the day, 
smallpox; and a week later his sister took the complaint, and after a 
brief illness, borne with immense fortitude and cheerful resignation, 
she left this world on the 18th of April. James, after being dangerously 
ill, slowly recovered, but from henceforth all the brightness of the 
exiled home was gone. Versailles and Saint Germains were equally 
in mourning, and soon, by the inexorable law of politics, James was 
forced to leave France and his mother, to begin that series of 
wanderings belonging to his later life. M.de Sourches thus sadly 
chronicles the parting visit paid to the French Court by the young 
King, which took place on his birthday, the 10th of June, 1712: 


In the afternoon about three o'clock the King and Queen of England came 
to Marly to visit the King, who, having reeeived them with the usual cere- 
monies, and having conversed with them for a short time in the saloon, con- 
ducted them to the apartment of the Marquise de Maintenon, where he 
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remained with them for about an hour. After that he left them, in order to 
shoot. The King of England remained some time longer with the Marquise de 
Maintenon, while the Queen went to visit Madame, where they both shed many 
tears. Finally the King went to see the Duc and Duchesse de Berri and to see 
Madame, and the Queen, on her side, having finished her visits, they set off to 
return to Saint Germains. No one could be sadder than they both appeared. 


And here we must leave James, with the greater part of his long 
sad life still before him. Many hard things have been said of him and 
of his conduct in later days, but it is only fair that the attacks 
made upon him should be thoroughly investigated. Although no 
doubt mistaken on occasions, and surrounded by councillors not always 
trustworthy or prudent, his own character and actions will, we think, 
be proved to be not unworthy of the bright promise of his youth. 


M. M. Maxwe ut Scorr. 

















































































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


VOLUNTEERS FOR THE FLEET 


THE movement for attracting volunteers to the fleet reveals in a 
welcome light the attitude of the Admiralty towards those who are 
anxious to serve their country, an attitude of active encouragement 
and consideration ; and it shows also the latent patriotism of a large 
number of men who love the life of the sea and welcome the 
opportunity of associating themselves with the Navy. Those who 
join the new force embrace the liability to hard living, arduous 
labour, and perils of war not insignificant ; and yet in face of the 
heavy burden which service casts upon them recruits are coming 
forward in greater numbers than was anticipated. It is not everyone, 
especially among the professional classes, who is willing to wear the 
‘blue collar’ and uniform of the ordinary naval seaman, devote 
many hours to drills, and incur a liability to personal service in war- 
time which can be shirked only at the risk of penal punishment. 
The Admiralty have wisely recognised that there is a minimum of 
efficiency on which they can and should insist, and they have been 
content to rely on the spirit of emulation which animates all 
Englishmen with their hearts in a task, to raise the force above the 
official standard. They have asked for comparatively little in the 
matter of drill, but no one who is acquainted with the type of 
recruits now coming forward doubts that the methods of the 
authorities will prove infinitely more successful than a more rigid 
régime would have done. Men who volunteer for national service 
may be led by official encouragement and competition in drills to a 
higher general level of efficiency than they will reach if it is 
attempted to drive them by hard-and-fast regulations. It is on 
these lines that the Admiralty have organised the new volunteer 
force rather than a cast-iron code, liable to chafe men and rob them 
of their enthusiasm for the cause, which must be the main motive, 
after all, of those who voluntarily render national service. 

Already there is one company of London Naval Volunteers made up 
of stockbrokers and clerks in the ‘ House,’ and another has been formed 
consisting of barristers, solicitors, and others connected with the 
law. Of course, hundreds have been entered as ‘clerks,’ and for the 
rest there are commercial travellers, salesmen, estate agents, bank 
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cashiers, journalists, tradesmen, schoolmasters, compositors, junior 
officers of the mercantile marine, and a number of engineers and 
skilled mechanics, including electricians and engine-fitters. Many 
of the members have had sea experience as yachtsmen ; others have 
served in past years as infantry or artillery volunteers, and the 
force already includes quite a large number of men with mechanical 
or electrical knowledge, whose services will be specially useful in a 
fleet whose fighting efficiency depends so largely upon the smooth 
working of electrical and hydraulic appliances and countless auxiliary 
engines of one kind or another. The mechanic who can repair some 
piece of machinery during an action, adjust a gun-mounting, or set 
a dynamo working which has broken down temporarily will prove a. 
most valuable unit on board a man-of-war in action. From the first 
the Admiralty hoped that the force would attract men with special 
trade aptitudes, and determined that the best possible use should be 
made of all these abilities. The regulations state that ‘the pro- 
fessional skill of every volunteer is to be recorded on enrolment, with 
a view to utilising it when called up in time of emergency.’ From 
the shipbuilding and engineering works on the Thames, Mersey, 
and Clyde in particular, recruits have been secured who cannot fail 
to prove of the highest value on board a man-of-war in time of stress 
and strain. It is a curious fact that such men are of infinitely 
more service than the typical seamen, who, it may be, have been all 
round the world before the mast, or have spent their lives on board 
fishing smacks. The Navy to-day is a mechanical Navy, and there 
is little room for the mere sailorman, with all his antiquated lore, 
in a modern ship of war, in which steam, hydraulic, and electric 
power do most of the work which in the past was performed by the 
wind or the crew. Consequently it is impossible to praise too highly 
the wisdom of the Admiralty in stating from the first that they 
desire to obtain in the new volunteer force as many recruits with 
scientific or mechanical acquirements as possible. 

The experience in London has been the experience in other parts 
of Great Britain: volunteers are coming forward in larger numbers 
than had been expected. London, with the Hon. Rupert Guinness, 
C.M.G., as divisional commander, has already enrolled nearly 1000 ; 
Glasgow, with the Marquéss of Graham as commander, has made good 
progress, and has now upwards of 700; Liverpool, with the Earl of 
Lathom ; Bristol, with Commander Thompson ; Brighton and Hove, 
with Admiral the Hon. T. A. Brand as commander, and other seaport 
towns are already joining in the movement with enthusiasm. 

The country has had Naval Volunteers before, but they were dis- 
banded twelve years ago by Lord George Hamilton, when First 
Lord of the Admiralty, on the advice of a committee over which the 
late Admiral Sir George Tryon presided. There were faults on both 
sides, but the failure may, in large measure, be traced to the lack of 
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official encouragement and to the initial error of limiting the area of 
employment. The Admiralty were bound by the Act of Parliament 
of 1873, which empowered them to raise what were styled ‘ Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers’ for service on board ship, or partly on board 
ship and partly on land, for the defence of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, Channel Islands, Isle of Man, and for service in adjacent 
seas. The old theories as to coast defence by the Navy died, and the 
Admiralty had no idea then how to utilise the volunteers ; and con- 
sequently Sir George Tryon’s committee came to the conclusion that 
the force was not worth the money its maintenance involved. 

On the present occasion the movement started from without the 
Admiralty. From the first the authorities stipulated the minimum 
conditions of practically world-wide service on which they would 
insist, and these were accepted. Before definite action was taken, 
Sir Edward Grey’s Committee on Naval Reserves was asked to state 
how far in their opinion a Naval Volunteer movement could be 
utilised towards the manning requirements of the war fleet. The 
answer which was given served as the basis on which the force is 
now being organised, and the quotation of this section of their report 
will indicate Admiralty policy in the matter : 

The experience of the Army has shown that large numbers of civilians take 
a pride in acquiring military knowledge and discipline, and in training them- 
selves for service in war. It seems to be both wasteful and unnatural that all 
the amateur talent in this country should, for want of opportunity, be obliged 
to turn to military to the exclusion of naval training, and in view of the expan- 
sion of the fleet that may be found necessary in a struggle for the supremacy of 
the British Empire at sea, the Committee cannot but think that a body of 
volunteers would be likely to prove a most valuable auxiliary branch to the 
personnel of the Navy in time of war. 

A body of volunteers full of zeal and enthusiasm, having only a slight 
acquaintance with sea work, but with a good knowledge of the use of naval 
arms in addition to their own professional acquirements, should, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be able to render useful service as occasion might arise; and 
it would be better that this body of men should at first be small in numbers and 
efficient, rather than a large, inefficient, and unreliable force which would be 
more costly and of less use to the Service. 

After having been established on this understanding their numbers could 
be increased as far as might be found possible without loss of efficiency. 

It is hoped that the patriotism of men joining will be rewarded by strong 
official encouragement, which the Committee consider essential to their success 
and efficiency. 


In hearty agreement with the terms of Sir Edward Grey’s 
committee, the naval authorities proceeded to arrange for the 
organisation of a volunteer force for the fleet. Precedent dictated 
the creation of a sub-department of the Admiralty, which would have 
organised and managed the new force. It was decided to abandon 
precedent, and a committee of civilians specially interested in the 
movement was appointed to carry out the scheme as outlined by Sir 
Edward Grey’s committee. On this body the Admiralty is represented 
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by a naval officer. It is empowered with the control of the new force, 
under the supreme authority, of course, of the Admiral Superintendent 
of Naval Reserves. 

The Committee comprises the following members: Mr. C. E. H. 
Chadwyck-Healey, K.C. (Chairman), a devoted yachtsman, the 
Marquess of Ailsa, the Marquess of Graham, Mr. B. Fossett Lock, 
Major H. Langdon, Mr. Goodenough Taylor, Hon. T. A. Brassey, Sir 
James Bell, Bart., Rear-Admiral C. J. Norcock (representing the 
Admiralty), Colonel A. F. Gatliff, R.M.L.I., and Mr. Valentine 
Taubman Goldie (Secretary). The advantage of thus delegating the 
control of the force is obvious. The Admiralty laid down their 
requirements, viewed from the standpoint of the war needs of the 
fleet, and the committee were charged with the responsibility of 
meeting the official demands and making them dovetail into the civil 
occupations of the members of the force, so as to render drill as little 
inconvenient as possible. From the first the Admiralty recognised 
frankly that a volunteer has his civil occupation to follow, and the 
result is that he is able to drill (taking London as an example) 
practically at any time after four in the afternoon, so long as he does 
at least forty drills in the first year and twenty-four in subsequent 
years and has satisfied the officer instructor as to his efficiency. 
The regulations on this matter are of special importance : 

To qualify for an ‘efficient,’ thereby earning the capitation grant of 35s. 
annually, every officer and man must attend at least forty drills during the first 
year, and be qualified to receive a certificate from the officer instructor that he 
has a competent knowledge of his drills, and is able to take any man’s part at 
the guns at which he has been instructed except ‘ No. 1,’ and that he has been 
present at the annual inspection. A drill is to consist of instruction for not less 
than one hour. 

Efficients will be required to requalify annually, and must attend at least 
twenty-four drills during the year. If embarked (that is, in one of his Majesty's 
sea-going ships), one day's sea service will be considered equivalent to six 
ordinary drills. 

These regulations do not constitute a severe tax upon the 
members of the force. Experience will certainly show—in fact, 
has already amply shown—that members desire to reach a higher 
standard of efficiency than this minimum represents, and such men 
will be encouraged. Every ‘efficient’ volunteer will earn a capitation 
grant of 35s. annually, and he may earn any two of the following 
additional grants besides the sum he may gain, if an officer, by 
obtaining the Board of Trade master’s certificate, which most yachts- 
men aspire to hold. 


Gunnery (officers and petty officers only) 
Torpedo (officers and petty officers only) 
Engine-room work or electrician (all hands) . 
Signalling (all hands) . ‘ ‘ 
Signalling and telegraphy (all hands) 

Board of Trade master’s certificate (officers oly) 
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It will be noticed that reference is made to ‘sea-training,’ but 
this is regarded as a privilege. It is provided that ‘sea-training in 
the case of men classed as efficient only will be given when possible 
in sea-going ships of his Majesty’s Navy,’ and it is also laid down 
that volunteers ‘will accommodate themselves to the berthing and 
messitig arrangements usual for the seamen of the Royal Navy.’ 
Whether this sea-training will be regarded as a privilege by volun- 
teers after one experience will depend on two conditions—whether 
they are prepared to rough it as naval seamen, and upon the 
character of the treatment accorded to them on board the ships to 
which they are appointed. Bluejackets are not pampered ; their 
sleeping arrangements are not luxurious—they sling a hammock 
practically wherever there is space; their ‘messes’ represent an 
irreducible minimum of comfort—benches, with a hinged board for 
meals, which stand on iron ‘ pins,’ and can be removed in an instant so 
as to have the deck free; their food is simple in the extreme: at 
sea, hard biscuits take the place of bread, and they have no butter 
unless they buy it, but have lately gained some few luxuries : jam 
in six varieties—a concession by the way, that many do not value— 
milk (condensed), and coffee ; the hours of work are long, and of sleep 
broken ; the labour is often hard, the discipline is necessarily strict, 
and they live under the eye of the ship’s police, who see that the 
hammocks are properly lashed up in the morning—any time from 
4.30 to 5.0 a.M., that clothing is properly stowed away in the 
canvas bag which each man possesses, &c. Much of the incon- 
venience attaching to a volunteer seaman’s life on board ship may 
be minimised by tact, especially if the men are sent tosea in batches 
so as to have messes to themselves, and recognise fully that they must 
relinquish for the time many of the little luxuries to which they are 
accustomed ashore. 

For the present, at least, Naval Volunteers will not go to sea with 
any of thesquadrons. For some time their energies must be devoted 
to drill, either in sheds or batteries ashore or in stationary ships, so as 
to earn the capitation grant as ‘efficients’ ; but next year it is hoped 
that more ambitious training will be undertaken. A year or two ago 
it would have been possible to take them on board one or other of the 
large ships acting as coastguard vessels. These men-of-war have, how- 
ever, been withdrawn from coast service, and have joined the Home 
Fleet, which is now always at sea cruising. Simultaneously with 
this change the United Kingdom was divided into six coastguard 
districts, each under the command of a captain, who has at his 
disposal a cruiser. Six second-class cruisers have been set apart for 
service in the various districts, and they act as drillships for the 
Royal Naval Reserve, being good swift modern ships, admirably suited 
to the purpose. The Andromache has her headquarters at Harwich, 
the Apollo at Southampton Water, the Spartan at Holyhead, the 
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Sappho at Queensferry, the Zolus at Queenstown, and the Melampus 
at Kingstown. It is intended that on board these ships the volun- 
teers shall be given facilities for going to sea. They could be em- 
barked for one of the usual holidays, Easter, Whitsun, or even in 
August, so as to interfere as little as possible with their occupations 
ashore. In the future it might even be possible to concentrate 
these ships, forming a good cruiser squadron, and to carry out a pro- 
gramme cruise round the coast—thus advertising the new force 
—and possibly do some evolutions. On board these ships the 
volunteers will have as shipmates, not young seamen, but a large 
number of seasoned men of the Naval Reserve ; and the officers of the 
vessels, by the exercise of some amount of tact, might make the 
time spent afloat as pleasurable as it should be profitable. In future 
years, no doubt, some of the force might be taken to sea for the 
summer manceuvres of the fleet, but as a beginning the cruises in the 
Andromache and her sisters will supply just that taste of sea life that 
the men desire. 

The land volunteer has to wear a uniform which is similar in 
character to that of practically all soldiers ; fighting, the most ancient 
of all professions, has so long had its distinctive and, as a rule, attrac- 
tive garb that familiarity has robbed it of its strangeness. In fact, 
the uniform of land soldiers has been the magnet which has lured 
thousands of men to bear arms. In the case of the men of the Navy 
the uniform has always been useful rather than ornamental—severely 
useful. It differs in all respects from that of the civil population, and 
it is this outfit which the Naval Volunteer is called upon to wear on 
duty. These citizen sailors of the fleet must put on, even for drills, the 
complete garb with slight variations of those who go down to the sea 
in the King’s ships. They must wear the regulation ‘bell’ trousers, 
‘frocks,’ with flannels cut low round the neck, and the typical naval 
cap, with ‘R.N.V.’ onthe ribbon. The whole uniform of an ordinary 
naval seaman has to be adopted by these newest recruits, even down 
to the knife and lanyard. The regulations specify in detail the ‘ kit’ 
with which the volunteer is provided by the Admiralty free of cost, 
the wearer being charged to keep it in good repair himself. It includes 

1 pair blue cloth trousers. 

1 blue serge frock. 

1 white drill frock and 2 jean collars. 

2 flannels. 

1 cap and ribbon and 2 cap covers, white. 

1 hat and ribbon. 

1 knife and lanyard. 

1 blue silk handkerchief (for the neck). 

1 bag (waterproof) for kit. 

Blue serge working dress. 

1 pair of gaiters. 

For chief petty officers 1 jacket instead of frock. 

Additional kit when embarked: white working dress, and oilskins. 
Vor. LY.—No. 328 3x 
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The officers of the Naval Volunteers wear a uniform similar to 
that of a regular naval officer, but with a different type of gold 
braid. 

The amount of seamanlike lore which a ‘trained man’ of the 
Naval Volunteers must acquire is not inconsiderable. Most men who 
are a credit to the force will certainly not be satisfied with the mere 
‘efficient’ certificate, but will desire, in order to qualify for pro- 
motion to leading man and petty officer, to obtain the ‘ trained 
man’s’ certificate, which will recite that he ‘possesses a thorough 
practical knowledge of heavy and quick-firing gun, rifle, pistol and 
cutlass drills, and that he can take the helm, heave the lead, and take 
charge of a service boat.’ In brief, the man who gains this certificate 
must be a good all-round sailor. 

Boats of service pattern, equipped for rowing and sailing exercise, 
with all masts, sails, and other necessary gear, are provided for each 
company, and every man is given a rifle. For drills, either the 
volunteers will have a special ship allotted to them, as is the case in 
London, or they will undergo drill at one of the Naval Reserve bat- 
teries, or on board one of the Naval Reserve drill-ships. The London 
division has been provided with the sloop Buzzard, of 1140 tons 
displacement, which has been equipped with quick-firing and machine 
guns, and taken up moorings near Blackfriars Bridge, in full view of 
passers-by on the Thames Embankment. In detailing this little 
vessel for use by the London volunteers, the Admiralty appear to 
have made a false move. She is small, too small for many men to 
be on board at the same time, and she is old. Gutted of her 
machinery, she is only a man-of-war in name, and cannot go to sea. 
At the same time she will entail considerable expense, while not 
relieving the division of the necessity of providing a drill-shed 
ashore. She really serves no useful purpose, and the money devoted 
to her refitting and maintenance could have been spent to better 
purpose in providing the most efficient volunteers with more or less 
frequent cruises in a sea-going cruiser, a privilege which would have 
been greatly valued. Now the vessel is at Blackfriars, she must stay 
there presumably, and she will act, it is true, as an advertisement, which 
the new force needs; but the money that she absorbs should not be 
quoted by the authorities as an excuse for cutting down the number 
of men sent to sea for cruises. On board the Buzzard, the London 
volunteers go for drill, each company having its own petty officer 
instructor, a man pensioned from the Navy; and these company 
instructors are under an officer of, or retired from, the Navy—at 
present, exclusively the latter, as there is none on the active list to 
spare—who acts as divisional instructor. In addition each division, 
which includes five companies of 100 men, has an armourer provided 
for the repair of the guns and gun-mountings, rifles, etc.. The full 
strength of a company and a division is as follows: 
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Division of 
five companies. 
Lieutenant commanding 
Lieutenant Instruetor. 
Sub-Lientenants . * ‘ 
Staff Surgeon SrAPIAD?, - 
Surgeons ° 
Paymaster . a 
Assistant Paymaster . 
Chaplain (Honorary) . 
Midshipmen 
Total commissioned officers 


Chief Petty Officers , . 
Chief Petty Officer Instructors . 
Armourer ° 

Bugle Major 

1st Class Petty Officers 

2nd Class Petty Officers 

Leading Men and Men 

Buglers ‘ 


Li isa 


j oe) ele] 


&. 
© a6 00 | 


Total ated, including com- _ 
missioned officers : ‘ - 103 


The regulations also state : 


In addition to the above establishment there may be added to each company 
unit such number of trained signalmen as the Admiralty may from time to time 
direct. Trained signalmen must be proficient telegraphists. 

It should be noted that it is desired that among the leading men and men 
there should be as many as possible qualified by trade to act as telegraphists, 
electricians, armourers, or artisans. 

Of the above table the following will form the permanent staff, and will be 
appointed by the Admiralty, viz. : lieutenant instructors, petty officer instructors, 
and armourers. 


A few points in the regulations are worthy of note. While Naval 
Volunteers accept the liability to serve ‘either ashore or afloat, as 
may be directed by the Admiralty, and anywhere the Admiralty may 
have need of their services, with the understanding that those 
services shall, as much as practicable, be confined to home waters. 
and the Mediterranean,’ they also have the assurance that they will 
receive similar treatment afloat as to pay, pensions, and widows’ 
pensions as ordinary naval seamen, and if injured at drill the 
Admiralty accept the responsibility for medical attendance, and will 
pay pensions or compensations for injuries or hurts received whilst 
on service or drill. When in uniform, officers and men of the Naval 
Volunteers are to pay the customary marks of respect to such officers 
of the Navy, Army and Auxiliary Forces as are entitled to be 
saluted by officers and men of corresponding rank in their own 
services. -Ergo, a Naval Volunteer, who may be a young barrister or 
stockbroker, going to sea for training, will be obliged to salute the 
youngest midshipman and warrant officers. 

3x2 
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How the scheme will work out in practice remains to be seen. 
It has not a few good points. Its administration will not be 
hindered by red tape or regulations irritating to the civilian strange 
to service customs, and yet due provision has been made for the 
maintenance of the necessary measure of discipline. The arrange- 
ments for drilling are so elastic that any officer or seaman can 
qualify as ‘efficient’ by devoting one hour or so a week during 
the first year, and one hour a fortnight each year afterwards, 
apart from the usual holidays at Christmas, Easter, Whitsun, and 
the summer. 

The class of volunteer who is coming forward suggests that he 
will readily acquire a high standard of efficiency in the varied drill 
he will undergo. In time of war his lot may be rough and hard, and 
the conditions very different from those to which he is accustomed 
ashore, but at such a time of emergency as would lead the Admiralty 
to call upon the services of volunteers, men of this type would be 
the very last to raise complaints on matters of detail. When the 
auxiliary force is needed, the position not of this country but of the 
whole Empire will be such that men will envy the volunteers the 
measure of naval efficiency that will enable them to render skilled 
aid in the great task of driving off the foe, and all the little matters 
of inconvenience and rough living will sink into absolute insigni- 
ficance in face of an imminent danger. In practice it may be 
possible to smooth away a number of the rules which suggest 
difficulties when seen on paper. One great safeguard for the 
efficiency of the corps is that each company has a naval petty 
officer as instructor, and that each division has a naval commissioned 
officer attached to it. By these means officers and men will be 
brought into close association with the fleet, its tradition, and 
customs from the very hour they join the force; and they will have 
every opportunity of becoming familiar with the needs of the most 
highly specialised and technical force in the world, a force which is 
always on active service, always ready for war. 

The decision to raise volunteers for the fleet will suggest the 
doubt in many minds whether the civilian, however enthusiastic he 
may be, can be fashioned by occasional drills so as to reach a 
sufficiently high standard to be of real use on board ship. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the volunteers, as a rule, will have 
better educational qualifications than the ordinary bluejacket, 
certainly much better than the youths of eighteen or so who enter 
the Navy after a short course in one of the supplementary sea-going 
training-ships. Volunteers, with this initial advantage, allied with 
the smartening influence on the mind of the office or workshop, 
should be able to become proficient in drill much quicker than the 
raw first-class boy and ordinary seaman. As a rule, they will not 
rival the best shots and really efficient men of the regular force, and 
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to find useful work for them in a war fleet it will not be necessary 
that they should. It is held by naval officers who have given the 
subject the closest attention that not more than about 40 per cent. 
of the crew of a battleship or cruiser must reach the highest level of 
fighting efficiency. The remainder, ‘the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’ as they have been called, will have duties which do not 
necessarily require the possession of expert knowledge or expert 
skill—attending to the hoses for keeping the decks free from fire, 

handing along ammunition, and performing a dozen other tasks, neces- 

sary, but not highly technical in character. The specially notea 
individual qualifications of men in the Volunteer force—ability as 
electricians, telegraphists, and signallers, workers with tools of 
various kinds—will render these men most useful to the commander 
of a commissioned ship when making out his ‘ quarter bill.’ 

It is less easy to understand how the services of the officers of 
the Volunteer force can be usefully employed afloat. While naval 
officers are arranged in classes according to their success in examina- 
tion, all have a degree of knowledge of seamanship, gunnery, or 
torpedoes to which the Volunteer officer cannot aspire. Among 
naval officers there are no ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ It 
is almost impossible that Volunteer officers should retain the command 
of their companies in time of war; this is generally admitted by the 
officers themselves. The men will be drafted to sea in batches, 
and will pass under the command of the regular officers of the ship. 
Experience may suggest to the Admiralty some means of utilising 
these Volunteer officers, but at present it is not possible to imagine 
a sphere for those of average merit. Knowledge of the duties of a 
watch-keeping officer can be acquired only by a fairly long period of 
service in one of the sea-going ships of his Majesty’s fleet; captains 
as a rule do not even trust Naval Reserve officers as watch-keepers. 
Whatever employment may or may not be found for the officers in 
time of emergency, they will do most admirable service in peace in 
promoting the success of the Volunteer corps ; and as the movement 
spreads and develops under Admiralty encouragement, some way 
out of the difficulty of using them to advantage in war time may be 
evolved. 

The Naval Volunteer movement has begun auspiciously with the 
full sympathy of the Navy. The Admiralty have shown a wise spirit 
of consideration in the framing of the regulations; and the control- 
ling committee have revealed their fitness to act as the link between 
the naval authorities and the Volunteers. On the part of officers 
and men of the force keen enthusiasm has bridged over all initial 
difficulties, and drills have begun in the most satisfactory manner. 


ARCHIBALD §. Hurp. 


















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BLUEJACKET AND THE TAILORS 


Ir it is true that the modern bluejacket carries a pen instead of a 
knife at the end of his lanyard, it is because experience has taught 
him that, properly used, the pen is a very useful weapon. And in 
this latter day development there is much to be thankful for, as it is 
certainly more in consonance with modern ideas that the pen should 
act as a lower-deck safety-valve rather than that we should see a 
repetition of the awiul excesses of Portsmouth and the Nore. 

But so far the lower-deck pen lies semi-dormant; the average 
newspaper editor still prefers to accept naval articles from landsmen ; 
and these, though invariably well and cleverly written, are too often 
inaccurate in detail to form other than humorous reading for those 
on whose behalf they are penned. 

But the lower-deck pen is ever ready: the bluejacket is longing to 
voice his own claims in his own way, and to tell the British public in 
his own language the why and wherefore of his grumblings. Six 
years ago I left the Navy and started a paper for the lower deck. 
I immediately became the receptacle into which the men poured 
their complaints, their hopes, their requirements. Since then I have 
acted as the friend, confidant, and adviser of thousands of British 
bluejackets in all parts of the world. With such an experience, 
backed up by twenty years’ life on the lower deck, one learns much 
of the Navy and its ways, and one learns the true inwardness of Jack’s 
grumblings, which to the lay mind must often appear to be the result 
of sheer cussedness. 

Perhaps there is nothing in which the men have been so misunder- 
stood as in their struggles against the peculiarities of the present 
clothing regulations. The object of this article is to show that if 
Jack persistently deviates from written rules, he has practical utility 
as a spur. The struggle is between the practical bluejacket on the 
one hand and the idiosyncrasies of the official tailor and posture- 
master on the other. 

The picturesque rig of the bluejacket is known and beloved of 
every Englishman. Who is not familiar with the full-throated, broad- 
chested tar, with his flowing collar ornamented with three rows of 
tape, his jumper cut well down in front, exposing an expanse of spot- 
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less flannel, the loose folds of his trousers falling in graceful curves 
with every step? This is Jack as he loves to be, and as he dresses 
himself when not under the official eye. But in so doing he violates 
the letter of the law and exposes himself to punishment, for the 
official Naval uniform is a thing of inches rather than of beauty. 

It is impossible to gaze ona bluejacket without noticing the 
peculiarities of his rig; but how many pause to consider that these 
peculiarities are the outcome of experience and development rather 
than any leaning towards the picturesque ? Men who were in hourly 
risk of being precipitated overboard from deck, mast, or yard, soon 
found that safety lay in wearing an upper garment that could be 
easily slipped when in the water ; hence the loose jumper cut low down 
in front. Just so with the nether garment. .The loose baggy cut of 
these left the legs of the wearer entirely free—beyond which the condi- 
tions of life on board, where the men are continually dabbling in 
water, necessitated a nether garment which could be easily rolled up 
to, or above, the knee, still leaving the leg free ; and thus we have the 
baggy trousers of the sailor. 

When the British Navy developed into a properly uniformed 
service, this was the groundwork chosen. Certain embellishments 
were added in the shape of the blue jean collar with its three rows of 
tape, the black silk neckerchief, etc. But the loose jumper and 
flowing trousers were the foundation, while considerable latitude was 
allowed the men for the gratification of individual tastes. 

But the permanent peace which followed the glorious Nelsonian 
period had its inevitable result. The essentials of war gradually gave 
place to the non-essentials ; scenic effect was sought after rather than 
war efficiency ; the daily cleaning of the guns to keep them in proper 
order became, now there was no enemy against whom to use them, a 
matter of prime importance, and they were kept only to clean ; target 
practice—the only means of retaining shooting efficiency during times 
of peace—being shirked rather than tarnish their beautiful polish. 
The posture-master and tailor were exaggerated out of all proportion 
to their true value ; the importance of the uniform, which in the first 
place was intended as a distinguishing mark for those in the King’s 
Naval service, grew with that of the tailor, and the correct dressing of 
the men, even to the fractional part of an inch, became the first essen. 
tial of the British Navy; and this curious inversion of means and ends 
culminated in the clothing regulations promulgated February 1897 
and revised November 1901. 

But in their preparation one fatal mistake was made—the men 
were not consulted. Hard and fast lines were set, modifications were 
made in the popular rig to suit tailoring ideals, every article was 
drawn to a rigid scale—and this by men who had‘no idea why Jack 
preferred his trousers cut big, his jumper well open in front, or a 
pocket here instead of there; and affixed was an official note to the 
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effect that ‘the patterns of uniform as shown in these regulations 
are to be strictly adhered to, and no deviations whatever allowed.’ 

And the result? They have turned the Navy into a huge tailor’s 
shop ; they have created a new set of Naval crimes ; and last, but not 
least, are demoralising the men by the system of bribery and black- 
mail to which they have given birth. 

First let us deal with the reason why the men object to, and will 
not, except under direct compulsion, abide by the strict letter of this 
uniform code. Your true sailor is a man who delights in a smart 
personal appearance—I never knew a slovenly sailor worth his salt— 
the correct official uniform gives him a dowdy rather than a smart 
appearance. This would be enough to condemn its rigidity did no 
other objections exist: sentiment is a large factor even in the mental 
make-up of the practical bluejacket. But the objections are practical 
rather than sentimental, to prove which the following examples may 
suffice. 

The regulations state that the pocket on jumpers must be six 
inches deep and three inches wide, the pocket to be sewn on the 
left breast of the jumper, the top of pocket to be on a line with the 
point of the shoulder. This pocket is for the purpose of carrying the 
uniform clasp knife, and is just large enough to allow it to rest in the 
pocket in a perpendicular position. Jack finds that, being so high 
up, it is turned upside down when he stoops, and out drop the con- 
tents on the deck, or, if in a boat, overboard. If the pocket is lowered 
a few inches this does not happen. The natural result is that he 
places the pocket where it will be of practical use to him, and in so 
doing commits a punishable offence. 

I have already explained the reasons for the wide-legged trousers. 
The existing regulations aim at the abolition of these, as is shown by 
the following extract : 



























The size across the leg at the knee is to be nine to ten inches, and at the 
foot ten to eleven inches, but the measurement across at the knee is to be 
always one inch less than at the foot. 


But the conditions of his life are practically the same as they ever 
were. He still dabbles about on wet decks, etc., and, being his own 
tailor, cuts his trousers to fit the conditions of his life, and again 
commits a punishable offence. 

His objection to the official scale for collars and cut of frocks and 
jumpers may be of a somewhat sentimental nature. Collars are six- 
teen inches wide by eight and a half inches deep, while 
all frocks and jumpers are to be cut down ten inches from the collar, the 


strings being nine inches below it; and on no account is any deviation from 
this to be permitted. 


To obtain that smart dressy appearance so beloved by Jack it is 
necessary for the collar to lie flat on the shoulders, and this depends 
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largely on the depth the jumper is cut down in front. A small, 
narrow-chested man finds nine inches ample ; the broad-chested man 
finds it insufficient, and his collar, instead of lying flat, is all crumpled 
up, giving him the appearance of being hump-backed. As the 
majority of bluejackets are broad-chested, this grievance is general. 
To enable the civilian reader to form some idea of Jack’s feelings in 
this matter, let him imagine some large firm issuing an order to all its 
employees that they must wear a certain pattern collar, sixteen inches 
long by two and a half inches deep. The expressions of a short- 
necked man in a collar of this description would be lurid if not polite. 

The inelasticity of the regulations makes them impossible. 

The British bluejacket is his own tailor. His knowledge of tailoring 
is at the best elementary ; he cuts his garments by rule of thumb, 
not by scale, and this elaborate system of inches and eighths of inches 
seems to be devised more to confuse than to help him. But, being 
his own tailor, it is necessary for him to have materials for that pur- 
pose, therefore a ‘ housewife’ forms part of his kit. Here, again, the 
minute perfection aimed at renders the regulations impracticable. 

The following are the contents of a ‘ housewife’ : 


Beeswax . ‘ ‘ wt wie . ‘ ‘ — i 
Buttons, metal, large . : i : : ‘ - 16 No. 
x ee. : 5 ; : : —_— 

» stained bone . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; By 
Cotton, white, No. 24 . ‘ ‘ 7. ‘ . . 2skeins 
Needles, short . , 7 : : ‘ : - 12No. 

- darning . ; , ‘ . ‘ , . Ja 
Pins. ‘ ° : . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ - $02. 
Tape, white, 4 in. (in pieces of 18 yards each) ‘ - 1 piece 

- » 1 in. (in pieces of 9 yards each). “ +. Se 

» Dutch, ,; in. (in pieces of 8$ yards each) . . 2 pieces 
Thimble, tailor’s . . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ' - I1No. 
Thread, whited brown . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 25 skeins 

a black : : " : ; ; ; — = 
Worsted, blue ‘ ; ; ‘ , . ‘ - ozs. 


” 


The bluejacket may at any moment be called upon to muster 
his kit, and, as no deviations whatever are allowed, the contents of 
his ‘ housewife’ must always be according to scale. It therefore lies 
useless in his kit-bag, and he provides himself with what he calls a 
* jewing bag’ for use. 

And now I approach the unsavoury subject of bribery and black- 
mail. I shall make no sweeping charges against the ship’s police, 
many of whom are my personal friends ; but—and I write with a full 
sense of responsibility—I have no hesitation in declaring that at the 
home depots bribery and blackmail are rife. During the past few 
years I have received hundreds of letters on this subject from Naval 
men of all ratings. I have personally interviewed a number of others, 
and the remarkable unanimity of the views expressed, backed up by 
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my own extensive experience when afloat, leaves no doubt whatever 
on this subject. 

In many ships in commission, the officers, recognising the reasons 
why Jack deviates from the letter of the law, wink at small modifica- 
tions in the cut of trousers, position of pockets, ete. Not so in the 
home depots. Here a literal interpretation is placed on the regula- 
tions, and their administration is rigid. At these places a certain 
number of the ship’s police are detailed off, whose sole duty is the 
inspection of kits. Every man, immediately on joining, or before 
leaving, is passed into the ‘ muster kit party,’ and every article is 
subjected to a rigid examination and measurement. Should any 
deviate, even by the eighth part of an inch, from the official scale, 
they must be altered or replaced by new. 

A man joins a depot from foreign service, and his first duty is to 
muster his kit. Several articles are found to be out of uniform, and 
he is ‘ put down’ for new, which in the aggregate may cost three or 
four pounds. Knowing that this means no weekly money for some 
time, and probably being a married man, he, on the quiet, approaches 
the corporal who mustered his kit to see if some modification cannot 
be made in the amount. A bribe passes, and the amount is reduced. 
An unscrupulous corporal sees here a chance of sweating money out 
of those who come after, and condemns articles of clothing simply 
with a view of running up a big bill. Afterwards the victim pays 
over @ sum which is based on the amount of the reduction. Thus 
does bribery develop into blackmail. In such an insidious way is 
this carried out that it would be almost impossible to detect it, and 
certainly both parties to such a transaction would make a strenuous 
denial. 

But all this can be easily removed. Uniformity is necessary ; to 
enforce a rigid scale without endless friction is impossible. The 
generous example of the present Board of Admiralty in consulting 
the wishes of the men on the subject of their rations might well be 
followed here. It cannot be to the interest of the nation that friction 
on such a subject should be allowed to continue. At present the 
friction is acute. Five hundred men desert annually from Chatham 
barracks alone, the majority of whom are driven from the service by 
the harassing to which they are subjected over trivial matters con- 
nected with their uniform, and the summary punishments from the 
same cause throughout the Navy are innumerable. We have swept 
away a great deal of the spit and polish of the Navy, but it still remains 
in the grasp of the posture-master and the tailor. 

LionEL YEXLEY. 
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THe general political situation has undergone little change during 
the past month. At the end of April the Ministerialists were 
exultant over the success with which the Government had surmounted 
the difficulties incident to the Budget and the introduction of the 
Licensing Bill. A week or two earlier it had been generally believed 
that Ministers must come to grief on one or other of these questions, 
and the chief topic of discussion was the composition of the Cabinet 
which was to succeed Mr. Balfour’s. Butasudden change had taken 
place, all thought of an immediate dissolution or defeat of the 
Government had been laid aside, and the Ministerialists were once 
more indulging in the belief that the present Parliament had still 
twelve months or more of life before it. This was the prevailing 
opinion when May began. Threatened men live long, and threatened 
Ministries seem to enjoy the same fate, though it is difficult to 
understand what substantial foundation there was for the sudden 
revulsion of feeling among Mr. Balfour’s followers which seemed in a 
moment to have lifted them from the depths of depression to an 
unchecked confidence in their destinies. After all, the political 
situation remained just what it had been, in spite of the fact that 
the Government had successfully surmounted two of. the fences by 
which they were confronted. The Unionist party remained hope- 
lessly divided on the question of fiscal reform, and an exhausted 
House of Commons showed no signs of renewed life or reviving 
energy. But those who have to live from day to day are thankful 
for small mercies, and the fact that there had been no collapse on 
the Budget or the introduction of the Licensing Bill seemed to the 
Parliamentary majority to justify the confident belief that the 
Government, after its trying voyage through stormy seas before 
Easter, had entered upon smooth waters. It would perhaps be too 
much to say that. subsequent experiences have justified this opti- 
mnistic estimate of the situation. The Ministry still lives, and quite 
possibly may continue to live for the term predicted by Mr. Balfour ; 
but it dwells in the midst of alarms, and its hairbreadth escapes are 
hardly Jess numerous or exciting than those of Robinson Crusoe 
himself. That which strikes the more or less dispassionate observer 
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is the constant changeableness of its fortunes. One day it has a 
majority of eighty or more on some question of importance, and the 
Times pompously announces that this is, or ought to be, sufficient, 
ignoring the fact that if parties still stood where they did the 
Ministerial majority should be at least 50 per cent. greater. A day 
or two earlier or later the Government has the narrowest escape from 
defeat, being saved in one instance at least by the votes of certain 
stalwart Radicals, who were pedantic enough to prefer their principles 
to their party. And all the time, as we witness the dexterous 
balancing and counter-balancing of the Prime Minister, we seem to 
be watching a political Blondin manceuvring on a tight-rope. Let 
me pay a well-earned tribute to Mr. Balfour. He has made a new 
reputation for himself since the present Session began, one which 
excites the Tadpoles and Tapers of his party to enthusiasm. We 
thought we knew before both his qualities and his defects, but 
nobody credited him with the extraordinary dexterity which he has 
displayed of late in meeting critical emergencies, and in devising 
formulas which, if they satisfy nobody, at least enable him to get 
out of the most awkward dilemmas unhurt. This, I need not say, is 
not the highest form of statesmanship, but it proves, at any rate, 
that Mr. Balfour’s Parliamentary apprenticeship has not been wasted, 
and that he is now a past master in those arts of the political 
tactician, the chief object of which is to keep an Administration in 
office even after public opinion has sentenced it to death. 

The tariff question is still the great stumbling-block in the way 
of the Government, and it is in dealing with this question that the 
Prime Minister has been most adroit. Mr. Chamberlain’s return 
from his long holiday was not followed, as many persons expected 
that it would be, by any immediate renewal of the raging and tear- 
ing agitation of last autumn. The tariff reformers continued to lie 
low, and only through their inspired organs in the Press gave any 
indication of the fact that they still existed as a living body. There 
were no bye-elections to furnish any repetition of the popular verdict 
upon the movement, and we have had to be content with vague 
announcements that Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘Commission’ was still at 
work gathering the information which is to prove at some future 
day that his revolutionary policy is a wise one. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself has made another Birmingham speech which is admirably 
instructive and, to his opponents, eminently encouraging. Nobody 
who knew Mr. Chamberlain could have expected that there would be 
any abatement of the pretension on which he founded his historic 
utterance twelve months ago at Birmingham. Whatever else he 
may be, he is at least thorough in his advocacy of any cause that he 
espouses, and in May 1904 he seemed to be just as firmly convinced 
of the wisdom of his new policy as he was when he first expounded 
it in May 1903. But in one respect at least his speech was novel 
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and unexpected. Whilst he still adhered to the old fallacies, 
and made light of the arguments by which his opponents have 
confuted them, he practically acknowledged that, so far, his 
campaign had been a failure. He did, indeed, claim that he 
had succeeded in winning over the Unionist party to his side— 
a claim which sounds curiously when we remember what the 
Unionist party has had to lose from the mere suspicion that it 
sympathised with him. But the country, he admitted, was still un- 
converted ; and the next General Election, he declared in language 
that was scarcely ambiguous, would furnish a verdict adverse to his 
policy. His opponents might very well rest content with this admis- 
sion, even if it stood alone, and had not been followed by occurrences’ 
of which I shall speak presently. Free Traders have every reason to 
be grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for the frankness with which he 
shadowed forth his conception of the course of future events. The 
next election, he thinks, will be followed by a Liberal and Free 
Trade triumph, which will naturally result in the return of the 
Opposition to power. But, if he is right, it is to be power in name 
rather than in reality. A weak Government is to be installed in 
office, and is to be permitted to enjoy for a brief space the doubtful 
pleasures that mere office without power can provide. Then the 
great rally of the Protectionists and food-taxers is to take place, and 
all their forces, under the astute and brilliant leadership of the 
member for West Birmingham, are to be turned against an Adminis- 
tration which stands for Free Trade, and it is to be ignominiously 
hurled from power. Short views of life were said by Sydney Smith 
to be the best antidote to bad spirits. Free Traders are by no means 
in bad spirits at present; but if they were, they would probably 
remember Sydney Smith’s saying, and would not allow themselves to 
be discomposed by predictions of evil which depend for their fulfil- 
ment upon events that lie beyond two General Elections. Still, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s warning is not one that they ought to forget. 
They know now that the agitator who is seeking to reverse the whole 
fiscal policy of the country is building his hopes, not upon any 
sudden conversion of the masses to his own views, but upon the 
possible errors of his opponents. They are to be allowed to take 
office for the sufficient reason that their arch-enemy is unable to 
prevent it; but they are then to commit those gratuitous acts of 
folly and indiscretion which will alienate the country from them, and 
enable Mr. Chamberlain and the food-taxers to advance to their 
assured victory. His frankness ought not to be lost upon those in 
whose hands the direction of the Liberal party and its fortunes now 
lies. They may depend upon it that their great protagonist has 
shown his usual acuteness in pointing to possible errors on their part 
as the means by which he may yet retrieve a situation which in itself 
seems almost hopeless. 
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But in the meantime it is the Unionist party which presents to 
the public a spectacle of complete disunion. The Liberal Unionist 
Council has been ‘ reconstituted’ on lines suggested by Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself. Virtually the new rules make the member for West 
Birmingham the master of the Council, and practically the Council 
itself is identified with the policy of tariff reform. It is a distinct 
personal triumph for Mr. Chamberlain ; but it is one that has been 
purchased at a heavy cost. The Duke of Devonshire ceases to be 
president of the Council, and he has made it clear that he cannot 
retain his membership of the body under the new rules. That he 
will not retire from it alone is certain. The old Liberal Unionist 
party and organisation are therefore broken up—or, rather, what 
remains of both are merged in that Protectionist party of which Mr. 
Chamberlain has made himself the chief. But, though it would be 
idle to question the importance of the victory which has thus been 
gained by the opponents of Free Trade, it does not follow that Mr. 
Chamberlain has secured the acquiescence of the Ministerialists as a 
whole in his new policy. On the contrary, the proceedings in con- 
nection with what is known as ‘the Black resolution’ point to a 


directly opposite conclusion. Mr. Black, a Scotch Liberal member, 


having been fortunate enough to secure one of the Wednesday after- 
dinner sittings, gave notice of his intention to move a resolution 
declaring that the House, ‘ believing that the Protective taxation of 
food would be burdensome to the people and injurious to the 
Empire, welcomed the declarations of Ministers that the Govern- 
ment is opposed to such taxation.’ It was an ingenious device 
for obtaining a vote from the ‘free fooders’ in the House 
affirming their fidelity to their principles without compelling 
them to give a vote of want of confidence in the Administration. 
It was intended to have the further effect of compelling the 
Prime Minister to climb down either on one side of the 
fence or the other. Ministers, as everybody knows, have spoken with 
two voices on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals ; though, if 
we may judge by the debates on the Address and some subsequent 
utterances, the weight of opinion in the Cabinet has been adverse 
to the proposal to tax food. It would have been a great triumph for 
Mr. Black if he had been able to extract from Mr. Balfour—who, it 
will be remembered, was not able to be present during the debates 
on the Address—a distinct’declaration of his policy with regard to 
tariff reform; whilst a direct vote of the House of Commons on the 
subject would undoubtedly have cleared the air and set many doubtful 
points at rest. But Mr. Black, and the Opposition generally; 
reckoned without Mr. Balfour and the tactical skill which he has 
shown so conspicuously in his recent Parliamentary experiences. 
To begin with, indeed, it looked as though ‘ the Black resolution’ were 
not unlikely to effect its object. Mr. Chamberlain took up a position 
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of extreme hostility to it, and gave notice of an amendment which, 
if it was not absolutely in favour of his fiscal policy, at all events 
would have been regarded as pledging the Ministerialists to do 
nothing to hinder it. This amendment remained on the paper until 
the day before the debate on Mr. Black’s resolution was to take 
place, and it was assumed that it was regarded with approval by 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. But on the eve of the debate an 
unexpected change took place. The Government learned, through 
the agency of their Whips, that if Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment were 
proposed it was hardly likely that it would be carried. The Free 
Traders in their party made no secret of their determination to vote 
against it. Then it was that, for the second time during the present 
Session, the Prime Minister came forward with a dexterous proposal, 
the purpose of which was to save the Ministerialists from the painful 
necessity of defining clearly their attitude towards Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal policy. On the former occasion a motion which the Pro- 
tectionists resented, and against which they declared their intention 
to vote, was hurriedly withdrawn in favour of a colourless declaration 
drawn up by the Prime Minister, and a crisis was consequently averted. 
The same tactics were adopted with regard to ‘the Black resolu- 
tion.” Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment disappeared, and in place 
of it the Government invited their supporters to vote for an 
amendment declaring that the House considered it unnecessary to 
discuss the question of fiscal reform, as Ministers had announced that 
no proposals on the subject would be laid before the present Parlia- 
ment. It was as near an approach to what the French Chambers 
know as ‘ the previous question ’ as is possible under the rules of the 
House of Commons. It permitted both those who have not made up 
their minds, and those who, having made them up, do not wish the 
world to know what they think, to evade the issue raised by the 
terms of Mr. Black’s resolution. In its way it was a triumph of that 
particular kind of Parliamentary jimesse in which the Prime Minister 
has proved himself to be an expert, and it succeeded in its purpose. 
But Mr. Balfour was not content with this adroit method of shelving 
an awkward question. He intimated to his followers that Mr. 
Black’s resolution had raised a question of confidence—a resolution 
which expressly ‘ welcomed the declarations of Ministers ’!—and that 
its adoption would wreck the Government. His skilful tactics and 
his passionate appeal to the loyalty of his followers had their effect, 
and by a majority of fifty-five Ministers were saved from defeat and 
their followers from the necessity of giving a straight vote on the 
tariff question. 

It is impossible, I repeat, not to admire the adroitness with which 
Mr. Balfour holds his own amid the confused and dangerous cross- 
currents which now afflict the political sea. A less skilful leader 
would almost certainly have failed in the attempt. to extricate himself. 
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from the critical dilemma in which Ministers were placed by 
Mr. Black's resolution. That the mode of escape actually adopted 
cannot have been altogether satisfactory to Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends one may reasonably believe ; but at least there was an escape, 
and once more the Government found itself in comparatively smooth 
water. Yet no man who thinks of something more than the 
struggles of contending factions can pretend to regard this episode 
in the history of the month with satisfaction. It is almost, if not 
absolutely, without precedent that at a time when a most serious 
political controversy has been raised, and when it has gone so far as 
to break up one of the great parties in the State, the country should 
be kept in ignorance of the opinions both of the Government and the 
House of Commons with regard to it. It is impossible to imagine 
the great statesmen of the past adopting the course which has been 
followed with so much skill and success by Mr. Balfour; nor is it 
possible to imagine any House of Commons before the present one 
that would have tamely acquiesced in manceuvres which, though 
they may keep a Ministry in office for a few months longer, seem to 
most of us to be carried out at the expense of the dignity and 
independence of Parliament. One thing at least is established 
beyond doubt by the Balfour tactics. That is, that the Prime 
Minister himself is well aware that whenever the great question is 
brought to an issue, and the Ministerial party called upon to give 
a direct vote on the Free Trade question, the decision, whatever it 
may be, must put an end to the existence of the present Govern- 
ment. For the present we have a Ministry in office supported by a 
majority seriously divided upon the burning question of the hour, 
and the main purpose of the Prime Minister seems to be to avert 
anything like a test-vote being taken to show to which side in the 
controversy his followers are chiefly inclined. His tactics may be 
successful for twelve months to come, and the dreaded catastrophe 
may be averted for that length of time; but a Ministry in such 
straits cannot be regarded as wielding power as well as holding 
office. The most brilliant strategy does not enable it to disguise the 
fact that it lives on sufferance, and has to depend upon the un- 
certain mercies of Mr. Chamberlain on the one side and Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach on the other for its continued existence. 

If anybody wished to emphasise this truth he would only need to 
study the Parliamentary debates of last month and the political 
utterances out of doors. I have good friends in the Ministerial 
camp who are still content to believe that all is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, who pour contempt upon the exul- 
tant predictions of the Opposition Press, and point in triumph to 
the fact that Mr. Balfour seems always able to ‘dish’ his adversaries 
at the moment when they appear to have cornered him. These 
are the people who still cling to the belief that no alternative 
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Government is possible, and who recall the dismal memories of the 
Boer War to fortify their conviction that the country will never 
desert the men who were responsible for the diplomacy which 
preceded and the military strategy which attended that great 
struggle. They seem to forget that time passes, and that 1900 
now lies far behind us. But even these sanguine persons can hardly 
ignore the extraordinary change which has taken place in the mutual 
relations of sections and individuals in the Ministerial party during the 
last twelve months. Ineed not go further than last month, however, 
in order to illustrate that change. When a Cecil, unquestionably 
the most brilliant member of the present generation of that family, 
is found not only voting against the Government on a question 
which has been made one of confidence, but delivering the most 
powerful and impassioned attack made upon Mr. Chamberlain in the 
debate on the ‘ Black’ resolution ; when a Churchill stands side by side 
with Mr. Morley on the platform of the National Liberal Federation, 
and openly proclaims himself a member of the Liberal party; and 
when the Duke of Devonshire is seen shaking the dust of the citadel 
of Liberal Unionism off his feet, it is impossible to deny that the 
times are out of joint so far as the old Ministerial combination, so 
long supreme in British politics; is concerned, and that we are 
entering with dramatic celerity into a new era. The friends of the 
Ministry will do well to realise this fact, so clearly apparent to all 
detached observers of the situation, and no longer accept as con- 
clusive the evanescent triumphs of the Prime Minister in the domain 
of Parliamentary strategy. 

The Licensing Bill, though it cannot be said to have weakened 
the position of the Government in the House of Commons, has 
hardly strengthened it in the country. Like the Education Act, it 
has aroused a bitter feeling of resentment among a large section of 
the community. Even the Bishops seem to look at it askance, whilst 
the teetotalers and the advocates of a real reform in the liquor 
traffic are filled with indignation against a measure which, they 
maintain, bestows upon the holders of licenses rights which have 
never before been accorded to them, and which must seriously inter- 
fere with the power of the Legislature in any future attempt it may 
make to deal with the evils of the liquor traffic. Even in the House 
of Commons the proposal to confer upon license-holders a virtual 
freehold in their licenses has encountered so much opposition that 
Ministers have been compelled to temporise ; and it is quite possible 
that before the Bill has passed through Committee they will have to 
recognise the necessity of placing a time-limit upon a measure which, 
as it stands, gives the seller of intoxicating drinks even more than he 
had ever ventured to ask for, The vote of ‘ the trade’ is unquestion- 
ably a matter of great importance to the Ministerial party, but it is one 
for which too high a price can easily be paid; and if the agitation 
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against the Bill which is now being carried on in the country is 
maintained, it is by no means impossible that Ministers will make 
the discovery that this is what they have done. 

Of the other political questions that have been raised in Parlia- 
ment during the month little need be said. The question of public 
economy is admitted by everybody to be one of national importance ; 
but, judging by the recent debate on the subject, it is not yet one in 
which the nation at large takes any rea] interest. In the abstract 
everybody is in favour of a reduction of expenditure; but when 
practical proposals are made for effecting such a reduction popular 
enthusiasm evaporates, and nothing is done. For the present it is 
clear that our ‘ weary Titan’ must continue to stagger on under a 
load which, though it approaches, has not yet reached the limits of 
endurance. How strong is the passive resistance to any practical 
attempt to cut down the expenditure of the country has been shown 
by the discussions both in Parliament and out of doors on questions 
connected with the Army and Navy. The mere rumour of intended 
reductions in our Volunteer forces has sufficed to evoke a storm of 
protests. People have not even waited to learn the nature of the 
rumoured changes before making haste to register their protests 
against them. The notion that any sacrilegious hand should be laid 
upon the Yeomanry or the Volunteers seems incredible to the average 
man in the street; and even those who are not afraid to propose 
changes which, in their opinion, make for efficiency are eager to 
protest that no sordid desire for economy has influenced them. The 
part of the economist is evidently as unpopular as ever, and that 
department of fiscal reform which aims at the reduction of expendi- 
ture, and consequently of the national taxes, appears to command no 
friends. We are still left in the dark as to the extent to which the 
proposals of Lord Esher’s Committee on War Office administration are 
being carried into effect ; but it is satisfactory to note one incident of 
the month, the appointment of Sir George Clarke as secretary to the 
Defence Committee. No better person for such a post could have 
been found. The only objection that could arise to the appoint- 
ment would lie in the possibility that Sir George’s brilliant abilities 
and profound knowledge were henceforth to be confined to a 
single office, however important that office might be. He has cer- 
tainly not yet exhausted his power of usefulness to the Empire as a 
whole. 

The mention of the Defence Committee recalls the fact that at 
least one meeting of that body has been held during the month, and 
that, according to the general belief, it was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the state of things in Thibet, where the Younghusband 
mission has practically found itself besieged in a hostile country. 
Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India, has arrived in England on leave 
of absence, and it is stated that the Defence Committee has taken 
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advantage of his presence here in order to consider the question of 
our policy, both military and political, in that dreary and almost 
unknown land which has Lhasa for its capital. It must be confessed 
that the Thibet mission, for which it is well understood that Lord 
Curzon is in the main responsible, is not an attractive subject to any 
party or person in this country. Even the elaborate explanations 
which have been given of its origin and object have failed to carry 
conviction to the public mind, and, rightly or wrongly, the prevailing 
sentiment with regard to it has seemed to resolve itself into the 
question, ‘Why could you not let it alone?’ Why, after all our 
years of patient endurance of the snubbings we have received from 
the Lamas, we should at last have ventured upon this expedi-- 
tion to the roof of the world, for the purpose of coming to an 
explanation with the authorities at Lhasa, it is not easy to under- 
stand. Clearly, in the first instance, neither the Indian nor the Home 
Government contemplated the kind of expedition which we are now 
compelled to undertake, Ministers at home, indeed, disclaimed in 
the most emphatic language any intention of proceeding to negotiate 
with the Lamas by force of arms, or of entering the sacred capital of 
their country in defiance of their wishes. That we had received 
much provocation was not to be’ denied ; but at the outset none of 
our officials, either here or in India, maintained that this provocation 
was of such a nature as to justify our making war upon the Thibetans. 
Yet it is to this step that we have now been driven, It is true that 
the Thibetans themselves have forced it upon us. They have attacked 
our mission, and attacked it in a very treacherous way. They have 
compelled it almost from the first to proceed as though in an openly 
hostile country, and now we find ourselves obliged to undertake a 
military expedition into Thibet—first, to succour our mission, which is 
practically besieged ; and, secondly, to impose by force a treaty which 
it is clear that the Lamas would not accept of their own free will. 
It is the old, old story, illustrating afresh the way in which a great 
Empire constantly finds itself involved in ‘little wars’ that drain its 
exchequer and embarrass it in many different ways. That we must 
succour Colonel Younghusband and his party at all costs is evident, 
and that we ought to come to a clear understanding with the 
authorities at Lhasa is hardly less clear. But the average man has 
yet to be convinced that it would not have been better to leave 
Thibet untouched, and to put up with the old state of things, 
unsatisfactory though it might be, than to plunge into this adven- 
ture in the unknown. Russian intrigues are, of course, pleaded 
as the reason for departing from our old policy of forbearance towards 
a Power which is in itself contemptible. The same plea has been 
urged before on many different occasions for acts of policy from 
which in the end we have gained little benefit. 

But it looks as though for some time to come the great semi- 
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Asiatic Power will cease to be the bugbear that has so long been our 
nightmare in India and the Far East. The course of the Russo- 
Japanese war during the past month has been very remarkable. 
It is no more possible now than it was last February to predict its 
issue; but so far as it has gone it has at least demonstrated the fact 
that the military might of the Russian Empire is not what it has 
long been supposed to be. It is far too soon to accept the victory of 
Japan as the probable end of the war. Indeed, at the moment at 
which I write Japan is suffering from some of those blows of hard 
fortune which fell so quickly upon Russia in the early stages of the 
conflict. The loss of a battle-ship and a cruiser on the same day 
was a calamity for Japan of no common severity, and even on land 
the victorious career of her armies seemed towards the close of the 
month to have been temporarily checked. But if her misfortunes 
by sea and land had been a hundredfold greater than they are—if, 
indeed, the tide of victory had turned definitely against her, and Russia 
were henceforth to pursue her course in triumph to the end—Japan 
would still have the satisfaction of having shown Europe the clay 
feet on which the power of the dreaded Colossus of the North rests. 
I am far from suggesting that Japan has reached the limit of her 
aggressive resources. On the contrary, it is probable that for a long 
time to come the victory in the great struggle will incline to her 
side. But whether this be so or not, nothing can now alter the fact 
that the Russian army has once more been found to be a body of 
admirably brave men paralysed by the defects of a military system 
which suffers to-day from the same defects as those which sapped its 
strength in 1855 and 1877. The hurried retreat of General 
Kuropatkin’s forces from the very points which Russia had declared 
her determination to keep, if necessary in defiance of all Europe, and 
the grave strategical blunders which gave to Japan the all-important 
victories at the beginning of the campaign, are facts which cannot 
be ignored either by soldiers or politicians; and for many a year to 
come the game of bluff which St. Petersburg has hitherto played so 
successfully in the Far East will be too dangerous to be resumed. 
This is the chief moral of the Russo-Japanese war, so far as it has yet 
gone, for the Powers of Europe. It is one the importance of which 
cannot be exaggerated. Russian diplomacy, if the Government of 
the Czar is to avoid in the future even greater perils than those by 
which it is now confronted, must necessarily be conducted on more 
equitable lines and in a more modest spirit than that which has 
characterised it in the past. There is no. desire to humiliate a 
great Power upon which the burden of empire weighs almost as 
heavily as it does upon ourselves; but henceforth Russia, like other 
great States, will find that ‘ Live and let live’ must be the motto of 
her statesmen. 
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To comment on the vicissitudes of the war in the Far East seems to 
me foreign to the scope of these articles. There are two objections 
to any departure from this rule. The first is that, owing to the 
exigencies of publication, any forecast of the campaign is liable to be 
falsified by the course of events during the period, which must of 
necessity intervene between the formation of the forecast and its 
appearance in print; the second and more important objection is 
that I have no pretension to any-special knowledge of the relative 
resources of the two belligerents such as would justify me in express- 
ing an opinion as to the outcome of the war in which fortune so far 
has favoured Japan. It is obvious, however, that indirectly the 
issues being now fought out between Russia and Japan are likely to 
have an important influence on our home politics, and this con- 
sideration may justify me in abandoning for once my usual practice 
of leaving the discussion of the war to writers in the press. 

Even if Russia should ultimately prove victorious, her prestige 
has already sustained a blow from which it will take long to recover. 
So far the small island kingdom has not only held her own against 
the vast Empire of the North, but has defeated her enemy both by 
sea and by land. This result has completely upset all calculations 
made before the outbreak of the war. The vast majority of our 
public instructors were confident that Japan would never really 
venture to measure her puny strength against the might of Russia, 
and that if she did dare to do so she would meet with rapid and 
signal discomfiture. We are now for the most part forced to the 
conclusion that there is ‘something rotten in the state’ of Russia. 
It may be that her internal organisation is paralysed by corruption 
and incompetence ; that beyond the sheer force of numbers she is not 
possessed of the qualities which command success in the battlefield ; 
that her gigantic aggrandisement has been due to a mistaken belief 
in her manifest destiny, to her skill in intrigue, and to her vain- 
glorious assertion of her own omnipotence. But whatever is the ex- 
planation of Russia’s collapse, the fact remains that she has so far been 
worsted in a contest with an inferior Power whom, up to the other 
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day, she regarded with arrogant contempt. There is doubtless a 
good deal of exaggeration in the prevailing estimate of the day. But 
yet there is strong prima facie ground for the belief that Russia’s 
strength for aggressive purposes is by no means so formidable 
as we had been led to imagine. This belief must inevitably react 
upon British party warfare. Already the chief Liberal statesmen 
and the leading Liberal newspapers are calling upon our Government 
to use their influence to bring the war to a close, or, if this is 
impossible, to secure some such terms of peace as may enable Russia 
to accept a compromise which would leave her the paramount Power 
in the Far East. Amongst the Liberal party there is an obvious 
tendency to minimise the success achieved by Japan, and to 
deprecate the struggle for ascendency between the East and West 
being fought out to the bitter end. On the other hand, the sym- 
pathies of the Conservative party are decidedly, though perhaps not 
enthusiastically, in favour of Japan. Hitherto there has been no 
distinct line of cleavage between Unionists and Liberals on the 
subject of the war. There may be members of the Opposition who 
remain faithful to the traditions of the Palmerstonian era, and whose 
sympathies are with any nation, no matter what its creed or race, 
which is fighting for the cause of civilisation and freedom. There 
are also Russophils in the Ministerial ranks, who deem it the duty 
and interest of England to side with Russia in her conflict with 
Japan. But we can safely foretell that, if ever the time comes 
when the country can interfere with advantage in the war, the 
Conservatives will, as a party, be favourable to the cause of Japan ; 
while the Liberals, as a party, will be favourable to the cause of Russia. 
Already there are indications that the Liberals and the Unionist 
Free Traders are disposed to raise the cry of the Yellow Peril, as 
being a reason why England should not desire the success of Japan 
to be carried to an extent which might seriously cripple the 
supremacy of Russia on the shores of the Pacific. 

The cry of the Yellow Peril was first raised by the German 
Emperor, whose State policy is seemingly based on the necessity, 
whether real or imaginary, of favouring the extension of Russian 
supremacy in the East. This fact alone must lead Englishmen to 
doubt whether the cry is one which can commend itself to their 
approval. I fully admit that the potential defeat of a European 
Power by an Oriental Power is a contingency which upsets all our 
previous experience, and which may in the long run lead to grave and 
unforeseen consequences. But this peril is, to say the least, pro- 
blematical. At the time of the crushing defeat of the Italian army 
in Abyssinia it was predicted that the victory of a black semi- 
barbarous force over a powerful well-armed European army would 
overthrow throughout the Dark Continent the current belief that 
European troops are invincible when pitted against native arms. 
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Many years, however, have come and gone since the battle of Adowa, 
and yet the supremacy of the white race has remained unassailed 
from Cairo to the Cape. Moreover, the Yellow Peril can never 
become formidable until Japan has succeeded either in conquering 
China or in establishing a Protectorate over the Celestial Empire. 
No end of water, to use a French phrase, must pass under the 
bridges before either of these hypothetical contingencies can become 
an accomplished fact; and in statecraft, above all other things, one 
has got to provide against immediate and certain dangers, not 
against dangers that lie only, if at all, in the uncertain and remote 
future. No profound study, on the other hand, is required to prove 
the existence of the Slav Peril. The gradual advance of the Russians 
under an autocratic ruler, supported by the blind force of a vast 
homogeneous ignorant and superstitious nationality, and hostile to 
the ideas of Western civilisation, constitutes the real danger which 
hangs over Europe in general, and especially over the British Em- 
pire. There is no good in shutting one’s eyes to plain facts. Old 
Japan, whatever may be her motives, is for the time being fighting 
the battle of England in opposing the pretensions of Russia to make 
herself the dominant Power in the Far East. It is therefore 
ludicrous to urge that England should conceal her sympathy with 
Japan, or should even endeavour to arrest the progress of the war 
now raging along the shores of the Pacific Ocean on the ground 
that if Russia were to sustain a signal defeat in the present campaign 
her antagonist might, at some future and unknown date, become too 
powerful to suit British interests. Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof, and the evil of to-day is the gradual automatic aggrandise- 
ment of a world-wide Slav Empire. 

It is not my wish to impute any lack of patriotism to our 
politicians and publicists, who have of late been urging upon their 
fellow-countrymen the advisability of saying nothing which could 
possibly offend Muscovite susceptibilities or strengthen the confidence 
of Japan in British good faith. What I contend is, that though they 
may be actuated by worthy motives, they are none the less advocating 
a line of policy inconsistent with the interests both of Great Britain 
and of Greater Britain. For many years past I have come to the 
conclusion that, from the day when the Liberal party passed from 
the guidance of Palmerston to that of Gladstone, the Conservatives 
were far better fitted than their opponents to direct the foreign policy 
of England. For many reasons the Liberal party in its present 
stage of political development is inclined to side with Russia rather 
than with Japan. The causes of this tendency, so inconsistent with 
the principles professed by the Liberals of a bygone generation, form 
too wide a subject to be discussed at present. It is enough for my 
purpose to say that the Liberals of to-day are, if not openly partisans 
of Russia, disposed to make excuses for her, and todwell unduly upon 
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the disadvantages which may possibly accrue from her defeat. It is 
fatuous to put forward counsels of moderation unless these counsels 
are addressed to both belligerents alike. I look in vain for any 
outspoken acknowledgment, on the part of any conspicuous Liberal, 
that Russia is, and has been throughout, the aggressor in the war: 
that Japan is fighting for national existence, and that if peace is to 
be made before the conflict is terminated by the utter prostration 
of one of the belligerents, it can only be by Russia making con- 
cessions, which might indeed impair her prestige, but which would 
still leave her one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of Continental 
Powers. This being so, I fail to see why we should be advised to 
refrain from speaking out our minds and saying that we are not to 
be frightened by the nightmare of a Yellow Peril from declaring 
that we wish well to our ally, and shall absolutely decline to be 
parties to any arrangement which in the possible, though I fear 
hardly the probable, event of her ultimate victory might deprive her 
of the just reward of her gallant struggle. So much for the policy 
which interest as well as duty commands England to pursue, supposing 
Japan should succeed in expelling Russia from Manchuria. What 
England’s policy should be in, I fear, the more probable event of 
Japan’s resources proving unequal to the prosecution of the war until a 
complete success has been obtained is a question which neither I nor 
anyone can decide till the conditions and prospects of the conflict 
between Russia and Japan are better understood than they are now. 
It is well, however, to bear in mind that in the war which the Island 
Kingdom has prosecuted so far with success, the fortunes of the 
British Empire are almost as deeply concerned as those of our ally. 
It is not the far-away imaginary Yellow Peril England has to fear. 
It is the present and real Slav Peril which she has cause to dread. 
On the strength of this conviction, I regard with uneasiness the 
manifest tendency of our latter-day Liberals to espouse the side of 
Russia as against Japan, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, to 
deprecate such a continuance of Russian defeats as would inflict 
any permanent injury on the Slav Empire. Iam well aware that 
no small number of the Liberals are biassed in favour of Russia, by 
considerations which are largely independent of party politics. The 
peace-at-any-price section, the successors of the Quakers who des- 
patched a deputation to St. Petersburg on the eve of the Crimean 
War, to appeal to the supposed pacific instincts of the Czar Nicholas, 
are firmly convinced that his great-grandson Nicholas the Second, 
the founder of the Hague Court of International Arbitration, is the 
friend of peace and good will throughout the world. The Dissenters 
who formed the backbone of the Midlothian campaign, who under 
Gladstone’s leadership joined the rabid outcry against the ‘ unspeak- 
able Turk,’ and have never lost their blind belief in Russia as being 
the champion of the Christian races in the Near East, fail to recognise 
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any difference between the followers of Islam and the followers of 
Buddha. The High Church Liberals still cherish the delusion 
that there exists a sort of spiritual kinship between the Anglican 
communion and the Orthodox Greek rite. The Little-Englanders 
regard the growth of the Muscovite Empire with satisfaction on the 
ground that it is calculated to free England from the incubus of the 
British Empire. The Liberal Free Traders are prepared to sacrifice 
every other consideration to the rigid maintenance of unrestricted 
competition. The rank and file of the Liberal party, though they 
may be indifferent to such ‘ fads’ as those to which I have called at- 
tention, entertain a not unfounded conviction that continuance of a 
Unionist Government in office is fatal to their public and personal 
interests, and are therefore anxious to get the direction of England’s 
foreign policy intrusted to the hands of a Liberal Administration, 
Such an anxiety is not unreasonable from a party point of view, and 
I cannot blame party politicians for seeking party advantages. All 
I wish to point out is that the bias of the Liberal party in favour of 
Russia renders their possible accession to power during the Russo- 
Japanese war a danger to be deprecated by all Englishmen who 
have at heart the welfare of the British Empire. Of this truth the 
campaign in Tibet affords a striking lesson. 

In common with nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand of my fellow-countrymen, I am not sufficiently conversant 
with Tibet and its relations with India to express any opinion as to 
whether the despatch of a diplomatic mission to Tibet might not 
have been postponed without injury to Imperial interests. But upon 
this point I, as a man of common sense, am bound to be guided by 
the opinion of our Anglo-Indian officials, who are intimately ac- 
quainted with native affairs, and who, with rare and not conspicuous 
exceptions, were unanimous in declaring that our relations with Tibet 
had become so strained that their solution could not be put off any 
longer without grave injury to England’s position as the mistress of 
India. Given this admission, it is obvious that the Viceroy was 
justified in having his diplomatic mission to Tibet accompanied by 
a military escort; and it is probable, though, to my mind, not quite 
equally obvious, that he was wise in not undertaking an armed 
mission to Tibet till he had exhausted every possible chance of 
settling our difficulties with the Government of Lhasa without resort 
to actual warfare. 

Even the most superficial knowledge of India ought to show any 
man of ordinary intelligence that the extension of Russia to the 
Pacific coast could not but affect the relations of the Government of 
Calcutta with the native States lying between the southern frontiers 
of Russia and the northern provinces of British India. It was a 
matter of notoriety that there had been an interchange of presents 
and missions between the Courts of St. Petersburg and Lhasa; and 
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it was manifest that such an interchange of civilities could have no 
other object than that of creating an impression that Tibet might 
look to Russia for aid and assistance in the event of any intervention 
in Tibetian affairs on the part of England. Under these circum- 
stances, common sense dictated to all British politicians the ex- 
pediency of not expressing any hostility to the Tibetian policy of the 
Viceroy and his Council, who, possessing a full and intimate knowledge 
of the facts of the case, had come to the conclusion that intervention 
in Tibet had become the duty of the Imperial Power which rules 
over India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. Silence was 
imperative; and yet the determination arrived at by our Indian 
authorities, to insist upon Tibet fulfilling the obligations, to which 
she had solemnly bound herself by treaty, was forthwith denounced 
by the Liberal party, both in and out of Parliament, as an unwarrant- 
able interference with the independence of a neighbouring State. 
No consideration for the protection of British interests, no scruple 
against embarrassing the course of the negotiations by which a 
resort to arms might possibly be avoided, no fear that ill-informed 
and indiscreet criticisms as to the conduct of the campaign 
might encourage the stubborn obstinacy with which Tibet had 
rejected our overtures, weighed with the Opposition in comparison 
with the belief that an attack on Lord Curzon’s policy in respect of 
Tibet might damage the position of the Unionist Ministry. What 
has happened on a small scale is wellnigh certain to be repeated 
on a large scale whenever an opportunity occurs. No man versed in 
politics, however optimist his views, or however averse he may be to 
any so-called ‘ spirited policy,’ can fail to realise the plain fact that, 
so long as the Russo-Japanese war continues, England is liable to be 
called upon at any time to confront a crisis which might conceivably 
involve a resort to naval or military action. Yet, to judge of the future 
from the past, it is absolutely certain that if ever such a crisis should 
arise the Liberals, as a party, will not trouble themselves to weigh 
the advantages or disadvantages of the foreign policy recommended 
by the Government, but will attack it, irrespective of its merits, on 
the ground that by so doing they may upset the Ministry. Fortu- 
nately the common sort of tactics defeats itself. The British public, 
when not led astray by sentiment, is mainly influenced by hard 
common sense. If, as there now seems every reason to hope, sense, 
under our present conditions, outweighs popular sentiment, there 
should be no doubt in the public mind as to the impolicy of entrust- 
ing the conduct of foreign affairs to the hands of a Liberal Administra- 
tion. A suspicion that somehow they have started on a wrong tack 
seems within the last two or three weeks to have dawned upon the 
minds of the Liberal leaders. They have put water into their 
wine. Prophecies of an early dissolution of Parliament are no 
longer current. The forecasts of the incoming Liberal Ministry 
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which were so plentiful little more than a month ago have been con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket. The Unionist Free Traders have 
resumed their normal attitude of sitting on the fence, and the 
prospect of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman being rewarded by a 
peerage in return for his long and meritorious services to an 
ungrateful party seems more remote and shadowy than ever. 

No small share in the reaction which has manifested itself of late 
in favour of the Unionist Ministry is due to the reappearance of Mr. 
Chamberlain on a public platform. It is the custom across the 
Channel, on occasions when an important speech is delivered in the 
Chamber of Deputies or in the Senate, for the House to pass a vote 
ordaining that copies of the speech should be posted up at the 
Mairie in every commune of France. I need hardly say that for 
a speech to obtain such a tribute of respect it must be one delivered 
in favour of the party in power. If Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham 
speech had been delivered in France by a French statesman address- 
ing a French assembly, it would have been circulated by order of the 
Government throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Personally I doubt greatly whether anybody in our country ever reads 
posters or peruses leaflets. With.us the reading of newspapers is so 
universal amidst all sorts and conditions of men that there is no neces- 
sity for a practice similar to that adopted in France. It is a fact worth 
noting that in all papers enjoying a very wide circulation the space 
allotted to parliamentary reports has long been growing smaller and 
smaller. There are, however, still a very few public men whose 
speeches are reported as fully as possible, and of this favoured group 
Mr. Chamberlain is the most prominent. It is no disparagement to 
his remarkable oratorical ability to say that, while Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches were more effective when spoken than when perused, the 
contrary is the case with the great Birmingham orator. To me the 
perusal of such a speech as that delivered last month by the some- 
time Minister for the Colonies on his return from Egypt, apart from 
my agreement or disagreement with the views propounded therein, is 
an absolute literary enjoyment. Iam old-fashioned enough to hold 
that there is no form of construction so suited to the lucid clearness 
of our mother tongue as when the nominative precedes the verb 
which is followed by the accusative. All variations upon this sound 
rule, such as were introduced by Carlyle and developed by George 
Meredith, are to me odious. The highest praise I can accord to 
either writer or speaker is that he is ‘ understanded of the people.’ 
Now, whatever else you may object to in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, 
you can never say he does not make his meaning obvious, or that 
he does not express it in clear nervous English. My own taste for 
understanding what is said to me without any need for studying 
involved sentences, vr for puzzling my brain to extract the kernel of 
meaning imbedded in a mass of verbiage, is, I am convinced, shared 
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by the great mass of my fellow-countrymen. Let me quote one brief 
passage in the speech to which I refer which seems to me to com- 
press the charges against Cobden and his school in the shortest 
number of words possible, while necessitating the least wear and 
tear of brain power on the part of the reader : 


There may be some, there are some, who still share opinions of an older 
generation, who think that the United Kingdom can best stand alone, that the 
Colonies are mere encumbrances to be got rid of as soon as possible. Remember, 
and in this connection it is important to remember, that Mr. Cobden all 
throughout his career connected himself with this separatist doctrine, that he 
looked forward with hope to the separation of Canada, that he desired the loss 
of India, that he expected the independence of Australia. He had a cosmopolitan 
philanthropy, admirable in its way; but it has no place in my philosophy. 
I wish no ill to foreign nations, but I wish good to my own. 


To employ a vulgar but expressive phrase, ‘ Them’s my sentiments’ 
is the comment which an overwhelming majority of Englishmen born 
and bred would make on reading these words, and the one English 
statesman who can clothe such simple ideas in such plain language 
is, and must be as long as his powers last, a dominant factor in 
English politics. 

There is, I have every reason to believe, a small but not uninfluen- 
tial coterie in this British land of ours which honestly regards as the 
greatest event, not only of the past month, but of the last twelve 
months, or even of His Majesty’s reign, the fact that the Duke of 
Devonshire, the head of the great house of Cavendish, has finally 
severed his connection with the Liberal Unionist Association. 
I may possibly underrate the importance of this grave occurrence, 
but even if his Grace should be accompanied in his retirement by 
Lord James of Hereford, Mr. Arthur Elliot, the brothers Seely, and 
a few trusty retainers, I fancy the country will sustain the loss 
with unconcern. In saying this, I should be sorry to seem to 
dispute the fact that the late President of the Liberal Unionist 
Association has not only a real claim to the gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen, but must continue so long as he lives to possess a name 
which will carry weight with the British public. His high rank, his 
great fortune, his position as the greatest probably of British land- 
owners, his striking independence of character, his utter indifference 
to office, his love of sport, his plain good sense, and I may say his 
lack of imagination, his slowness of thought, his dulness of utter- 
ance, all appeal somehow to instincts of Englishmen, no matter to 
what party they may belong. 

If at the crisis of England’s fate he had hesitated in severing 
his connection with Mr. Gladstone, the greater number of the 
Liberal members who disapproved of Home Rule would probably 
have followed his example. Of this, the one great achievement of 
his life, he and his friends may be justly proud, but if one had to 
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take a less favourable estimate it would not be unfair to suggest a 
doubt whether his Grace ever realised that his secession from the 
Liberals was permanent or only temporary. Throughout the whole 
of the prolix speech with which he explained his reasons for quitting 
the Liberal Unionist Association, I could find no indication of any 
discovery on his part that it was not the Liberal Party who had left 
him, but he who had left the Liberal Party. He and his followers 
were still, in his opinion, all true Liberals, the only rightful repre- 
sentatives of sound Liberalism. The facts that they had voted for years 
with Conservatives, that they had. in most instances been returned 
by Conservative votes, and that they had held office in a Conservative 
Ministry, were, as far as I could gather, obliterated in his mind by the 
reflection that he had never called himself a Conservative, but had 
stuck with stolid tenacity to the appellation of Liberal Unionist. 
The anomalous character of his position as a professed Liberal, when 
sitting in a Conservative Ministry and defending Conservative 
measures, never appears to have been realised by his Grace till 
Mr. Chamberlain raised the fiscal controversy. As it is, the Liberal 
Unionist Association and the Liberal Unionist League would appear, 
in as far as they had any living organisation at all, to have been 
directed, instructed, and financed by the President and his personal 
followings, and now that their President has left them I am some- 
what at a loss to understand what is to be their reason of being. It is 
satisfactory to be assured that, if ever Home Rule should be brought 
forward again as a serious question, the Duke’s services will be at 
the disposal of the Unionists. It is, however, less satisfactory to 
learn that his Grace regards the maintenance of free trade as a 
matter of equal importance with the maintenance of the Union. 
How he is going to decide between the merits of the two causes, to 
which he thus stands pledged, is a matter upon which his Grace has 
vouchsafed no information, probably because he has not yet been 
able to make up his own mind. 

The last of the many attempts to defeat the Government by raising 
side issues on which it was hoped a sufficient number of malcontent 
Unionists might be detached from their party to place the Ministry 
in a minority has ended in a fiasco. Owing to the advance of the 
session and to the rules that regulate Parliamentary procedure, the 
Opposition will have little or no further opportunities of arranging 
sham fights which end in smoke. Mr. Black’s resolution has 
been defeated by a majority of fifty-five, though thirty-nine Liberal 
Unionists stopped away unpaired and twenty-two had the courage to 
vote with the Liberals. Somehow it is difficult to treat this sort of 
debating-society politics seriously. Mr. Balfour succeeded easily in 
demonstrating the futility of the contention that he or his colleagues 
were bound to pledge themselves beforehand as to the views they may 
or may not hold on the subject of protection or free trade, at an un- 
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known period, under conditions which as yet are incapable of being 
ascertained, From the date of his speech at Sheffield, the Prime 
Minister has never left any doubt in the minds of reasonable men as 
to the policy he intends to pursue. He has pledged himself to make 
no alteration in our fiscal system during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. When the next general election takes place he pro- 
poses to go to the country with a proposal to authorise the imposi- 
tion of retaliatory duties. Beyond this he is not prepared to go, 
and, what is more important, he does not believe the British public 
are prepared to go for the present. If the result of the approaching 
general election should show that the country is not indisposed to 
follow Mr. Chamberlain’s advice, and consolidate the Empire by a pre- 
ferential tariff involving the imposition of duties on corn imported 
from foreign markets, he might, as he makes no secret of acknowledg- 
ing, support Mr. Chamberlain’s idea. But he declares that under 
no circumstances will he go beyond the possible employment of re- 
taliatory duties during the next Parliament. The constituencies, he 
pledges his word, shall be again consulted before any further adv ance 
of any kind may be made in the path of protection. This is the 
plain truth, and it did not require a lengthy and dreary Parliamentary 
debate to make evident the good faith of the Ministerial policy. 
The attempt to create a schism between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain has only resulted in exposing the want of logic and 
lack of fair play in the ranks of the Opposition. 
EpwarkD Dicey. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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